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“THE BIGGEST THING YOU CAN BE IN 
THE UNIVERSE IS SOMEONE WHO HELPS 
CHANGE THE WAY THINGS ARE. * 

-BOOTS RILEY, THE COUP 
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p| ou’ll never forget that mixtape 
||J your friend made for you in math 
class. Or the CD-R that one boy 
gave you on lunch break. Or that time you 
and your friend in New York spent hours 
sending MP3 files to each other late at 
night, only the glow of the computer mon¬ 
itor lighting your room. Remember the 
feeling you got when you heard the first 
chords play off the CD that changed your 
life—that shiver that shot down your legs, 
the tingle on the back of your neck. Re¬ 
member when you danced that one time— 
that time you didn’t worry what anyone else 
thought because the song swept over you? 
Music will do that. It grabs you and it never 
lets you go. 

This issue of Punk Planet is chocked full 
of music: old stuff, new stuff, great stuff 
all. The sounds are all over the place— 
from the thought-provoking pop of Mari¬ 
time to the political rap of the Coup; from 
the youth of the Lawrence Arms to the wis¬ 
dom of Exene Cervenka; from the playful¬ 
ness of Shonen Knife to the distortion of 
Modern Life is War—but the rhythms grip 
you in the same place: the gut. 

At a time in the underground when 
bands are using the tricks of the major-la¬ 
bel publicity machine to sell hundreds of 
thousands of records per week, it’s good 


to remember that real music still hits you 
in the gut, still thrives in independence, 
and still fervently believes that every note 
played carries the power to create change. 
In this issue, we sit down and talk with 
some of the many folks that still trust in 
the transformative magic of music. 

Speaking of music, Punk Planet is pleased 
to have been involved in two benefit shows, 
both here in Chicago and in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Thanks to all who turned out 
in support of our little magazine! 

In this otherwise music-themed is¬ 
sue, we’re proud to have a travelogue 
from the contested Syrian border, as well 
as a discussion of copyright in the digital 
age spread out between an interview with 
the interminable Lawrence Lessig and 
an article on the Digital Rights Manage¬ 
ment debate. 

Sometimes it’s just nice to sit and lis¬ 
ten to records and be your own DJ, but 
sometimes it’s nice to have someone else 
spin the hits for you. So sit back and enjoy 
this issue of Punk Planet. You’ll be humming 
its tune all week. 

D'f'U 
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“We are going to win in 
Wisconsin because of the 
huge number of diverse 
groups opposing the ban.” 

FAIR WISCONSIN BUILDS A BROAD COALITION TO 
FIGHT A BAN AGAINST CIVIL UNIONS AND MARRIAGE 


u ^\nJy a marriage between one man 
\J and one woman shall be valid or 
recognized as a marriage in this state. 

A legal status identical or substantially 
similar to that of marriage for unmar¬ 
ried individuals shall not be valid or 
recognized in this state” 

The above two sentenc¬ 
es are the complete text of a 
proposed constitutional ban 
on certain marriages and civil 
unions that Wisconsin voters 
will consider on November 
7 , 2006. Despite its brev¬ 
ity, such a ban would have 
far-reaching consequenc¬ 
es for thousands of couples 
throughout the state. It is with 
such consequences in mind 
that Fair Wisconsin, a group 
organized to convince voters 
to strike down such a ban, has 
begun to redefine the way that 
Americans should consider 
such proposed amendments. 
By highlighting the potential 


impacts of the ban—for both 
homosexual and heterosexual 
couples—Fair Wisconsin has 
crafted an organizing strategy 
that includes space for indi¬ 
viduals from across the po¬ 
litical spectrum. Such a move 
may hold important lessons 
for future struggles against 
these bans, and may also have 
profound ramifications for 
the broader world of Ameri¬ 
can politics. 

As the first sentence of 
the proposed legislation makes 
clear, the ban would make the 
possibility of gay marriage in 
Wisconsin a legal impossi¬ 
bility. Not surprisingly, Fair 
Wisconsin has made the hu¬ 
man rights of gay couples a 
key element of their campaign 
against the ban, arguing that 
these couples have already 
taken on the responsibilities 
of marriage, but are being de¬ 


nied the critical legal protec¬ 
tions that marriage provides. 

To Ingrid Ankerson, a 
spokesperson for Fair Wiscon¬ 
sin, this attempt to narrowly 
define the institution of mar¬ 
riage at this historical moment 
is little more than an election 
year ploy, a strategy to get con¬ 
servative voters, in an effort to 
unseat incumbent Democratic 
governor Jim Doyle, out to the 
polls. Yet, as Fair Wisconsin 
is quick to point out, such a 
campaign may not be the best 
strategy to reach voters, as over 
60 percent of Wisconsin resi¬ 
dents now believe gay families 
should have access to the insti¬ 
tution of marriage, or at least 
the legal protections that mar¬ 
riage provides in the form of 
civil unions. At the same time, 
a recent poll of 1,000 high 
school seniors found that three 
out of four oppose such a con¬ 
stitutional ban in Wisconsin. 

Such numbers give 
Ankerson a dose of credibility 
when she confidently asserts 
that the campaign to pass the 
ban, “Will backfire and we will 
be the first state to defeat a 
civil unions and marriage ban 
at the ballot box. When we do, 


it will send a message to politi¬ 
cians nationwide that it is time 
to stop putting gay and lesbian 
families in the crossfire of 
their political debate.” 

Yet it is the second sen¬ 
tence of the proposed ban that 
may prove most vital in the 
campaign against such legisla¬ 
tion—both in Wisconsin and 
across the nation. As Ander¬ 
son explains: “The proposed 
ban in Wisconsin goes far be¬ 
yond banning marriage. It will 
ban civil unions and threaten 
other protections for unmar¬ 
ried couples. We can all agree 
that the proposed amendment 
goes too far.” 

Simply put, such a ban 
will not only affect homosexu¬ 
als; it may also have dramatic 
repercussions for countless un¬ 
married, heterosexual couples. 
Judges in Ohio, for example, 
have dismissed domestic vio¬ 
lence cases brought against men 
who abused their partners, only 
for the fact that they weren’t le¬ 
gally married. In Michigan, the 
attorney general has ruled that 
the civil unions and marriage 
ban in that state overturns do¬ 
mestic partner health policies 
for state and local government 
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“It’s as if punk has become 
the antithesis of what it’s 
supposed to represent.” 

CHICAGO’S HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE IS BUILDING A 
REPUTATION FOR DEFYING EXPECTATIONS 

L iving up to its hording-invader moniker, Holy Roman Empire arrived 
on the scene in 2005 with a desire to eradicate many of the unspo¬ 
ken rules that have long shackled underground music. Now, armed with 
a punk-rooted musical pedigree—ex-Hope Conspiracy, Suicide File, Arma 
Angelus—and an amalgam of eclectic influences, this Chicago-based five- 
piece is forging its own unique imprint on the scene. The release of their 
debut EP, Lost in Landscapes (Hewhocorrupts, Inc.) and a bevy of high- 
energy Midwest performances have amped up their reputation, paving the 
way for an upcoming full-length. Despite immediate success, the band 
remains fixated on shattering the walls of audience expectation, while el¬ 
evating its chunky-yet-rapturous, rhythm-fueled post-hardcore with each 
and every performance. 

Guitarist Jay Jancetic, vocalist Emily Schambra, and bassist Geoff 
Reu spoke with Punk Planet about their monolithic goals. Given their 
pursuit of fresh, invigorating sounds, it’s apparent that the impend¬ 
ing conquerors of Holy Roman Empire are after more than opening- 
act status. 


employees. It is with such pos¬ 
sibilities in mind that Anker- 
son is quick to point out that it is 
therefore misleading to refer to 
the proposed ban solely as a “de¬ 
fense of marriage amendment.” 
Instead, she prefers the broader 
“civil unions and marriage ban.” 

Such a question of defi¬ 
nition is more than mere 
semantics. By pointing out 
the incredibly broad scope of 
such a ban, Fair Wisconsin 
may be able to move the dis¬ 
cussion surrounding similar 
amendments away from the 
potentially divisive issues of 
homosexuality and gay mar¬ 
riage. Such a rhetorical move, 
coupled with a focus on the 
importance of individual 
rights, will undoubtedly help 
Fair Wisconsin reach individ¬ 
uals who would normally shy 


away from such political cam¬ 
paigns. And the initial reports 
back up such an assessment 
of Fair Wisconsin’s strategy 
of inclusiveness. Organiza¬ 
tions such as the Wisconsin 
Medical Society, the Coalition 
of Wisconsin Aging Groups, 
and the Wisconsin Coalition 
Against Domestic Violence 
have all spoken out against the 
proposed legislation, while in 
the world of organized labor, 
the Milwaukee Labor Coun¬ 
cil, Wisconsin State AFL-CIO, 
and SEIU Local nggWhave 
passed resolutions condemn¬ 
ing the ban. Religious leaders 
from the Evangelical Luther¬ 
an Church of America and 
various Methodist, Presby¬ 
terian, and Jewish congrega¬ 
tions are also on board in the 
struggle against the ban. Even 


a number of Libertarians and 
Republicans have opposed the 
amendment, seeing the ban as 
an assault on individual rights 
and as a sign of an intrusive, 
all-powerful government. 

“One of the reasons we 
are going to win in Wisconsin 
is because of the huge number 
of diverse groups opposing 


i Lee has tapped into opin¬ 
ionated New Yorkers’ in¬ 
ability to shut up. His meth¬ 
od? A blank speech bubble, 
the kind found in comic 
books. Over the last four 


the ban,” explains Ankerson. 

If she is right, the efforts of 
Fair Wisconsin may point to 
a new way to both defeat these 
amendments elsewhere and, 
perhaps more importantly, 
help progressives bridge the 
red/blue divide across the na¬ 
tion. —Michael Carriere 

Fair Wisonconsin can be found, and supported, on the Inter¬ 
net: www.fairwisconsin.com. 


years, Lee has slunk around 
the city, surreptitiously plas¬ 
tering 15,000 bubble stickers 
on subway, phone booth and 
bus advertisements. 

Burgeoning philoso- 


“I’ve had so much plastic 
surgery, it hurts.” 

THE BUBBLE PROJECT EXPLORES WHAT HAPPENS 
WHEN ADS START TALKING BACK 
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You have each had a healthy history in the punk scene over the 
years. Do you find that people have a perception of what Holy Roman 
Empire is about, even before they hear you? 

Jancetic: People expect something “heavier” or a little less diverse 
than what we present, and I guess that’s to be expected to a cer¬ 
tain degree, given our roots. But it’s frustrating when the extent 
of your record review is “due to the ex-members of ... , this isn’t 
what I thought it would be,” and there’s not any real focus on actu¬ 
ally reviewing the record. 

Reu: People seem to have a lot of expectations that we would re¬ 
semble the bands we have previously played in, but how boring 
would that be? It’s pretty stupid that people are disappointed that 
we sound different than they think we should sound, but, then 
again, punk rock has never been very forward thinking. 

It’s interesting in that punk is supposedly all about breaking rules, but 
there are just as many preconceived notions in the punk scene as any¬ 
where else. Why do you think this is? 

Jancetic: It’s as if punk has become the antithesis of what it’s sup¬ 
posed to represent. Maybe it’s gotten a bit pretentious. These days, 
what punk is about has become a bit skewed. 

Reu: Punk rock places a huge emphasis on tradition, which is 
great but extremely limiting at the same time. I guess it’s become a 
sort of perverse, contradictory ideology in its own right, and ide¬ 


ologies don’t like to change themselves over very often, as they’re 
afraid of making themselves obsolete. 

Historically, one of the unwritten rules in music, even in underground 
circles, seems to be: guys on stage, girls watch. Have you found this a 
difficult idea to challenge during your time in music? 

Jancetic: From the male perspective on this, I think we enjoy 
showing people that we were given a “rule” that we couldn’t care 
less about, and not only break it, but shatter it to pieces. 

Schambra: Starting at about age 14 or 15, I tried so hard to get into 
a band, but all the guys just laughed at me. In the scene that I was 
a part of, girl singers were, for the most part, totally unheard of. 
So, I did my fair share of watching and flyer-ing for my friend’s 
horrible pop-punk bands. And now, when I see those guys they 
say, “We had no idea you could sing!” and I’m like, “That’s what 
I’ve been trying to tell you, assholes!” [Laughs.] Anyway, I’ve always 
known that singing for a band is what I want, what I absolutely have 
to do, so I have to suck it up and get over myself. 

Has having the band as an outlet impacted your life? 

Schambra: Everything—all the hurt and complexity and confusion 
and obsession—feels so much more manageable when it’s compressed 
into verses and choruses. It’s like, once I put it all in a song, I can 
move on from it. — Brian Peterson 

Find out when they're playing next at www.hrempire.org, or get their album at www.hewhocorrupts.com. 


phers and graffiti artists 
broke out their pens, sub¬ 
verting advertisements by 
turning them into two-way 
streets. “Have you seen my 
nipples?” the Starbucks mer¬ 
maid asks. “I’ve had so much 
plastic surgery, it hurts,” 
says a wrinkle-free Michael 
Douglas. And let’s not forget 
the four-letter fun: “Many 
messages talk about dicks and 
pussies,” says Lee, a 34-year- 
old East Villager. 

“It’s exactly what you’d 
expect from New Yorkers,” 
says Jake Dobkin, editor 
of the street art website 
streetsy.com. “It’s a very New 
York experience to turn to 
a friend and make a snide 
remark about some 
billboard.” 

The Bubble Project , as it’s 


called, was conceived four 
years ago as an antidote to 
Lee’s day job: freelance ad¬ 
man for big-shot firms like 
Wieden + Kennedy, BBDO 
and Euro RSGG. Lee felt 
creatively stifled. His edgy 
ideas became focus-grouped 
pap “that just fill billboards 
with crap.” So why not let 
people call it crap? Lee ad¬ 
mits the idea “is a bit of a 
contradiction,” but Bubble 
Project would help him bal¬ 
ance his internal scales. 

He ordered 15,000 stick¬ 
ers from a Chinatown print 
shop (cost: $3,000) and 
began a “double,” although 
not secret, life. Friends and 
coworkers were clued in, 
some even receiving stick¬ 
ers. Lee, however, worked 
solo, searching out images 


featuring people interacting, 
like two disgruntled strap¬ 
hangers. (“This guy’s breath 
is killing me,” reads one 
bubble.) 

Several days later, Lee 
would photograph the “bub¬ 
blers’” scrawlings. Docu¬ 
menting proved difficult, 
with stickers lasting barely 
a week. To lengthen their 
lifespan, he studied bus-stop 
cleaning schedules, pasting 
stickers post-scrubbing. At¬ 
tention to detail didn’t make 
the project any less illegal, 
and Lee has received three 
vandalism citations. 

His law-breaking has 
had unexpected—and ex¬ 
pected-repercussions. Ad 
firms, which Lee prefers to 
keep anonymous, have hired 
him because of The Bubble Proj¬ 


ect. “Advertisers are turn¬ 
ing to the street for inspira¬ 
tion,” explains Marc Schil¬ 
ler, a street-art specialist and 
cofounder of graffiti website 
woostercollective.com. Of 
course, the photo book Talk 
Back: The Bubble Project , will be 
published this June. And, 
like Shepard Fairey’s iconic 
Andre the Giant, Lee will 
take his project global with 
thebubbleproject.com, which 
will provide sticker templates 
and opportunities for online 
subversion. Yet Lee is not 
passing the torch. He’s or¬ 
dering another, even larger 
bubble batch. After all, he 
says, “there is no shortage of 
advertising in the city.” 

—Joshua M. Bernstein 

Tdlk Back: The Bubble Project will be published this June. For 
more information, please visit www.thebubbleproject.com. 
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Iceberg Town 


BY JOE MENO AND NICK BUTCHER 
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“If I condensed my 
thoughts, the set would be 
IO minutes long.” 

FOR PERFORMANCE ARTIST-CUM-“PUBLIC SPEAKER” 
BRENDAN FOWLER, POLITICS AND HUMOR DANCE TO 
THE SAME BEAT 


H e 

t 


I ow do you start some¬ 
thing? / You start it.” So 
begins track one of the album 
Beyond Reinforced Jewel Case 
by LA based solo artist/self-de¬ 
scribed public speaker BARR. 

It's a gripping first line, deliv¬ 
ered by a serious-sounding male 
voice, and then—after a weighted 
pause—repeated. Is this some 
sort of weird motivational tape? 

A rumbling drumbeat kicks in. 

A low bass drone. The speaker 
continues, rattling off a string 
of thoughts: “How do you start 
something? / Rip something off. / 


Cover your friend’s song. / It’s a 
cover. / Or, this song is a cover.” 
He's talking to himself and to you, 
in a way that is both systematic 
and scattered—beginning new 
sentences before ending oth¬ 
ers, stopping himself, correcting 
himself, elaborating on ideas—all 
over drum and synth beats that 
are in no way elaborate. 

BARR is Brendan Fowler—a 
writer, designer, performance 
artist, gallery curator, magazine 
editor, label owner, and musician 
whose non-stop activity and cre¬ 
ative output reveals that he’s an 


expert at taking his own advice. 
Although BARR is not an acro¬ 
nym, Fowler occasionally offers 
jokey explanations for the name 
in his songs—explanations that, 
in fact, seem to tread the line 
between humorous and a genu¬ 
ine call to action, e.g. “B is for 
political / A is for drums / R is for 
music / And R is for right now.” 

Or, “B is for we will overcome / A 
is for always / R is for it will take 
a minute / And R is for but always 
in the end yes.” 

Earlier in the year, Fowler 
went on a North American tour 
with Animal Collective. I spoke 
with him from the road about the 
origins of BARR, taking tangents, 
and taking action, which for 
Fowler means—on a most basic 
level—simply not stopping. 

How did you arrive at this style 
of talking over drumbeats? 


Well, I was always a drum¬ 
mer, a DJ—the back person. 

I’m fairly tone deaf, so I didn’t 
have a lot of choice in what I 
could really do in bands. I was 
just never a singer. From be¬ 
ing in bands, I know things 
can get tricky: all these differ¬ 
ent personalities and agen¬ 
das. I decided I wanted to do 
something by myself just for 
ease of . . . being my own boss 
or whatever, which meant I 
had to do the vocals. I’m try¬ 
ing to learn [to sing] now. And 
the next record will maybe be a 
little more melodic. 

How did BARR evolve? 

At first, it was kind of ag¬ 
gressive. I was living in New 
York and was very physical— 
like, very confrontational on 
all levels. It’s just too hectic 
for me as a place. I moved to 
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California, and it was funny, 
because when I got there it 
was like—I tried to play one 
BARR show right away, and 
it just didn’t work. Cause I 
didn’t wanna be rough any¬ 
more. 51 At that time, I had 
become pretty close friends 
with Wynne Greenwood who 
does Tracy + the Plastics. She 
was doing something . . . that 
was really super radical and 
forward and socially, politi¬ 
cally motivated—about gender 
politics and sexual identity 
and political policy—and re¬ 
ally making a statement in 
a way that wasn’t hokey. The 
approach was so radical and 
exciting. It made me be like, 
“Y’know what? I wanna keep 
doing BARR.” If I’m going 
to do something, it’s going to 
be worthwhile as a contribu¬ 
tion—not just something to 


entertain myself or pass time 
. . . Being political doesn’t 
have to be this lame, stale— 
you say “political,” and people 
just turn off. 

What are some of the responses 
you receive when you perform? 
Have you had people sing along, 
‘cause I imagine that would be 
kind of strange. 

Yeah, it’s really weird. It hap¬ 
pened a little last night. It’s 
always surprising. Last night . 

. . people obviously knew the 
songs. This one kid was re¬ 
ally excited and said that he 
appreciated that rather than 
condensing all of my thoughts 
into one little bite-size piece, I 
let all my ideas stretch out. 

That seems true. Whereas most 
bands use the verse/chorus/ 
verse/chorus/bridge formula, you 
have this continuous barrage of 


thoughts. But it’s interesting, be¬ 
cause it’s sort of how we think, 
and that doesn’t often get reflect¬ 
ed in music. 

Yeah, that [kid’s comment] 
was really sweet. I joked back, 
“Well, if I condensed my 
thoughts, the set would be IO 
minutes long.” [Laughs.] 

You have this message of “be ac¬ 
tive"—“if you wanna make stuff, 
just make it.” What do you think 
inhibits people from being ac¬ 
tive—from doing? 

I think, on one level . . . with 
print media and TV me¬ 
dia and stuff, there is defi¬ 
nitely a push for people to 
be apathetic. I could think 
of an example of somebody 
who was maybe writing for, I 
don’t know, Spin or Rolling Stone 
. . . about some crazy politi¬ 
cal situation in Bosnia, and 


in their minds they’re like 
“I’m using Rolling Stone to write 
about this crazy political situ¬ 
ation in Bosnia, and I’m hop¬ 
ing to inspire people to really 
get active and motivated.” But, 
at the same time, they aren’t 
even aware of the fact that like, 
Rolling Stone has such an inbred, 
subconscious kind of goal to 
just pacify people. Mainstream 
media in general has this really 
overwhelming goal to pacify 
people. And the whole point is 
to sell stuff. And if people are 
running around being mad 
and radical and tripped out 
and you know, rejecting con¬ 
sumerism, then they’re defi¬ 
nitely not gonna be spending 
all their money on DVDs and 
video games and alcohol. 

—Laura Pearson 

Not inspired yet? Try www.barrbarr.com. 
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“I feel like, how many 
guitar-rock bands can you 
see in your lifetime?” 

PHILADELPHIA-BASED MAN MAN TAKES A MULTI¬ 
INSTRUMENTAL APPROACH TO CREATING THEIR 
CIRCUS SOUND 

“This record is a lot more melancholy. It's more subversive if you put a 
sad context into an upbeat setting.” So says hoarse-throated lead singer 
Honus Honus (real name Ryan Kattner) about his Philadelphia freak-pop 
band’s latest album, the brilliant Six Demon Bag (Ace Fu), the follow-up 
to 2004's The Man in the Blue Turban with a Face. It’s an odd thing to 
hear after taking in the melodic sunshine of “Van Helsing Boombox” or 
“Ice Dogs.” In a lethargic and sometimes self-deprecating mood, Honus 
waxes poetic about trying to be taken seriously and hating guitars. 

This new record seems more focused than the last. You’re certainly 
writing better, more accessible songs. 

I know. I think it’s all downhill from here. [Laughs.] I think the 
production is better. You can actually hear what I’m saying. As 
opposed to the first record, which sounds like I’m singing with a 
bucket over my head. 

How do you get that vocal sound? Is it just the way you sing? 


“Now you can drink our beer 
and help to preserve the 
environment.” 

California's anderson valley brewing 

COMPANY HAS A SUNNY OUTLOOK 


G uzzling beer is not always 
beneficial, but drink¬ 
ing Anderson Valley Brewing 
Company’s suds is certainly 
good for the environment. For 
nearly 20 years, the Boon- 
ville, California, brewer has 
crafted award-winning brews 
like the Barney Flats Oatmeal 
Stout and the Poleko Gold 
Pale Ale, all emblazoned with 
Anderson’s trademark: an ant¬ 
lered bear-deer hybrid known 
as—yes—a “beer.” Such whimsy 
and well-crafted concoc¬ 
tions have earned Anderson 
national acclaim, but it’s the 
company’s ecological commit¬ 


ment that separates it from the 
microbrew pack. 

In February the brew¬ 
ery unveiled an $860,000, 
768-panel solar array (about 
I2,l6o square feet), northern 
California’s largest privately 
owned system. “This beats 
the largest job we’ve ever done 
by 50 percent,” says Advance 
Solar’s Pete Gregson, who 
oversaw the installation. It 
generates enough juice to slice 
Anderson’s electric bill by 40 
percent ($4,000 a month) 
and will last for 50 years. 
“Now you can drink our beer 
and help to preserve the envi¬ 


ronment,” brewery president 
Ken Allen says. 

The idea for the photo¬ 
voltaic array was an extension 
of Allen’s longtime ecological 
commitment. “Anderson Val¬ 
ley is one of the most beautiful 
valleys in California”—inhab¬ 
ited by 5,000 people spread 
across 35 miles, with no 
banks, stoplights, or fast-food 
franchises—“it’s the least we 
can do to be good stewards of 
the land,” he says. Despite op¬ 
erating 365 days 
per year, pumping out more 
than 20,000 barrels of beer 
annually, Anderson Valley 
Brewing leaves a light ecologi¬ 
cal footprint. 

Ninety-nine percent of 
the brewery’s wastewater is run 
through a three-pond treat¬ 
ment system that filters out 
brewery byproducts, leaving 


the water clean enough to ir¬ 
rigate the brewery’s 30-acre 
spread. Spent grain is donated 
to livestock owners for use as 
a feed supplement. Horse- 
drawn carriages make local 
beer deliveries. Old labeling 
and bottling equipment is re¬ 
furbished and resold to other 
breweries. “We just don’t waste 
much,” Allen says. 

It’s not surprising then 
that four times in the last five 
years, Anderson Valley has 
won California’s Waste Reduc¬ 
tion Awards Program (WRAP) 
prize. “When you’re on this 
environmental path, the next 
step is an easy one to take,” 
Allen says. 

To keep the company’s 
winning streak alive, Allen 
enlisted solar arrays to harness 
what was once his enemy. From 
sunny high noon through 
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Basically. I can’t hold a melody; that’s where it comes from. I know my 
limitations and I try to work within them. If I could have an amazingly 
beautiful voice, would I want it? I’m not sure. This is all I got. 

Man Man’s sound is like a carnival, or circus. There’s so much going on, 
yet there’s still a sense of structure. How are you able to make such a 
simple statement out of it all? 

I just think it’s the band cutting to the chase, really. We know what we 
have to do, and we know we need to get it done in a certain amount 
of time. We don’t want to wear out our welcome. People always say 
“carnival’’ and “circus” when they talk about our sound, but I don’t 
really get it. I understand why it happens ; it was the same thing with 
Beefheart and Zappa, which is totally fine. If it attracts someone to 
the music, that’s great. But words like “carnival” and “circus” cast 
things into a jokey, non-serious light. This is something we’re do¬ 
ing. We have a sense of humor about it, but it’s very serious. 

In the liner notes of the new album, I counted 24 instruments, includ¬ 
ing vocal parts and “chair.” How do you know when to say, “Enough’s 
enough?” 

There were 24 listed, but there’s more stuff going on. After a 
while it gets pretentious if you list everything you play. We were 
kind of making fun of that, With the first record, I pretty much 
swore off guitar-playing, because I’m a lousy guitar player. But I 
played two songs on guitar for the new record, “Skin Tension” and 


“Banana Ghost.” It was definitely refreshing to pick up an instru¬ 
ment that I generally don’t like. 

Why don’t you like guitar? 

I think it’s boring. I feel like, how many guitar-rock bands can you 
see in your lifetime? I just got real over it. 

What’s your default instrument when you’ve got an idea for a song? 

The through-line is keyboard. Piano is the skeleton of most songs. I 
don’t really have a desire to be in a rock band. We try to stay from hav¬ 
ing two guitars, bass and drums. I’d much rather have someone throw 
an armful of dishes at the wall than have a goddamn guitar solo. 

Being in Philly, do you check out other bands like National Eye or the 
Capitol Years or Dr. Dog? 

Not to slight any of those bands, because they’re all great at what 
they do, but none of that stuff appeals to me and the music I wanna 
play. It’s all guitar-rock. You can hear the Beatles influences, or 
the Kinks, or Neil Young. People have a connection to it because 
it reminds them of something that already exists. Not to say people 
don’t hear our stuff and think, “Oh, this reminds me of Beefheart 
or Zappa or Tom Waits or crazy circus music or carnival rock.” But 
I feel that those bands are a little more referential to music that 
existed four years ago. — Michael Pollock 
Man Man’s latest album. Six Demon Bag, is available through Ace Fu Records; www.wearemanman.com. 


afternoon, Allen’s electric¬ 
ity usage would skyrocket as 
the brewery’s cooling systems 
strained to keep the beer cold. 
Why not, he reasoned, make 
the sunshine work for, instead 
of against, him? Follow¬ 
ing a nine-month construc¬ 
tion project, the brewery was 
outfitted with its solar panels. 
They have led to benefits, both 
expected and surprising. 

Thanks to tax rebates 
and incentives, the system’s 
set-up cost was sliced in half. 
(“Schwarzenegger is mak¬ 
ing solar worthwhile,” Allen 
says.) Plus, because the solar 
panels sit about five feet above 
the roof, the brewery stays 
cooler, leading to less electric¬ 
ity demand. This achievement 
is hardly the end of Anderson 
Valley Brewing’s environmen¬ 
tal line. Future plans include 


creating their own biodie¬ 
sel fuel and even planting a 
mushroom farm. 

Yet the brewery’s most 
radical ecological step might 


C ould the punk community 
learn a thing or two about 
effective political change from 
the Republican Party? Long¬ 
time DC activist and author 
of All the Power: Revolution With¬ 
out Illusion (full disclosure: we 
published it) Mark Andersen, 
seems to think so. “If you look 
at the right wing, they are not 


be found inside the brewing 
kettle: “I think it’s time,” Al¬ 
len says, “we start making or¬ 
ganic beer.” —Joshua M. Bernstein 
Check out their tasty wares; www.avbc.com. 


just organizing around elec¬ 
tions,” Andersen says. “Their 
groups meet every week, build¬ 
ing around that grassroots net¬ 
work of conservative churches 
and other institutions.” 

Andersen is one of many 
people behind the new or¬ 
ganization All Our Power, a 
group with a mission to edu¬ 


cate, mobilize, and connect 
disparate groups within the 
punk community. 

Pat Thetic, drummer with 
Anti-Flag, thinks that kind 
of coalition is overdue. “Each 
community re-interprets punk 
rock in its own image,” Thetic 
says, “It’s amazing because it 
keeps art vibrant, but it makes 
it difficult to add on to accom¬ 
plishments from the past.” 

Anti-Flag is the force be¬ 
hind www.undergroundaction- 
alliance.org, a site that serves 
as a clearinghouse for civic in¬ 
volvement for members of the 
punk community. Recognizing 
the need for additional politi¬ 
cal action, the band put up the 
seed money to launch All Our 
Power. “It’s a way to take what 
we’ve learned and add to it in¬ 
stead of starting from scratch 
every time,” says Thetic. 


“If you come to the 
discussion feeling like 
you have all the answers . . . 
you don’t move forward.” 

DC-BASED PUNK COALITION ALL OUR POWER AIMS 
TO ASK THE RIGHT QUESTIONS 
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gallery: Ever Ending Polaroids by frank bevan 



In September, 2001 , photographer Frank Bevan had an idea: shoot one Polaroid photograph every day. Titling and dating it by hand 
with rub-on lettering, Bevan’s collection has now spanned almost five years. Now on his website, www.everendingpolaroids.com, Bevan 


All Our Power will hold 
its first conference in DC over 
Columbus Day weekend. The 
organizers hope to take their 
accumulated ideas and expe¬ 
rience and turn them over to 
another All Our Power con¬ 
ference in Chicago. Chicago, 
in turn, will hand its collected 
wisdom over to a group in San 
Francisco where a third con¬ 
ference will be held. The three 
cities will serve as regional cen¬ 
ters, providing information, 
tools, and gathering spots for 
far-flung activists. 

Visitors to the group’s na¬ 
scent website won’t find a plan 
of action or list of tactics. This 
absence may strike some observ¬ 
ers as a shortcoming when, in 
fact, it could be All Our Power’s 
greatest asset. The group doesn’t 
want to impose an agenda but 


develop one. “If you come to the 
discussion feeling like you have 
all the answers,” explains An¬ 
dersen, “and the only purpose 
of the discussion is to persuade 
the other people to admit that 
you are right, you don’t move 
forward.” 

“We are not saying that 
we have all the answers,” An¬ 
dersen continues. “I certainly 
don’t! Mostly we are talking 
about a process and that pro¬ 
cess is a conversation. We all 
bring something to the con¬ 
versation and then together we 
can get to the answers.” 

And the conversation 
won’t just be amongst varying 
elements of the punk commu¬ 
nity. “This is not something 
punks can accomplish on their 
own,” Andersen says. Just 
as Republicans didn’t invent 


grassroots activism, they also 
didn’t invent coalitions, the so- 
called Big Tent approach. All 
Our Power hopes to reach out 
to cross not just the barriers 
within punk but also the bar¬ 
riers that divide every group of 
outsiders in America. 

“Punk politics has a par¬ 
ticular flavor because of the 
history of the word ‘punk.’ It’s 


E arlier this year, the blog 
Boing Boing announced 
that Loompanics, radical 
publisher and distributor of 
all things transformative, was 


always applied to those seen as 
the throwaway people, the dis¬ 
posable, unimportant people,” 
Andersen notes. Still, he and 
the other All Our Power orga¬ 
nizers wonder: “What could it 
mean if it doesn’t mean standing 
with the underdog?” —Andrew 
Reynolds 

Donate money to the Underground Action Alliance, P.O. Box 7591, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213-9998 to support this and other fine causes! 


going out of business. For 30 
years, Mike Hoy’s business 
delivered the dreams of an ill- 
adjusted adolescence. From 
his press, you could learn to 


“Loompanics perched out 
on the limb of the first 
amendment. 

AFTER 30 YEARS, AMERICANS MOST DANGEROUS 
PRESS IS CLOSING ITS DOORS 
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continues to document what he feels “exists in the shadow of what the power, pride, and grandeur of this country is; what is half-construct¬ 
ed, half-destroyed, abandoned, obsolete, or given no official importance—my culture’s detritus.” 


read lips, build cannons out 
of potatoes, and torture a man 
to death with a spoon. Get¬ 
ting word of those tomes in 
the mail was like receiving 
your pot-scented jolt of ‘60s 
subversion. I can’t imagine a 
world without them. 

I loved Loompanics all 
through my green-haired 
youth. I’d order their cata¬ 
logues on the sly and hide 
them from my mother under 
my mattress. After getting 
beaten up at school, I’d put 
on the Clash CDs and bury 
my head in their newsprint 
pages, fragrant and forbid¬ 
den. For a baby punk, Loom- 
panics offered the world’s 
best consolation—the hope 
that there were other freaks, 
chill and knowing—who 
would understand. 


Uncle Fester was one of 
Loompanics’ top writers—au¬ 
thor of the books Home Work¬ 
shop Explosives and Practical LSD 
Manufacture. When I ask him if 
Loompanics ever clashed with 
the government, he chuck¬ 
les. “Feds, like boobs, always 
come in pairs,” he tells me, 
before relating the time when 
two boobs came in with an ad¬ 
ministrative subpoena (a “fluff 
document,” Fester snorts) and 
began confiscating computers. 

“Old Mike Hoy had to 
run up to a judge presto pron¬ 
to and get them booted,” Fes¬ 
ter laughs. 

According to Fester, 
the heyday of “clandestine 
chemistry” was the early ‘90s. 
“Now people are afraid to buy 
books cause they’ll end up on 
awatchlist.” If Loompanics 


sparred with The Man, cor¬ 
porate America’s liked it little 
better. Google, Ebay and Am¬ 
azon have all banned Loom¬ 
panics advertising. And for 
all of Loompanics’ all-Ameri¬ 
can quasi-Libertarianism, 
they didn’t exactly follow the 
Libertarian party line. Mike 
Hoy never liked the Libertar¬ 
ian tolerance for corporations; 
Libertarian magazine Reason 
never liked the boobies in the 
Loompanics catalogue. 

Loompanics harkens 
back to the day when the 
underground was a uni¬ 
fied thing, held together by 
R Crumb-style linework and 
anarchic wit. Loompanics 
catalogues were like guide¬ 
books to Planet Kick-Ass— 
all sex and drugs and Silent 
Death manuals. As Seattle Times 


critic Richard Stern wrote, 
“Loompanics perched out on 
the limb of the first amend¬ 
ment.” 

Now, America’s most dan¬ 
gerous press is closing. The 
book business is getting tough¬ 
er. Big stores, Ingram and Am¬ 
azon, squeeze publishers’ profit 
margins tighter each year. 

Mike Hoy’s 60 now, and, as the 
cartoon on the Final Sale an¬ 
nouncement shows, he’s ready 
to walk off into some (admit¬ 
tedly trippy-looking) sunset. 

For all that Loompanics 
loved freedom of information, 
it may have been that very free¬ 
dom that killed them at last. 
The Internet dealt a deathblow 
to dealers in secrets. You can 
download Fester’s books free 
on Limewire. Lysergic acid is 
only a Google a way. 
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“There is a lot of job 
security.” 

JASON FORREST, AKA DONNA SUMMER, WILL 
SAMPLE JUST ABOUT ANYTHING 

P roducer Jason Forrest first unleashed his sample-heavy rock songs 
under the moniker Donna Summer with the 2002 release of his 7” 
“Popexplosion.” He then reverted to his given name before anyone could 
serve him a cease-and-desist, proceeded to release four albums through 
German imprint Sonig and headbanged behind a laptop in clubs across 
Europe and North America. Forrest also runs his own label, Cock Rock 
Disco, and hosts Advanced D&D on New York freeform station WFMU. 
His latest album, Shamelessly Exciting, features the tribute to his punk 
youth, “My 36 Favorite Punk Songs.” 

How did you get started in sampling in the first place? 

One day, a friend of mine said why don’t you come by and we’ll play 
around in the studio. I realized you could do all this crazy stuff 
with a computer. I started buying a lot of records and started play¬ 
ing around, making a bunch of really bad noises with a computer. 
Then I went to New York City to make it as an art star. When I got 
there, I realized that the art world was not for me. My hobby was 


Sometimes I wonder if 
we’ve lost something with all 
this accessible information—if, 
like a spread labia, some knowl¬ 
edge ought to be a bit mysteri¬ 
ous. Maybe directions on how to 
survive in jail or get stoned on 
ergot are better left at the back 
of a head shop. 

I’m sad that time has 


T his spring, an exhibit 

opened at the Cartoon Art 
Museum in San Francisco that 
boasts an important first in 
the world of comics. Accord¬ 
ing to the museum’s gallery 
manager Andrew Farago, No 
Straight Lines: Queer Culture and the 


passed, but with an adult wallet I 
can avail myself of Loompanics 
treats. They’re having a massive 
going-out-of-business sale—75 
percent off—and I’m buying. So 
should you. It’s one of your last 
chances to own a bit of the pre- 
Internet underground. It will 
be missed. — Molly Crabapple 
Get shopping. Www.loompanics.com. 


Comics is the world’s first muse¬ 
um exhibition devoted entirely 
to queer comics. 

Curated by cartoon¬ 
ist Justin Hall, the show 
taps the pulse of contem¬ 
porary queer cartoonists as 
well as that of their recent 


forbears. Household names 
like Alison Bechdel ( Dykes 
to Watch Out For), Diane Di- 
Massa (Hothead Paisan) , and 
Howard Cruse (Wendel, Stuck 
Rubber Baby)— we’re talk¬ 
ing gay and lesbian house¬ 
holds here—share the walls 
with newer talents like Tim 
Fish (Cavalcade of Boys), David 
Kelly and Robert Kirby (Boy 
Trouble), and Jennifer Camper 
(SUBGurk). Additionally, 
such talents—underappreci¬ 
ated by mainstream comics 
fans—such as Ariel Schrag 
(Potential), Tristan Crane and 
Ted Naifeh (How Loathsome), 
and Eric Orner (The Mostly Un- 
fabulous Social Life of Ethan Green, 
about to be released as a fea¬ 
ture film) are collected in 
the exhibition. 

“Queer cartooning exists 
in a world parallel to main¬ 
stream cartoons,” says Hall. 


“It’s removed even from the 
alternative comics scene.” 

But with shows like No 
Straight Lines, queer cartoon¬ 
ists are emerging from the 
sidelines. Hall curates a queer 
comics panel each year for 
the Alternative Press Expo, 
and he says the newer LGBT 
artists on the scene are less 
alienated from the larger car¬ 
toon world. 

“As queer material is 
making its way into main¬ 
stream bookstores, so too are 
queer comics making inroads 
into comic-book stores,” says 
Hall. “And out queer creators 
being published by the major 
companies.” 

Another factor is aesthet¬ 
ics, says Hall, citing two popu¬ 
lar queer cartoon anthologies, 
Boy Trouble and Juicy Mother. 

“[The new work] is less 
political, more introspective 


“Queer cartooning exists in 
a world parallel to 
mainstream cartoons.” 

THE BAY-AREA CARTOON ART MUSEUM BOASTS THE 
FIRST ALL-QUEER COMICS REVUE 
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making music, so I just started doing it. My music got better be¬ 
cause I didn’t have any money. I finally had some tracks together 
and I was looking for a name and since I had all this art history 
and was approaching my music very much like a contemporary 
artist would his work, when it came time to pick a name I had all 
this kind of baggage. I figured that since I was already sampling 
all this music, I should sample a name. So, I did the whole Donna 
Summer thing. Now we find ourselves four years later and I’m a 
professional musician living in Berlin. 

Is your music all samples or primarily samples? 

In the past, it was all. As I keep going, there is more and more oth¬ 
er stuff that gets mixed in. In art, we have appropriation, which is 
like sampling, but not called sampling. The thing about sampling 
is that it’s not illegal in any other discipline. Plagiarism is illegal, 
and it’s not really done in music. What I do is not plagiarism in 
any sense of the word. With music, it has been seen in some way as 
illegal, but it’s totally legal, part of the artistic process. The record 
that changed my life was [Public Enemy] It Takes a Nation of Millions to 
Hold Us Back. It’s a record that still has an unusually large sway over 
me. Every time I hear it, still to this day, I hear so much stuff and 
I still understand it so much differently than how I did before. 
When I started making music, I wanted to touch into this, the idea 


of this physical act of remembering and forgetting about things. 
I really like the idea of memory, sampling and music and what all 
these things could mean. There is so much in sampling that hasn’t 
been explored. I still think about all of these things that we could 
do and wow, there is a lot of job security there for me. 

What about “My 36 Favorite Punk Songs?” 

One day, I was at a party and somebody played a Minor Threat song. 
I went totally berserk, went home and immediately downloaded all 
of the Minor Threat I could get, which immediately led me to down¬ 
load all of the Seven Seconds I could get and then all the Bad Brains 
and all the Black Flag. It just kept going and going. I thought about 
doing a track based on these Minor Threat songs, then I decided to 
do one based on my 3b favorite punk songs. The big problem with 
that, and with a lot of sampled music, and definitely music that is 
conceptually mapped out like this, is that it’s really hard to keep it 
from being a sheer novelty song. That’s where it really became work, 
to take it from being “Well, here’s this sample of the Sex Pistols and 
this sample of the Vandals” and to make it a song, where it has a be¬ 
ginning, middle, and end. You understand that it’s referential to 
all of these bands and to this period of time and yet it has it’s own 
feeling, it’s own kind of beat and it’s own pulse. — LizOhanesian 
Listen to MP3s of such greats as “Respect the Cock,” at www.cockrockdisco.com. 


and private, more autobio¬ 
graphical than the queer 
cartoons of the ‘70s. There 
are more subtle developed 
dramas between the 
characters.” 

Hall, whose main gig is 
the self-published True Travel 
Tales comic, says his popu¬ 
lar contribution to the show, 
Glamazonia: The Uncanny Super- 
Tranny, is a side project. But he 
loves Glamazonia nonetheless. 
“She’s such a perfect allegory 
to a superhero,” he says, not¬ 
ing her secret identity and col¬ 
orful tights. 

The exhibition has its 
fair share of humor and camp. 
Some of the art featured, how¬ 
ever, is more somber or en¬ 
raged. Three stunning panels 
from the book Seven Miles a Sec¬ 
ond by the late David Wojnaro- 
wicz, which was posthumously 
completed by James Romberg- 


er and Marguerite Van Cook, 
is comic art and literature at 
its most refined. 

Another beautiful, 
though not overtly politi¬ 
cal, piece is by Eric Shanow- 
er from his award-winning 
Age of Bronze series, which 
shows Achilles and Patroclus 
as lovers. 

The exhibit features a few 
before-and-after sequences 
from Alison Bechdel’s first 
graphic novel, Fun Home: A Family 
Tragicomic. The drawings show 
Bechdel’s coloring process. 
The autobiographical book 
from Houghton Mifflin fea¬ 
tures her discovery that her fa¬ 
ther was a closeted homosexual 
who had many affairs during 
his marriage. 

In Hall’s view, “Cartoon 
art is one of the most sophis¬ 
ticated and complex of any art 
form, yet one of the least re¬ 


spected and the least taught.” 

That said, he managed 
to focus on cartooning while 
in art school. Now 35, Hall 
divides his time between 
art-making and doing mas¬ 
sage therapy. 

“I’ve always been ob¬ 
sessed with comic books,” says 
Hall. “They’re how I learned 
to read.” 

He fears his childhood 
experience with comics is no 
longer likely among today’s 
young people. “Comics are 
an endangered species in 
America because kids don’t 
read,” he says. “Bookstores 
and the web are comics’ 
only hope.” 

What about museum ex¬ 
hibits? Happily, Farago says 
attendance has been high for 
this exhibition. Any Con¬ 
cerned Parents of America 
have simply steered clear so 


far. Queer culture, it seems, is 
becoming more mainstream. 
Even in the cartoon world, 
queers have recently broken 
new ground. Paige Braddock, 
featured in the No Straight Lines 
exhibition, was just nomi¬ 
nated for an Eisner in best 
humor comic for her series, 
Janes World. 

Hall is wistful about this 

moment in the history of 

queer cartoons. “Even though 

general acceptance is a good 

thing,” he says, “There is a 

certain sadness to the loss 

of a distinct underground 

culture. Perhaps we’ll look 

back to right now as one of the 

best times, when queer comics 

creators are beginning to be 

able to walk in two worlds 

at once.” — Meg Daly 

No Straight Lines: Queer Culture and Comics runs through 
June 25 at the Cartoon Art Museum, 655 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, www.cartoonart.org. 
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OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS! 



this issue’s friend: The Okapi 

(Okapijohnstoni) 


• Despite the stripes on its hind legs, the okapi is not at all related to 
the zebra. In fact, it is most closely related to the giraffe-although 
its neck is not as long! 

• An okapi acts as the emblem for the Society of Cryptozoology! 

• The stripey okapi’s major predator is the spotted leopard! 

• The okapi have a superb memory for faces-although can’t 
remember your name for the life of itself! 

• Okapis sleep for only five minutes within a 24-hour period! 

• The okapi was the most recent large mammal to have been • 
discovered-just about a century ago! 

• In a fight, the okapi will always go straight for the balls. 

• To protect them from predators, okapi mothers hide their 
newborns in the wild, only returning occasionally to allow them 
to nurse! 

• Okapi never bother with the philosophical issues. They’re too 
busy partying! 

• An okapi can lick its own eyeball or, if it prefers, can clean its ears 
with its tongue! 

• Okapis are nocturnal-which means they hunt at night! 


“I want to be able to be a 
working girl for children’s 
hospitals.” 

THE INTERNET FAME, GEM SWEATERS, AND 
BEING A FAMOUS LADY RAPPER FROM IOWA 
HAVEN’T CHANGED LESLIE HALL 


I f you haven't yet met Leslie Hall 
or her gem sweaters online, take 
a break right now and check her 
out. Her videos are phenomenal— 
hilarious, smart, dancey—and her 
fashion sense impeccable. Not to 
mention her life’s mission, to “brin- 
geth true dazzling gem-ography 
back to life, seeking all joy from 
the forgotten shimmer of used and 
donated sweaters.” Your life will be 


changed forever by her razzle-daz¬ 
zle jams, and you’ll want her to be 
your new best friend. Punk Planet 
talked to Hall by phone and she 
couldn’t help forwarding rad videos 
and pictures as we spoke. Get to 
know her: you won’t regret it. 

It was four years between when 
I saw your gem sweaters online 
and finding your music videos last 


month. When did you start mak¬ 
ing music and what inspired you? 

The music thing is recent, de¬ 
veloped over about the last year 
and a half. I decided to become 
an open-mic connoisseur and 
two things made it possible: 
number one, having a com¬ 
puter program that makes it 
easy as hell to make music, and 
number two, having an open 
mic to destroy. There was ba¬ 
sically no competition. I’d 
show up, destroy and leave. 

Do you think you’re changing the 
world with gem sweaters? 

If I’m feeling low about my 
mission statement, I go on 
eBay and type in “gem sweat¬ 


ers” and I feel better when I 
get results. When people are 
getting into the old fashion 
statement, giving it a chance, 
it makes me feel good about 
the direction of the world. 

I understand Kristi Yamaguchi 
was the inspiration for one of 
your outfits. Who will you look to 
for inspiration now? 

I don’t know! But I’ve retired 
that outfit because with my 
live show, I really wale and 
fling my arms vigorously on 
stage, and the armpits become 
ripped and shredded and 
gross. They’re like a thin layer 
of porcelain. The outfit’s been 
replaced by a completely nude 
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suit. For my grand finale, I 
come out in the nude suit, my 
body covered only in gems. It’s 
not receiving as much praise 
as I was hoping. I want the gay 
guys to scream and wail, I 
tried having an open call for 
backup dancers in each town, 
but they’d show up drunk as 
hell, didn’t know the words, 
and Canadian ones didn’t 
wear panties with the outfits. 
They were real rock’n’rollers. 

I pride myself on being good 
for all ages. I want to be able to 
be a working girl for children’s 
hospitals. 

We interviewed Miranda July 
a few issues ago who had suc¬ 


cess with a feature film but 
plans to go back to smaller 
projects because she can con¬ 
trol them. Do you worry about 
losing creative control? 

I dream about worrying about 
losing creative control! I am 
completely on the low end . . . 
The sheer thought of being suc¬ 
cessful enough to lose creative 
control is exciting, In Chi¬ 
cago this chick from a record 
label got on me, saying, “You 
could ride this for two years. 
That’s it,” meaning the Internet 
fame, gem sweaters, and being a 
famous lady rapper from Iowa. 
People send me TV scripts, 
ideas for reality shows. They 


say, “We’ll follow you around 
because you’re hilarious!” and I 
am totally not hilarious. 

Are the sweaters slowing down? 

Not really. People are show¬ 
ering me with gem sweaters 
though. I just photographed 165 
to update the website. I don’t 
know if they’re buying them. 
They just know that they’ve fi¬ 
nally found them a good home. 

Yes, people can be assured you’ll 
treasure them: give them a name 
and not just throw them away. 
How do you name them? 

Every famous work of art has 
a name. Every gem sweater has 
a designer label but what’s their 


name? I’m following my heart, 
which happens to be words that 
follow the colors. We bring the 
folks up on stage and I officially 
name the sweater and write it 
on a certificate. I’ll sign it, the 
doctor signs it, and Classy K 
notarizes it. It’s countersigned 
by the wearer, who goes home 
with a gem sweater certified by 
the Traveling Museum of Gem 
Sweaters. Honestly, [the song] 
“Gold Pants” is a minute 4-0 
seconds. How the hell am I sup¬ 
posed to fill the time? I happen 
to be a professional gem sweater 
namer, so I do that as well. 

—Daphne Adair 

Tour the sweaters at www.lesliehall.com, or help her book a 
venue for an upcoming tour via e-mail at lh@lesliehall.com. 
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SHANKED! LP/CD Out Now! 
CONTROL THE SUN LP(pic disk)& CD 
THE CITIZEN ABORTION LP/CD 
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FORBIDDEN FRUIT LP 

A SLIPPERY SUBJECT & 
NAUTICAL ROCK n ROLL LP’s SOON! 



TAKE IT,SOMEBODY LP 

TACO BLESSING 127CD 

ALL PRICES POSTPAID WITHIN USA 
7"-$3 LP=$S CD/2XLP-S10 bookw/cd $15 

RECESS P.O.B 1666 SAN PEDRO.CA 90733 
WWW.RECESSRECORDS.COM 
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“[Aloha is]poised for the cult-favorite status 
befitting a band exploring the possibilities of 
music without limits.' 1 Billboard 


"A perfect laser-show soundtrack for the 
art-school set." -Entertainment Weekly 


* 



Send $1 or 3 stamps ($2 if outside US) Cor free CD sampler and stickers. 

Polyvinyl Record Co. j PC Box 7140 j Champaign. 1161826 \ www>polyvinylrecords<com 


















































2025 SOUTH TAMIAMI TRAIL 
VENICE, FLORIDA 34293 
PHONE: 941.497.0510 
INTERNET: WWW.ILOVEIMPRINT.COM 
EMAIL: INFO@ILOVEIMPRINT.COM 


PRINTING AND REPLICATION FOR INDEPENDENT RECORD LABELS AND BANDS SINCE 1994 
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Wires In The Walls. In stores July .11th. 


"A staggering hybrid of Archers Of Loaf, 
Hot Snakes and Dismemberment Ban." 
- Denver's Westword 


thenorthatlantic. com 

















































Hailing frd!| 
New Brunswick, NJ, 
ScreamIHello playf 
simple, infectious, 
emotional indie punk 
rock like no other 
bands playing today. 
The Infinite Son is 
their debut 8 song cd. 


Hear it now and remember 
all the great things you 
forgot that you loved. 


www.&EDLEADERSECORBS.com 


ALSO NEW FROM 
CONTRAPHONIC: 


Violins 

Pink Water 


dork, ambitious 
inventive pop 


an honest, no-nonsense 
record of lazy perfection 


The Five Mod Four 

Whiskers 
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the new album recorded by Steve Albini 

MODERN 
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NEW GRENADA MODERN PROBLEMS 





























































THEIR DpBUT i I I 

FULL-LENGTH ALBUM 

IN STORES JULY 1LTH! 


WWWFATWRECK.COM • WWWPEADTOME.COM 


“Rock-n-roll from the subtler side of ’80s punk and ’90s alt- 
country... Deftly echoes both Naked Raygun and The Buzzcocks." 

—Alternative Press 


*[<Denying the Wesf] has a precision and ferocity that Green Day 
could never find... This is for fans of The Gun Club, Hootenany- 
era Replacements and Husker Di). 

— Copper Press 


Denying the West I jfro77 cd 


“Das Kapital truly embody die sound of Chicago, with similarities 
to Pegboy and many others. This is a really great release.’ 

— Sparfckplugg.com 


Debut full-length Available at 

in stores now!! www.johannsfece.com & iTunes 


1 Denying the Wes(\ is a surprisingly catchy and tuneful piece of 
rootsy power pop with a punky undertone that sounds in keeping 
with late-period Replacements, or near-forgotten '80s groups like 
the Pontiac Brothers, Green or the Dharma Bums... [T]he songs 
are brash two-minute pop songs with uniformly strong choruses.' 

— Allmusic.com 


"Das Kapital [plays] aggressive, yet intelligent music... [that] brims 
with the sort of simmering discontent that can’t be faked with 
ProTools and a six-figure production budget.” 

—Aversion Media 
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www.daskapital.us 
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I t wasn’t supposed to happen, not like this. There was a time when 
the future felt within reach—a future built by you, by me, together. 

It was a future where the rules were changed—where “success” 
was defined by actions performed, not money made, and where 
expectations were exceeded or broken, not reinforced. In this future, a 
band like the Promise Ring—four friends from Wisconsin, of all places, 
interested in making songs instead of being popular, with a lead singer 
who could craft catchy melodies but couldn’t sing them—could become 
famous without compromising what had made them great. 

But that future disappeared, replaced by the present—when the 
underground is staggering under a weighty infrastructure of press releas¬ 
es, street teams, promotional budgets, ad buys, and NewsCorp-owned 
MySpace pages. 

But it’s also a present that brings us bands like Maritime—made 
up of the remnants of the Promise Ring and (until recently), Washington 
DC’s Dismemberment Plan. The band’s new album, We, The Vehicles, 
is a postcard from that future we thought was ours, inscribed, Having 
a great time: wish you were here. That the 11 songs on it wallowed in 
limbo for nearly a year while the band struggled to find a label interested 
in putting it out in the US is a reminder that we’re living in a time that 
shouldn’t have been. 

It wasn’t supposed to happen, not like this. You weren’t supposed to sing 
unabashedly about unrequited love, not if you were a punk band from a rust¬ 
ing, industrial city like Milwaukee. You weren't supposed to sing, period, let 
along struggle to push a voice not built for it around upbeat melodies. You 
weren’t supposed to craft happy songs about sunny days and Cherry Coke. 
But the Promise Ring—singer Davey VonBolen, drummer Dan Didier, guitar¬ 
ist Jason Gnewikow, along with more than a few bassists over the years 
did exactly that. And, although the band was polarizing, it worked. 

When the Promise Ring released their first album, 30 Degrees Ev¬ 
erywhere in 1996, they threw down a challenge to a punk scene that 
desperately needed it. The album was raw: the muddied production and 
unpolished vocals exposed the low budget and even lower expectations 
that accompanied the release. But the album connected with an audience 
bored of cookie-cutter pop-punk and chugga-chugga hardcore, and went 
on to sell over 50,000 copies. (That it also brought new life to the once- 
defunct emo sound, a sound that has since gone on to embrace almost 
everything wrong with music today—well, that’s a topic better dealt with 
places other than this interview.) 

The follow-up album, 1997’s Nothing Feels Good, offered the band's 
rapidly growing fanbase a more confident sound, one that was both harder 
hitting and more playful, coupling a wall of guitar crunch with bop-bop- 
bop vocals. It reinforced the feelings hinted at in the first album: that 
nothing would be the same in the underground again. 

The band toured relentlessly, playing everywhere that would have 
them. If you were living in the Midwest at the time, they seemed to play 
your town—wherever it might have been—as much as the locals did. It 
was the band’s “road warrior” status that helped cement them as the next 
big thing, one of a few bands from the underground to garner major-label 
interest in the post-Green Day bust of the late-’90s. But it was that same 
status that found the band in a ditch on the side of a highway outside 
Omaha late at night in early 1997 after their van hit a patch of black ice 
and flipped, trapping some members underneath. 

Picking themselves up from the horror of the wreck, they released 


Very Emergency, an album that moved the band closer to a polished pow¬ 
er-pop sound and further from the rawness of their previous releases. It 
was an album that almost everyone in the underground expected would 
propel the band to mainstream stardom. 

Fate, however, had a different future planned for the band. Suffer¬ 
ing from a series of ever-worsening headaches, VonBolen was diagnosed 
in 2000 with a fist-sized brain tumor. Although malignant, it was surgi¬ 
cally removed, and the hardworking band took an extended break while 
VonBolen recovered. 

The album that followed this, 2002’s Wood/Water was different 
than those that had come before. Slickly produced—perhaps over-pro¬ 
duced—by Smiths' legend Steven Street, the album, released on Epitaph 
imprint Anti-, showcased a refined songwriting that underscored both the 
band’s strengths and weaknesses. Response to the album in the states 
vacillated between tepid and hostile—“It’s an album from a guy ques¬ 
tioning whether he wants to make albums anymore”—is a representative 
quote from the time. Although the band could still draw a crowd, it proved 
not to be enough, and soon they called it quits. 

It wasn’t supposed to happen, not like this. Your high-profile band breaks 
up, you follow up with a new band that adds another high-profile member 
(Dismemberment Plan bassist Eric Axelson) and you can't get a record 
out to save your life. But it did happen—to Maritime. Twice. When they 
delivered their first album, Glass Floor, to Anti-, the label passed. Finally 
released on DC stalwart DeSoto Records, the uneven album was mostly 
ignored. The band toured, but with Axelson living in Washington DC while 
VonBolen and Didier remained in Milwaukee, they were unable to gain 
the audience the Promise Ring had. The complications of adulthood and 
families added to the hurdles the band had to jump as it struggled to 
make a name for itself anew. 

When they recorded their second album, DeSoto was on hiatus. The 
record was released abroad, but there was no home for it here in the US. 
Considering that the Promise Ring sold upwards of 200,000 records dur¬ 
ing their tenure, an import-only Maritime release seemed impossible to 
comprehend. That the songs on the album were everything they should 
have been—the alchemy concocted a decade before was back once again, 
only mature, self-assured, and frankly better— simply added insult to in¬ 
jury. When the band finally did find a label, Chicago’s burgeoning Flame- 
shovel, they lost Axelson just prior to the album’s release this April. The 
twist of fate that had threatened VonBolen and Didier almost a decade 
ago seemed poised to continue. 

Yet it wasn’t supposed to happen, not like this. It wasn’t supposed to be 
possible, anymore, for a band playing music for the right reasons to make 
it big. Success needs to be groomed nowadays, damn it. Bands need a 
big label doing big business to take off. Marketing strategies need to be 
coordinated and demographics clearly defined. 

But somehow, it is happening. We, the Vehicles has come out to rave 
reviews (even the ‘Ring-hostile Pitchfork Media gave it a positive listen). Von¬ 
Bolen and Didier quickly replaced Axelson with Milwaukee locals Justin Klug 
and Dan Hinz, making practicing and quick tours possible for the first time in 
years. Momentum is behind Maritime and perhaps, this time, the future we 
once thought just out of reach will become the present we deserve. ® 

Inteview by Daniel Sinker 

Band portrait by Mark Dawursk other photos courtesy Dan Didier 
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WHEN YOU’RE 20, ALL YOU WANT TO BE IS ON THE ROAD BECAUSE 
THAT’S FUN. YOU CAN TRAVEL AND YOU CAN LIVE IN A VAN. BUT NOW, 
WE ARE HAVING KIDS AND WE OWN HOMES AND IT’S STILL IMPORTANT 
TO TOUR, BUT THE AMOUNT IS LESS SIGNIFICANT. 


The Promise Ring was interviewed in Punk 
Planet 14, and this interview is for Punk 
Planet 74. [Laughs.] It’s been 60 issues—10 
years—since you were last interviewed in the 
magazine. Is it possible to sum up those last 
10 years? 

Dan Didier: It is possible . . . [Laughs.] 

Davey VonBolen: . . . it’s just a matter of 
how brief of a summation you’re looking 
for. Ten years ago was early in the Prom¬ 
ise Ring. That interview was right after the 
first album came out. So in those 10 years, 
there was the buildup—a time when noth¬ 
ing could go wrong. Then . . . 

Didier: . . . everything went wrong. 

VonBolen: Yeah, accidents and “the tumor 
years” . . . there was very little band activity 
and everyone just did their personal life. 
Then there were two years after that when 
we were trying to figure out our identity 
again. And then there have been three 
years of Maritime. I mean, probably be¬ 
tween issues 14 and 24 we were pretty much 
just on tour. Then we weren’t on tour. And 
then we were in this band. I don’t know, 
Dan, is there a better way of saying it? 

Didier: There was hype, we were selling 
records, and we peaked at a time when ev¬ 


erything went not so good anymore—per¬ 
sonal issues with Davey’s health, sure, but 
also us being in the band and not being 
necessarily super-psyched anymore be¬ 
cause we’d burnt ourselves out by touring 
so much. We still wanted to keep it going 
because we loved doing it, but—it’s difficult 
to keep going and be psyched about some¬ 
thing when you know you’re at a peak. You 
knew you were at a point where there was 
nowhere else to go but down. [Laughs.] 

VonBolen: It definitely leveled off to a 
point where there had to be an angled 
turn, and which direction [we went in] was 
a matter of who got their way. We all dis¬ 
agreed on which way to turn. And that’s 
when we got to a point where we realized we 
were really different people. When we were 
20 and starting the band, we were all the 
same. If you’re in a specific subculture of 
people, there’s a time when you all have the 
same goals. The subculture of musician, 
the goal is to make it, or to do it—what¬ 
ever your definition of that is—and we were 
doing it. But with my illness and health, 
the band stopped touring. And once we 
stopped touring, we started to realize what 
part of our lives this actually played. And 
that’s when we all had different ideas— 
“OK, we stopped, how do we start again?” 



You have to ask yourself these questions. I 
think it was a positive thing; of course, it 
ended the band, but I don’t think there was 
any other conclusion. The band was going 
to end, and whatever helped it get there was 
a positive. 

Didier: When we were touring in the be¬ 
ginning, if someone wasn’t on board, they 
were gone. But at the end of the band it got 
to a point where it was like, “Let’s be honest 
here: I’d rather be your friend than your 
business partner, so let’s remove the busi¬ 
ness aspect of this relationship so we can 
stay friends.” It flipped—the importance 
was on the person and not the band. 

VonBolen: The business was not worth 
saving over the friendships. 

So then is the new band more about the friend¬ 
ships? What is the goal of Maritime? 

VonBolen: [Laughs.] That’s a good question. 

Didier: To me the goal is to try and make 
it work while juggling our personal lives 
and the music. The importance now is less 
about touring and getting out there as it 
is about just making really good records. 
When you’re 20, all you want to be is on 
the road because that’s fun. You can travel 
and you can live in a van—“Let’s do it.” But 
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now, we are having kids and we own homes 
and it’s still important to tour, but the 
amount is less significant. 

VonBolen: The quality of time has to be 
stronger because the quantity of time is 
less. The goal doesn’t change much, just 
the way you go about it. Good songs were 
always our goal. 

Didier: Yeah, but back then it was like, 
“Let’s get a record out so we can tour.” Now 
it’s more like, “Let’s take our time and 
make a really good record and tour when 
we can.” 

VonBolen: There was no conversation at 
the start of this band where we said, “If 
you’re not in for five years, man, you’re 
not in.” Obviously not. It was more like we 
liked playing music together, we still had 
this strong bond of song and it’s silly to ig¬ 
nore that, so let’s keep doing it. For some 
reason, music still wants us to keep making 
it. It’s not like we’re ancient either—there 
are a lot older people than us making mu¬ 
sic. But our previous band had an identity 
of youth. 

Those expectations of identity can be hard 
to shake. One thing that’s funny to me about 
Punk Planet—and I’m sure you’ve had identi¬ 
cal experiences—is that people will say, “Oh 
right, you guys are that emo magazine that 
interviews bands like the Promise Ring or the 
Get Up Kids.” And it’s like, “Dude that was 10 
years ago—have you not picked up an issue in 
10 years?” How much is that identity difficult 
to overcome for you? 

VonBolen: There are plenty of people 
I meet who say, “Oh, you’re in that kid 
band.” And yeah, I was—when I was a kid. 
It’s impossible to change that. When we did 
the Promise Ring reunion show, we talked 
about how the audience was made up of a 
huge percentage of people who hadn’t ever 
seen us and who hadn’t even gotten into 
music until after the band broke up. And 
that, to me, seems impossible. Someone from 
Cleveland said, “I never got a chance to see 
you.” And it’s like, you must have—we played 
there seven times a year between 1995 an< ^ 
2002 . That’s 49 shows in Cleveland alonel 
How is it plausible that you missed it? But 
then you realize, “Oh right, you were 14 
when we broke up and now you’re 18.” 

I spent last night reading old reviews of Prom¬ 


ise Ring stuff. Some of your reviews—espe¬ 
cially of the later albums—were fucking insane 
in terms of the level of personal attack and vit¬ 
riol they contained. 

Didier: Were you just reading the Pitch- 
fork reviews? [Laughs.] 

Those were certainly some of the most vindic¬ 
tive, but overall there was something about 
that band that polarized the audience—you 
either loved it or hated it. And if you loved it, 
you loved it a lot; if you hated it, you hated it a 
lot. With some distance, have you been able to 
suss out why reactions were so strong? 

VonBolen: It’s totally still true. Today a 
Pitchfork review came out of We, The Vehicles 
and it seemed to me like they went through 
three pencils writing the review because 
they couldn’t believe they liked the record. 
It was like it was paining them to say these 
nice things. So that relationship is still 
very much there. Even today, most people 
lead off articles about us by saying, “Prom¬ 
ise Ring: loved 'em or hated 'em!” 

But it seems like your peers got more of a pass 
than you did. 

Didier: That’s true. I don’t really know why 
that was. 

I was listening to 30 Degrees Everywhere on 
my way up here, and I was trying to figure 
out why it pissed people off so much. And 
now that there’s some perspective on it, it’s 
clear that it was a record that changed ev¬ 
erything—as weird as that may be for you to 
think about. 

VonBolen: When we made a few songs on 
that first record, I remember thinking, 
“We re going to get nailed to the cross for 
doing this.” But that’s why we had to do it. 
“A Picture Postcard” sticks out in my mind 
as being the real polarizing, love it/hate 
it song. “Watertown Plank” was our first 
single, and I remember thinking, when 
we put that out, that there wasn’t a fanbase 
for it. It wasn’t music anyone was listening 
to. We were 19 and we didn’t know what we 
were getting into. 

Looking at the musical landscape now—at the 
bands that are clearly derived from the sound 
that you and your peers fleshed out—and look¬ 
ing at how hugely successful they have be¬ 
come—bands like Hawthorne Heights—what 
is that perspective like? Back when you were 


at your peak, it felt like either you or one of 
three or four other bands were going to hit it 
big. But now, 10 years down the line, what 
we all defined as “hitting it big” was so much 
smaller than what’s happening now. 

Didier: I could really care less about the 
success of these bands now because it’s 
so removed from how I feel good music 
should work. I find it intriguing, sure— 
Hawthorne Heights creating their own 
MySpace site, and setting it up so that if 
you sign up 20 people you unlock videos 
and shit—it’s like, “Wait, what?” That is so 
far removed from what I think music is and 
how it should be put out there. It’s mind- 
blowing, actually, the difference between 
IO years ago and today. 

VonBolen: People often will come up to 
me and ask how I feel about this awful stuff 
on the radio—this safe version of a wa¬ 
tered-down Get Up Kids. They’re always 
asking if they can blame me for this, or if 
I’m pissed that these lame guys in purple 
shirts and white ties are doing bad versions 
of whatever that style I was a part of. It’s not 
like I want to be linked in this chain at all, 
but I always imagine the 40-year-old 1985 
Revolution Summer DC person think¬ 
ing “Who is that guy? The Promise Ring is 
just this mixed with this mixed with these 
other bands that Amy Pickering was in.” I 
was IO when they were 20 and people were 
being born when I was IO. I really can’t tell 
you if we were a link in the chain of a wa¬ 
tered-down version of a watered-down ver¬ 
sion who people are ripping off and water¬ 
ing down now. But you know what? There 
are bands playing in basements right now 
who are kicking people’s butts with the un¬ 
safe version of this stuff, the same way that 
bands in our time did. 

Didier: Are the popular bands of today go¬ 
ing to matter in five years or in IO years? 

VonBolen: Or is there a Rapid City band 
that we don’t know about and will only 
sell 2000 records, but is going to be¬ 
come the basis of what comes after? For 
us as 20 year olds, Sunny Day Real Es¬ 
tate’s Diary was the record that you had to 
go see the band because of. But when I 
went to go see them there were maybe 12 
people there. 

Didier: The point is that whatever band 
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influences you is the only one that really 
matters, regardless if there are 12 people at 
the show or 1200. 

VonBolen: Yeah, but to think about it at 
that point, nobody really liked it. The 
whole point of this is to say that I don’t 
think we can speak about what current 
bands are going to become influential. 

How has your relationship with music and 
bands and success changed as you’ve gotten 
older, had kids, and settled down? 

VonBolen: Kids definitely change it. 
The financial thing that you never ever 
thought about becomes an issue. I have 
to help provide for my family now. But 
in general it changes so gradually. You 
slowly become an adult and you begin to 
treat it like an adult treats it. It’s a piece 
of the pie, but there are a lot of interest¬ 
ing things in my life. We still know that 
it matters—probably moreso now than 
ever—but having a kid definitely made 
me think that financially we had to make 
it work. We couldn’t do the six-week tour 
where the van died and we had to fix 
it, and so we lost $4000. You can’t just 
compound that loss with lost time here, 
and lost time making money here. 

So you both have jobs? 


Didier: I do freelance video editing. I work 
here and there whenever there’s jobs. 

VonBolen: I bartend, but just one or two 
shifts a week after my family goes to bed. I 
do that instead of sleep. 

So is the band what you rely on for income? 

Didier: Not so much. We rely on it for per¬ 
sonal enjoyment and our personal need to do 
this, and write better songs and make bet¬ 
ter records. That’s all I want from the band. 
You can’t control popularity. You can’t con¬ 
trol record sales. You hope someone likes it, 
but you can’t even control that. 

VonBolen: That’s definitely something 
that has changed. We don’t try to control 
those things now, but in the past we would 
have tried by having to be on tour and hav¬ 
ing to be visible. Now, we don’t do that so 
much. We owe our allegiances to the mu¬ 
sic—which is maybe a cliche, but it’s true. 
We really don’t care what our image is out¬ 
side of the songs. 

Didier: That being said, it is in the back of 
our mind that hopefully lightning will strike 
twice. 

VonBolen: Of course. 

Didier: Obviously, that’s back there and 
you think, “Maybe this record will do it.” 


But because we’re also realists, we know 
that lightning generally doesn’t strike twice. 

You said you owe allegiances to the music, but 
how much of your allegiance is to each other? 
You have been in a band together a long time. 
When did you first meet? 

VonBolen: I was 19. It was right around 
Dan’s 20 th birthday. It was at a Shades 
Apart show at the Fireside Bowl, right? 
They spent half the set playing Descen- 
dents covers. 

Didier: Yeah, that was a great show. 

VonBolen: Without Dan, I wouldn’t still 
be playing music, that’s guaranteed. So if 
that’s an allegiance, then yeah ... I re¬ 
member we were writing music one day, 
just the two of us, and I don’t know what 
my problem was, but it was one of these 
exceptionally tornado days where every¬ 
thing was just flying around me, and it hit 
me like a brick: “This must just be so hard 
for Dan to sit there and watch.” It was such 
a moment of clarity. It sucked for me, but 
that’s just how I am, but for Dan? Holy nuts! 
To watch all this chaos occur in his shared 
space must have been torture. And I re¬ 
member I turned to you and said exactly 
that. Dan didn’t even look at me and said, 
“It’s definitely the yin to my yang.” [Laughs.] 
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And man, thank goodness for that be¬ 
cause I just feel like a wreck sometimes. I 
couldn’t record music on a boombox if I 
had to. I just kind of throw it all at Dan, 
he organizes it all in mid-air, and it comes 
down as a band. That was exactly the mo¬ 
ment when I figured out how we fit. But 
how we fit is just one part of this bigger 
band. Finally having everyone living in 
the same city, we’re a real band now. Mar¬ 
itime’s image seems to have always been 
that the band just an extension of us, or us 
and Eric. And now it’s definitely changed 
into a band. 

Didier: In hindsight, Eric was great, but 
because he was in DC, nothing was easy. 
Even if we just wanted to play a weekend of 
shows around the Midwest it would be such 
a big production. We’d have to get him 
here, and get him here early enough so we 
could rehearse, and have him stay extra so 
we could write new songs. He was Eric and 
he was great, so we tried to make it work, 
but totally in hindsight, it wasn’t easy. Now 
we can just call each other up and say “Be 
there at eight.” 

How often do you practice now? 

Didier: Once a week, but sometimes we’ll 
throw an extra one or two if we need it. But 
for me—I’m a structure fiend—it’s nice to 
have the expectation that we’ll be together 
for sure once a week. With Eric, we would 
block out these big chunks of time where 
you’d practice and write and tour, but then 
there’d be nothing forever. 

VonBolen: You feel like you’re a part of it. 
For the first year and a half of Maritime, 
I don’t think any of us felt like we were 
an everyday band. You’d have to remind 
yourself that you’re a musician, not just 
a bartender and a stay-at-home parent. 
That’s hard to remember when you’re only 
picking up your tools and going to work 
once every four months. And right now, 
having this new dynamic, these new per¬ 
sonalities, it’s so healthy. Right now—who 
knows what the future holds—but right now 
it’s so much fun. 

Didier: Yeah, it’s great. You get that 
excitement again of, “Oh yeah, we’re a 
band and this is what we do!” It’s a feel¬ 
ing I haven’t felt in a long time. Even at 
the end of the Promise Ring that feeling 


wasn’t there. We weren’t sure who was in 
the band, we didn’t have a regular bass 
player, we’d hire musicians for touring. 
That feeling of unity began to separate. 
It kept on going into Maritime with Eric 
being away in DC and having to hire gui¬ 
tar players and keyboard players just for 
touring, that unity was gone. It’s great to 
feel it again. 

VonBolen: It’s been a long time. The last 
time I felt it was when Scott Schoenbeck 
was in the Promise Ring and he left the 
band in what, early 2001? It’s been fivejears 
of playing music and not feeling that really 
rudimentary feeling . . . 

Didier: . . . that all other bands feel. 

VonBolen: We’ve been working without 
that for so long, you forget that it’s simple 
to be in a band. For the last two years, it’s 
been such a big mess. flThe record coming 
out now is really in tune with the way ev¬ 
erything else is working now. 

But that’s funny, because the record has been 
done for a while, right? 

VonBolen: Yeah it has. And it was lucky 
that the record paused long enough for us 
to become a band. 

What was the holdup with the record? 

Didier: Oh label issues. We recorded the 
record for DeSoto—Kim Coletta paid for 
the recording and the artwork—and then 
we got an e-mail from her saying “I don’t 
really want to be a label anymore. I’ll put 
it out, if you want ...” And it was like, 
no, we can’t have someone who’s releasing 
the record with one foot out the door. But 
she’d already licensed the record in Japan 
and in Europe and tours were already be¬ 
ing booked for us over there, and so we de¬ 
cided to keep that going and take the time 
to find a place to put it out domestically. 

VonBolen: We owe a lot to Kim though. 
She saved us from having to make a deci¬ 
sion between things we weren’t comfort¬ 
able with for the first record. 

What kind of things? 

VonBolen: Just the labels that were in¬ 
terested and plausible places for us to be 
were not places we were IOO percent sold 
on. And she said, “We can just do this re¬ 
cord and you can find a better place for 


the next record.” I think that helped rein¬ 
vigorate her on her label for a while, but it 
wasn’t where we needed to be for the next 
record. But yeah, it was complicated. And 
now things are easier and are starting to 
line up: there’s a band and a new record 
label with a great vibe—Jesse Woghin from 
Flameshovel actually did the very first 
Promise Ring website, so it’s great to re¬ 
connect with him. 

There was a point in the Promise Ring’s tra¬ 
jectory where if someone had told you, “Yeah, 
you’re going to release a couple more albums 
and they’re not going to take off, and then 
you’re going to be in a new band and it’s going 
to have trouble even just getting records out,” 
it would have seemed impossible. Even from 
an outsider’s perspective that just seems like 
there’d be no fucking way. But that’s the way 
it went. Why do you think it took five years to 
get things lined up again like this? 

Didier: Well I think that’s maybe where per¬ 
sonal lives come into play and into focus. 

VonBolen: Yeah, the situation has defi¬ 
nitely changed quite a bit in our lives. 
But you know what? I bartend with a few 
people who have albums full of songs, but 
don’t record them because they’re wait¬ 
ing for a band to come together. And we 
could totally have been one of those peo¬ 
ple, and you could be asking, “Why haven’t 
we heard from these guys in five years?” 
Instead, we pushed it and there have defi¬ 
nitely been some hiccups and some bumps, 
but we’ve been trying to make good songs 
and put them on records. We’ve had to 
compromise sometimes to make things 
move an inch forward, but I’d rather have 
done that than wait. 

It’s interesting to hear you describe that as a 
compromise, because to me, it’s not. To me, 
to have continued the Promise Ring and got¬ 
ten the big success that everyone thought was 
coming—that was going to take real compro¬ 
mise. To me, what you’re talking about, that’s 
not compromising, that’s simply making things 
connect however they need to connect. But it 
seems like people keep telling your story as a 
cautionary tale. 

VonBolen: It’s been spun in this negative 
way so much. But when the Promise Ring 
was on the verge and all the bad things 
that happened—we got in a car wreck, 
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I BARTEND WITH A FEW PEOPLE WHO HAVE 
ALBUMS FULL OF SONGS, BUT DON’T RECORD 
THEM BECAUSE THEY’RE WAITING FOR A BAND 
TO COME TOGETHER. AND WE COULD TOTALLY 
HAVE BEEN ONE OF THOSE PEOPLE, AND YOU 
COULD BE ASKING, “WHY HAVEN’T WE HEARD 
FROM THESE GUYS IN FIVE YEARS?” INSTEAD, 
WE PUSHED IT. 



that’s bad, and I got sick, and that’s bad 
too—that stuff also made us so much 
more excited about the music we were on 
the verge of making. We could have very 
easily put out a totally BS record of av¬ 
erage second-run Promise Ring songs, 
put it out on a major label, and there’d 
be two other people sitting here talking 
about bands like the Promise Ring who 
are watered-down, compromised rich 
guys, but that we’re totally psyched for 
anyway. [Laughs.] But we didn’t do that. 
Instead, I think the record that “failed,” 
Wood/Water, was a really great reinvention. 
Some of it is just perspective: In Europe, 
Wood/Water is regarded as the best record 
the Promise Ring ever dreamed up. Over 
there, people say, “Man, I can’t believe 
you guys broke up after such an amaz¬ 
ing record.” But I remember Jason and I 
always had a conversation where we said, 
“When this band shouldn’t be here any¬ 
more, we don’t want to be the last ones to 
see it.” We never wanted to be the band 
that people would see were coming to 
some really small club and you’d think, 
“Wow, they’re still kicking around?” 
So all these bad things that happened, 
to me, were positives. I didn’t get rich, 
that’s true. And that sucks. It would be 


nice to be rich. And sure, it stings a 
little when everybody who talks about it 
says, “We’re shocked that you guys aren’t 
the band that hit.” That makes you feel 
like you missed an opportunity. But oth¬ 
er than that, we became much stronger, 
smarter, better human beings because of 
it. For me, the end of the Promise Ring 
is a positive. We ended the band exactly 
when we should have. 

Whether we like it or not, what has become 
defined as “success” is sales and money. And 
because of that the public story of the Promise 
Ring is the story of failure. But that’s because 
the story is told through our perspective to¬ 
day—which, when you think about it, is such 
a fucked-up perspective. 

Didier: That’s true. Selling records now is 
the only means that success is measured. 

VonBolen: Sure, that we broke up and then 
right afterwards IO things not completely 
unlike us became the next big thing. Sure, 
then it’s easy to say it was bad timing. And 
there’s tons of bad timing—had we started 
the band two years later and kept it going 
two years longer, who knows. 

What I’m driving at is that it wasn't bad tim¬ 
ing—it’s you guys. And not you guys meaning, 
“Oh, you’re cursed,” but because it’s you guys, 


it just wasn’t going to work. Your dynamic 
together, the way you think of the music you 
make, the lives you lead: to achieve what peo¬ 
ple currently define as success, you couldn’t 
have remained yourselves. 

Didier: That’s totally true. For me, suc¬ 
cess equals failure in a way. I always think 
someone must have made a big compro¬ 
mise to be so successful. It’s always great 
to have people want your records and 
come see you live, but whenever I see 
bands that have become successful, I feel 
like there must be something sneaky go¬ 
ing on. [Laughs.] 

VonBolen: Remember when Behind the 
Music was popular? I always wondered 
where these piles of videotapes of these 
bands through the ages were coming 
from. It’s like it’s wired: “I know they’re 
going to be big in 2004, so I’d better 
take this video of them in 1996.” I always 
felt like, “Man, I don’t have muscles, a 
flashy shirt, or an American Idol voice, and 
we don’t have nearly enough footage of us 
growing up through the years to be one 
of those bands! ” 

Didier: That’s the whole thing: the Prom¬ 
ise Ring was never marketable. And we’re 
not the kind of people that would let 
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ourselves be easily packaged. We can’t 
be sneaky. 

But that moment when you guys were coming 
up there was a change in the underground—a 
change, I would say, not for the better. Sud¬ 
denly, every band needed a publicist and a 
sales pitch. There was this collective real¬ 
ization that this stuff could be packaged, it 
could be made simpler and sold to people that 
wouldn’t make the same effort that your typi¬ 
cal underground music fan was going to. It’s 
interesting to realize now that even though the 
music was accessible, the ability to package 
the band just wasn’t there. I think that it’s true 
again with Maritime: it could have been easily 
packaged two years ago, but you guys didn’t 
want to make it easy. 

Didier: I think it’s a matter of how you’re 
rooted in this stuff. When I was first get¬ 
ting into music, what I liked about the 
bands I was into was that it wasn’t in¬ 
grained in their heads that they had to 
follow a path from point A to point B. 
And the same is true with me—to do it, 
it would feel weird. I wouldn’t even know 
where to begin; I feel like I’d have to take 
a class. [Laughs.] 

When I pulled up the Hawthorne Heights 
MySpace page during the height of their Bill¬ 


board Chart quest, and the first thing I saw 
was a video of the singer making a direct sales 
pitch to the viewer to come out and buy their 
album, I felt a little piece of me die. 

Didier: But the weird thing to me is, don’t 
you think their fans feel like they’re being 
had in some way? 

But they don’t. Look at the lineage: When 
you were at the age that you were defin¬ 
ing your musical values, you were looking at 
bands that had none of the add-ons that exist 
now—the publicists, press kits, the promo¬ 
tional machines. But then the culture became 
slightly more sophisticated and a few of these 
trappings were added—a publicist, a booking 
agent—and then people that came of age then 
saw that as the baseline and added more to it 
still. And so the baseline keeps being changed, 
and Hawthorne Heights is a natural result of 
that continual raising of the bar. 

Didier: If that’s true, and their way of do¬ 
ing it is now the baseline, then I’m afraid. 
If we’re about to have a ton of bands emu¬ 
late their way of doing things, then, oh my 
god, what are we in for? 

VonBolen: But that stuff is still consid¬ 
ered part of the underground. Bands 
that are on their way to charting num¬ 


ber one on Billboard are still somehow 
considered underground—that’s just BS. 
And I think that bands don’t share those 
goals have to break off from that lump, 
and bands like Hawthorne Heights will 
be just part of Top-40 pop, and their 
name will be written next to Eminem 
and Kelly Clarkson on kids’ notebooks. 
I keep waiting for this to happen, and it’s 
just not happening. But it has to happen 
eventually. Bands have to start realizing 
that they can’t put up with that much BS, 
that they can’t sell their musical life that 
much and they have to take a step back. 
And I’d like to think we’re a part of that. 
It’s got to be the logical conclusion: 
people have to realize that that stuff is 
insane, that that kind of success is for 
the masses. “Pink is the new orange / 
Orange is the new pink.” There has to 
be a rebellion against that among think¬ 
ing humans. And god, the temperature 
has never been more certain. Politically, 
if we’re not in an age of rebellion—a re¬ 
alization that it’s time to care and every¬ 
thing is pointing toward the fact that you 
have to make a difference right now be¬ 
cause this place is terrible—then I don’t 
know when we will be. ® 
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H ardcore needs help, people. Just pre¬ 
tending that bands like Atreyu don’t exist 
won’t make them go away. We need to 
support bands that are actually making music 
that’s worth getting excited for, and stop mak¬ 
ing small talk with dudes in shitty bands at 
venues by telling them that their new record is 
“awesome.” Negative reinforcement can be a 
beautiful thing! 

While we're lying through our teeth to 
some emo-problem having fuckface, Marshall¬ 
town, Iowa's Modern Life is War are sneaking 
up behind us with one of those pieces of wood 
that has a nail in it, just waiting for the right time 
to slam it home down our ear canal and admire 
their work. Signed to Deathwish Inc. after the 
release of a 7” and their first full-length My 
Love. My Way , the band is riding high off the re¬ 
lease of their second album, Witness. An inde¬ 
scribable mix of hardcore and countless other 
influences all blended together, Witness clocks 
in at just under a half an hour of the most pas¬ 
sionate and intense hardcore available for con¬ 
sumption by the public. Coming out of nowhere 
at the start of the new millennium, Modern Life 
is War are one of the few modern hardcore 
bands actually trying to do something different 
with the stagnant genre. Punk Planet was able 
to talk to Modern Life is War's vocalist Jeffrey 
Eaton from their practice space, in just enough 
time so the Sopranos wouldn’t be missed. 

Interview by Dave Hofer 

Your band sounds a lot different than a lot of 
other hardcore bands from the last decade or 
so. What brought you to hardcore? 

It was kind of a weird chain of events. Me 
and all the guys in the band grew up on the 
same records. Nineties punk-rock records 
like Rancid and Operation Ivy, and we were 
all listening to Minor Threat back then but 
we didn’t realize it was anything different 
than Rancid. Somewhere down the road I 
started to make the association with other 
hardcore bands and how they were a sepa¬ 
rate entity from punk rock, and I got into 
Gorilla Biscuits and stuff like that. The 
other four guys in Modern Life is War 
started the band, and they were playing a 
little more punk rock-oriented music that 
was a little more melodic, I guess you could 
say. When I joined the band, I made a mix 
tape with the kind of stuff that I wanted 


to do, and I think that mix tape probably 
had Unbroken, Ruination, and probably 
some more youth-crew stuff like Youth of 
Today. I kind of gave them that as a refer¬ 
ence of what I was interested in doing. My 
main inspiration was Holding On’s Just 
Another Day LP that they put out on Havoc 
Records. They came down from Minne¬ 
apolis and played our first show with us 
in Tyler’s Mom’s basement. Then, they 
had us up to Minneapolis to play a show, 
and things just snowballed from there. We 
put out our own record on our own label, 
and just worked second jobs or whatever to 
scrounge money together to do that. We 
had no idea how to put out a record at that 
point. We figured that no one was going to 
put out our fucking record. If we want a 
record out, we re going to have to put it out 
on our own. We did that and booked our 
own tour using connections we got from 
Holding On, and I remember using Book 
Your Own Fuckin’ Life , which is pretty outdated 
at this point. In a lot of ways we were crash¬ 
ing a party we weren’t invited to. We just 
sort of smuggled our way in there. 

How did you end up being the singer? It doesn’t 
seem to be the most desirable position. 

This is actually the third band I’ve sang in, 
and our drummer Tyler has been in every 
band I’ve been in. We’ve always worked to¬ 
gether. I don’t really know what it was! I 
think it was just sort of an instinct for me. 
When I listened to records, I would re¬ 
member the lyrics by heart, so easily, and 
that was the thing that I would always focus 
on. That was always the main focus for me 
was the lyrics and the vocals. To me, that 
was always the soul of the music, and what 
gave me an impression of a band being one 
way or the other was the lyrics and the vo¬ 
cals. I think it was just a natural thing for 
me. I don’t feel I’m a musically talented 
person. I think of myself as a hack that 
works really hard to make it work. 

How old were you when you played in your 
first band? 

I think I was l6. 

When did you realize that there was an under¬ 
ground scene? 

We were listening to those ‘9° s punk re¬ 
cords, and we all had Nirvana and Green 


Day and that shit. The thing was, there 
was no older punk kids in our town, and 
the closest thing to us is Des Moines. Not 
many shows come through there, and it’s 
an hour away. Iowa City is an hour and a 
half, and that was the same thing: relative¬ 
ly few shows. The only places there were 
big, legit scenes going on was in Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, or St. Louis, 
and those are four, five, or six hours from 
us. When we got into punk rock, we just 
started bands, rented out halls, made fly¬ 
ers, and put out our own demo tapes. Not 
because we were like, “Yeah, this is DIY.” 
but because there was no other way to do 
it, and there was no older example of how 
things should go. There was no anything. 
We wanted to have a punk-rock scene, but 
we didn’t have a way to do it, and we didn’t 
have any older kids to look up to or to show 
us how to do it, so we just started wing¬ 
ing it on our own. I’ve always thought of 
it as an underground scene. I didn’t go to 
a big club where I paid a high cover price, 
got patted down at the door and there was 
a backstage. That didn’t happen for years 
of me going to shows, If we had some big 
rock club in town, and big hardcore or 
punk bands coming through, maybe we 
would have focused our efforts on play¬ 
ing there and trying to get the attention 


of a larger band or label. 


We started this 
band and we were so isolated. We didn’t 
really have any connections with anyone. 
I remember booking our first tour. We 
sent out 7“inches to people so they would 
book a show. A lot of people were sur¬ 
prised we did that, but to us, that was how 
it had to be done. 


_|We would tell people, 

“We know that no one knows who we are. 
You’ve never seen us or heard of us before, 
but we’ll open the show and play for free.” 
We figured if we sold enough 7-inches, we 
would only have to pay a couple hundred 
dollars out of each of our pockets to do 
a three-week tour to the east coast. It was 
out of necessity and it just kept going that 
way. That’s how we were comfortable do¬ 
ing things, that’s how we knew how to do 
things, and we just relied on ourselves 
because we didn’t have anything else to 
rely on. 


Do you feel that Modern Life is War is bet¬ 
ter because of it? Does it frustrate you seeing 
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other bands that don’t have to bust so much 
ass to get things going for themselves? 

We got satisfaction out of it. We started 
this band in late 2001, early 2002- As far 
as this era goes, those were the last couple 
of years where you would start a band from 
the ground up and do things the way we did 
it, and then achieve a level of success like 
we’ve achieved. I think after that, things 
immediately got more MP3, MySpace, and 
bands getting signed really easily. Hard¬ 
core bands getting signed to labels like 
Ferret and Trustkill where you might get 
a new van, or you might get a new trailer, 
or new equipment and a big recording 
budget. Sometimes it’s definitely frustrat¬ 
ing. I’m not going to name names, but we 
played a show on tour this one night and 
we got a significantly better reaction than 
any of the other bands we played with, and 
we’re driving this old, beaten-down ‘80s 
van, and all the other bands have these 
new vans bought for them by their record 
labels. We’d been having van troubles on 
that tour, just breaking down and pouring 
lots of money into it. There’s times where 
you go, “Well, fuck. What’s to stop us from 
trying to go to that other side?” We’ve 
worked hard enough, and these bands put 
out one EP and got a record deal for their 
full-length and have a brand new van and 
a trailer. Here we are, two albums, a 7 ”> 
and a split later driving this piece of shit. 
By no means do we feel like we deserve it, 
but then again, if it’s there for the taking, 
should we take it? 

And how do you answer that? 


There’re a lot of different factors. We’ve 
never really been approached by record 
labels like that. I don’t know if it’s because 
of our location. I don’t know what it is, ex¬ 
actly. We always do what we’re comfortable 
with, and we work with people we feel like 
we can trust. We really don’t want more 
than we’ve earned or more than we feel like 
we deserve. I don’t have a strong answer for 
that. It’s just the way we continue to choose 
to do things, for whatever reason. 

Do you find it difficult? 

I think so. Sometimes it’s difficult to keep 
that mindset, for sure. We want as many 
people as possible to hear this band. We 
want to make a living off this band. It’s not 
a hobby for us. It’s completely overtaken 
our lives and we’ve all bypassed opportu¬ 
nities we’ve had in our personal lives and 
sacrificed a lot to keep doing this. Not only 
that, but we really believe what we’re doing 
musically, lyrically, and in our live show. 
We do want to bring that to as many people 
as possible. There’s no doubt about that. 
Maybe there will be a day when we do want 
to go to a bigger label. But for right now, 
we just want to keep progressing musically 
and lyrically and make smart decisions. We 
don’t want to jump into something and not 
know what we’re getting into. 

One of the things that sets apart good hardcore 
bands from bad hardcore bands, for me, are 
the lyrics. How did you start writing? 

I really don’t have a process at all, but I do 
write constantly. I always keep a journal. 
I don’t do day-to-day entries about what 


happened that day, but I’m always writing 
down when I have a thought pop into my 
head or a line pops into my head, I always 
have a pen and paper and I’m always writing 
that stuff down. I kind of had a general vi¬ 
sion for each record we’ve done, all the way 
back to our 7”- I remember on our 7”, I was 
kind of like, “I have to do something, lyri¬ 
cally, to motivate us and to let people know 
that we’re serious and to let people know 
where we’re coming from.” And also, to 
make us stand apart from the current crop 


roiffBBHI We didn’t want to come out and 
sound like all those other bands. I though 
that if we were saying the same things and 
sounding the same as all of those other 
bands, we don’t stand a chance in hell, be¬ 
cause we re from Iowa and no one knows 


who the fuck we are. 


We’re just going to get 


lost in that flood. The song I’m most proud 
of on that first 7” is “The Farmer’s Holi¬ 
day Association,” which is about farmers 
during the great depression that were still 
producing the crops that were feeding the 
country, and still couldn’t get good enough 
prices to support themselves or feed their 
own families. They started withholding 
their crops and demanding better prices 
as well as getting together with other 
farmers from the Midwest and going 
to Washington DC to protest. Eventu¬ 
ally, they did sign a bill that alleviated 
the situation for themselves, That was 
a weird thing to write a song like that 
and put it out on a hardcore record and 
then give it to people. I didn’t know what 
people would think of that. I’m writing 
a song about history in Iowa. I basically 
thought that people wouldn’t get it or 
they would hate it. It was the exact op¬ 
posite, basically. On My Love. My Way, at 
that point we had been out on the road 
some and I had been getting local bands’ 
CDs, demos, and stuff like that. Kind of 
checking into the scene at large that we 
were playing with, and I just didn’t feel 
that anyone was expressing the way that 
I felt or the way it seemed to me that a 
lot of kids felt. [Hardcore] is definitely 
a serious thing that a lot of kids devote a 
lot of their lives to. There’s a lot of an¬ 
ger and a lot of frustration going on. My 
goal with My Love. My Way was to articulate 
my own feelings and the feelings of kids I 
knew or grew up with who I thought were 
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similar to me and had devoted their lives 
to this stuff for a certain reason. 


Lately, more and more, I’ve noticed that re¬ 
cords that aren’t necessarily billed as “concept 
records,” but obviously have some sort of idea 
behind them, or some sort of preconceived no¬ 
tion and feel more like an album. Do you think 
that having a plan going into an album is better 
than just spur-of-the-moment inspiration? 


I think that both can be really effective. 
The thing with Witness was, what I wanted 
to do, musically . . . the idea I had in my 
head was to write a record that was a fast, 
raw, punk record. Really rough around 
the edges and really upbeat. The guys in 
the band had an entirely different vibe. I 
was kind of fighting ... it was sort of me 
against the other four guys, and at one 
point I actually quit the band. I wasn’t 
feeling it, and I didn’t know how to put vo¬ 


cals down to the music. 


Long story short, 
we did our first European tour and me and 
Chris went out drinking the first night we 
got there and he talked me into staying 
in the band that night. He was just like, 
“You’ve got to fucking make it work some¬ 
how, because we re not done yet. We can’t 
replace you, an8 we’r e not going to be able 
to go on,” and stuff. 


11 just started looking 
at it from different angles, and just de¬ 
cided to tell stories rather than try to write 
song lyrics. The songs don’t have a really 
strict structure to them. They’re free- 
flowing and open, so I decided to tell sto¬ 
ries and explore different subject matter 
and have my lyrics read so that they could 
be printed in a book and it would look nat¬ 
ural and they would stand up on their own 
with the writing and not with the music. 


We keep bringing up this abstract “hardcore 
scene.” What do you think that, with the Inter¬ 
net and bands getting signed really quickly and 
whatnot, that the scene could benefit from? 


I think that the things it could benefit 
from are so simple. Like bands having the 
desire to write original music, and to write 
words that mean something to them per¬ 
sonally. I think lyrics speak in IOO percent 
generalities. They’re all the same subject 
matter of being angry, really. No one is 
coming out and saying what they mean. 
People shouldn’t be scared to stick their 
neck out in different ways, be it musically 


or lyrically. I think that everyone is imi¬ 
tating everyone else, and rehashing things 
that happened a few years ago. 

Why do you think these bands are so fright¬ 
ened of doing something different? 

Just like anything in life, there’s a risk in 
going out on a limb and doing something 
that isn’t the same as everyone else. Whether 
that’s going to school and wearing some¬ 
thing different than all the other kids are 
wearing or being interested in different 
things. A band can start up and write youth- 
crew songs and have breakdowns and mosh 
parts and sing about being stabbed in the 
back and all of this stupid shit, and they can 
generally be accepted. Maybe they’re not 
going to stand out, but man, they can play 
in their local scene and when some band 
comes through town, they can open up that 
show and be someone. There’s nothing ter¬ 
ribly wrong with that . . . there’s all sorts of 
terrible problems in the world and having a 
scene with too many bands that sound the 
same isn’t really that big of a deal. I think 
that’s the main thing: it’s easy to just fit in 
and be accepted in this lukewarm way. As 
we go on in Modern Life is War, we want 
to be the band that people either love or 
hate. What we thought when we put out Wit¬ 
ness was that a ton of people were going to 
be like, “Fuck this band! What happened to 
this band?” Surprisingly, it didn’t happen. 
Ninety percent of people that liked our 7 ” 
and My Love. My Way really liked this record, 
too. For some people, I think it made them 
respect us even more. 

I find it fairly ironic that punk and hardcore are 
based on not fitting in and sticking out, and 
now everything is one big blob. 

There’s even these kind of traditional¬ 
ists or revivalists of say the early ‘80s, and 
there’s bands that strictly adhere to that. 
But, if you listen to Bad Brains’ self-titled 
album, the Minutemen’s Double Nickels on the 
Dime, Black Flag’s Damaged, or the Germs, 
none of those bands sound anything alike 
and you don’t hear anything like that com¬ 
ing out now. 

Do you think that maybe has something to do 
with how young punk rock is? Bands like the 
Minutemen or the Germs were influenced by 
things other than punk because punk didn’t 
exist. Is punk getting to insular? 


It’s inbreeding. Darby Crash loved David 
Bowie. Henry Rollins listened to Ted Nu¬ 
gent. They were coming from something 
completely outside and making it their 
own fast and intense thing. 

Are you trying to be the band that breaks it 
out of this cycle? 

I think there are bands out there right now 
that are doing new things. Trying to bring 
a new thing to the table. The one I always 
mention is Fucked Up. Fucked Up is one 
of the new bands that’s trying to break new 
ground and shake things up a little bit. 
They’re having an LP come out on Jade 
Tree, so I think that’s a positive thing. As 
far as Modern Life is War go, Chris and 
John both grew up on Nirvana. Lyrically, 
I’ve never looked to hardcore. I look to Dill— 
inger Four, Bruce Springsteen, Billy Bragg, 
the Clash ... all kinds of different things. 
I never thought there was any hardcore with 
lyrics that good. 

So bands should try things that aren’t punk 
for influence? 

Yeah . . . for example, our guitar player 
John listens to a lot of Led Zeppelin, Mast¬ 
odon, Isis, Pelican ... all of those slow, 
drone-y bands that create an atmosphere 
with their guitars. That’s something you 
can definitely hear on Witness. It’s something 
that he was really into, and he brought that 
into the band. We always feel free to bring 
in whatever we want to bring into it. I don’t 
think any of us are interested in writing 
music or lyrics to fit in more or be pleas¬ 
ing or catchy to people. It’s just not in our 
nature. The only thing that keeps us mo¬ 
tivated is that we’re the bastards, and we’re 
playing these slow songs in front of these 
kids that just want to mosh. We get up there 
and play a set and it’s almost nontradi- 
tional where we’re saying, “We know you 
don’t want to hear this, but you’re getting 
it anyway.” We’re always looking ahead . . . 

I don’t remember what band this quote was 
in relation to, but it was like, “First record, 
get 'em in. Second record, make ‘em think. 
Third record . . . crush ‘em.” We’re writing 
songs now in the hopes of doing a third LP, 
and that’s what we want to do. Make a record 
that’s more upbeat, powerful, and faster. A 
total wrecking ball. ® 
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O ne night about two years ago, I found 
myself in a near-empty attic bar in To¬ 
kyo, adorned from ceiling to floor in 
punk-rock and hair-metal ephemera. There was 
a band playing—four Japanese guys with long 
hair, decked out in animal-print T-shirts and 
leather trousers. On every table there was a re¬ 
quest sheet and a book of punk and metal hits. 
Apparently, these guys could play everything in 
the book. This was the first time I encountered 
a Japanese obsession with the aesthetic of 70s 
and '80s British and American punk-rock and 
heavy-metal bands. Outside of Japan, the im¬ 
age that they showcased might seem kitschy, 
but there is an extremity and a lack of postur¬ 
ing prevailing in the Japanese underground that 
lends itself to such nostalgia. 

The obsession goes both ways. In the 
past five years or so, Japanese underground 
culture has been infiltrating Western conscious¬ 
ness. Everyone knows someone who collects 
Manga; most are familiar with the extreme 
cinema of Miike Takashi, and Japanese horror 
originals that have been getting remade in Hol¬ 
lywood lately. Bands such as Melt-Banana, 00- 
100, Boredoms, and Afrirampo have been rank¬ 
ing alongside US and British indie underground 
notables at festivals like All Tomorrow’s Parties. 
Of course, without the success of Shonen Knife 
it is unlikely these bands would have ever made 
their way across the ocean. 

Now entering their 25 th year, Shonen Knife 
continues to cross musical and cultural borders. 
Musically, they draw heavily on the Ramones— 
unsurprising considering they occasionally per¬ 
form as a Ramones tribute band back in their 
hometown of Osaka. With a new album, Genki 
Shock! Just released in the US in April (their 
15 h album to date) it doesn't seem like sibling 
duo and founding members Naoko and Atsuko 
Yamano are about to quit anytime soon. 

The original Shonen Knife line-up was 
Naoko Yamano (vocals, guitar), Michie Naka- 
tani (bass) and Atsuko Yamano (drums). Michie 
left in 1999, Atsuko moved to playing bass and 
they utilized a support drummer for live shows. 
Their 1983 debut album, Burning Farm , was a 
slice of lo-fi ‘60s-inspired pop genius. It opens 
with the song “Miracles,” which has the sis¬ 
ters yipping and yowling in imperfect unison to 
what sounds like a chorus of meows. Needless 
to say, this record has since been revered by 
many in the West as an understated classic. 

Exploding in a riot of color out of the Osaka 
underground just as Sonic Youth were emerging 


from the No Wave scene in New York, Shonen 
Knife are as integral to the visibility of Japa¬ 
nese underground music as Sonic Youth are to 
the thriving US underground community that 
has built up around them since their inception. 
Twenty five years have passed and both bands 
continue to make consistently great records, 
constantly evolving and building on their formula 
while, most importantly, sustaining their credibil¬ 
ity. While Sonic Youth's continual success seem¬ 
ingly lies in the influence they draw from each 
new burgeoning collective of bands filtering up 
through the underground, Shonen Knife's music 
seems to have evolved organically. Ignoring the 
fact that their sound has become more polished 
in recent years, they still play the same brand of 
outlandish quirky punk-pop that they did when 
they started out, and they still manage to keep 
it interesting. There is a commonly held notion 
among music critics that the trio’s success has 
largely to do with the novelty of watching three 
Japanese girls play punk-inspired pop. When 
there is an abundance of American all-male 
bands out there making equally senseless music, 
you have to wonder what it is about Japanese 
women making simplistic, propulsive, dance- 
able garage pop that is such a novelty. Shonen 
Knife always seemed to me to be heavily iron¬ 
ic—songs like “Twist Barbie,” which can just as 
easily be read as a laconic and playful diatribe 
on perceptions of femininity, as it can be dis¬ 
missed as a meaningless pop song penned by a 
bunch of girls who don’t speak English very well 
(which, for the record, is not true). And even if 
there isn't any more depth to their music than 
singing about food products and making animal 
noises, that hardly delineates them as a rare 
specimen in the footnotes of musical history. 

It helped that some influential musicians 
championed Shonen Knife early on: Kurt Co¬ 
bain got turned onto them when original Nir¬ 
vana drummer Chad Channing passed him over 
a copy of Burning Farm. He famously described 
how seeing them live “transformed [him] into 
a hysterical nine year old girl at a Beatles con¬ 
cert” and his subsequent obsession with the 
band meant that Shonen Knife joined Nirvana 
on the UK leg of their tour in 1993. 

Punk Planet caught up with Naoko Ya¬ 
mano via e-mail correspondences to glean a 
little from her about the band's history, and 
what keeps her going at the ripe old age (for 
this industry, anyway) of 48. 

Interview by Beth Capper 


How has underground music changed in Japan 
since you first started out? 

When we started out, the number of un¬ 
derground bands was small. It was profit¬ 
able for us because we became prominent 
quickly, and on top of that, we are an all¬ 
female band. The number of underground 
bands in Japan has increased now. Most of 
all, underground band members are now 
technically better musicians. They play 
like popular bands. I think it is difficult 
to categorize what belongs to the under¬ 
ground and major scenes now. 

Is that because the Internet makes under¬ 
ground music more available, and in turn more 
accessible to the mainstream consciousness? 

I don't think so. I think people still go and 
see underground bands at rock clubs and 
buy CDs at CD shops. It was the same when 
we started out. 

Tell me about your connection with Sonic 
Youth: how have they influenced you, musi¬ 
cally and as people? 

When Shonen Knife played in Los An¬ 
geles for the first time in 1989, Thurston 
[Moore] and Kim [Gordon] from Sonic 
Youth came to see our show and Thurston 
played afterward with a band called Tater 
Totz. The band mainly consisted of mem¬ 
bers from Redd Kross and White Flag. In 
the ‘90s, Shonen Knife opened up for their 
show in Japan twice in Osaka and Tokyo. I 
wrote a song called “All I Want for Christ¬ 
mas . . .” with Thurston. He wrote the lyrics 
and I wrote the melody line. I’m not influ¬ 
enced by their music but I think that their 
attitude to music is fantastic—they support 
new bands and they continue to rock! 

Your latest record, Genki Shock! was re¬ 
corded in both English and Japanese. Do you 
think the final product differs in the process 
of translation? 

We recorded the English and Japanese ver¬ 
sions at the same session. The English ver¬ 
sion is the original version. When I write 
songs, I write the lyrics in English first 
and translate them into Japanese. I write 
Japanese lyrics mainly for Japanese-speak¬ 
ing audiences, although, a small group of 
our English-speaking fans like to listen 
to Japanese lyrics. For me, English is the 
language of rock music, and I am heavily 
influenced by American and British rock 
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“I just play with fun-en oying music is important 
to me. I’m happy if peop e enjoy our music.” 


music, and heavy-metal bands, such as 
Kiss, Motorhead, Black Sabbath, and Deep 
Purple. The meaning of the lyrics in Eng¬ 
lish and Japanese are 90 percent the same. 
It is very difficult to translate but I try and 
translate very carefully. 

Do you think that English being the language 
of rock music is something that should be 
challenged? 

I think rock music was born in America 
and Britain in the I 95 ° s * That’s why I 
think English is the language of rock mu¬ 
sic. The melody line of traditional rock 
music is more suited for English lyrics. 

People often make the argument that the suc¬ 
cess of Shonen Knife has largely to do with 
the novelty of Japanese women making punk 
music—how do you respond to that? 

I think that the fact that we are “three Japa¬ 
nese women” became a big advantage. Nov¬ 
elty is an important thing because it’s fun. 
Music is entertainment so it should be nov¬ 
elty. I like fun, extreme bands like heavy 
metal bands, hip-hop groups and so on. 

How do you perceive the situation for women 
in Japan? 

When I started the band in the ‘80s, the 
situation for woman in Japan was already 
improving. I think it is mostly the same 
nowadays. I think more than 40 years ago, 
it was different. 

Do you think people exaggerate the idea that 
Japan is an oppressive culture for women? 

I don’t know because I can’t grasp foreign 
views about Japanese women. I’m a musician 
so I’ve never felt an inequality of the sexes. I 
quit my daytime job more than IO years ago 
so I don’t know the present social situation. 


But there can’t have been too many female 
musicians when you started out. Do you think 
you have played a part in creating a space 
where Japanese women can more easily make 
music their careers? 

I don’t think so. If so, I would see more fe¬ 
male Shonen Knife fans, but I think about 
70 percent are male—probably because we 
are an all-female rock band. Ha ha! 

Do you think there is more pressure on women 
to be technically good, in terms of being able 
to play their instruments well? 

I’d like to be a skilled guitarist like Richie 
Blackmore. Thinking about the Ramones— 
they are very popular and they sold a lot of 
records. Shonen Knife haven’t sold so many 
records yet, and I think if we sell more we 
might be taken more seriously. I don’t feel 
any pressure from the fact that we are fe¬ 
male. 

Do you think Japanese culture is fetishized 
in America? 

I think there are many Americans who are 
obsessed with Japanese culture like Anime 
cartoons and video games. Just as there are 
mistaken English words on the T-shirts in 
Japan, Japanese culture is taken with mis¬ 
takes in America. But I think that’s natural. 

Do you think magazines such as Giant Robot 
which market a certain kind of “Asian-ness” 
falsely represent Japanese culture? 

This question is difficult for me. They are 
true representations of Asia as perceived by 
American eyes. People tend to be attracted 
by far-away countries and far-away cultures. 
Japan is a place in Asia but Japanese people 
don’t have the consciousness that “we are 
Asians.” They only think “we are Japanese.” 
I don’t mind [that all cultures get homog¬ 


enized into “Asian-ness”] because I know 
it’s impossible for people who don’t live in 
Japan to grasp the reality. 

Do you think that a lot of younger genera¬ 
tions in Japan are heavily influenced by 
American culture? 

Japanese culture is influenced by American 
culture in some ways. Japanese designers 
like to put English letters on T-shirt designs, 
but there are sometimes grammar mistakes. 
Most young people aren’t conscious that 
their fashion came from America. Japanese 
women’s fashion is influenced by Western 
trends but Japanese women aren’t conscious 
that they are conforming to Western styles. 
Japanese TV, magazines, and other mass 
media create these trends. Japanese people 
are very domestic, and they pick up essences 
from Western fashion and arrange it to fit 
Japanese styles. Ordinary Japanese people’s 
eyes are turned toward Japan. In terms of 
music, Japan is very domestic. Young Japa¬ 
nese people don’t listen to American music, 
they listen to Japanese bands. 

You often talk about wanting your music to 
make people happy. What do you think music 
has to be like in order for it to create this ef¬ 
fect in people? 

I just play with fun—enjoying music is im¬ 
portant to me. I’m happy if people enjoy 
our music. 

Bands like the Smiths have depressing lyrics, yet 
they can still be viewed as entertaining, so what 
does it mean for your music to be entertaining? 

I don’t listen to the Smiths. I don’t have 
fun if I listen to sad or depressing music. 
For me, whether music is entertaining or 
not is measured by my emotion and physi¬ 
ological reaction. 








What do you think of the noise music scene? 

I don’t listen to noise music. Noise is noise. 
And I think noise musicians are snobs. 

Your support drummer, Mana Nishiura, died last 
year. How has this affected you as a band? 

In terms of my life, the death of her affected 
me a lot—I’m very sad. She was a good friend 
of mine. She supported Shonen Knife but 
she became a member of DMBQ and be¬ 
came very busy, so we asked Etsuko to sup¬ 
port us at the end of 2004. She died about 
one year after she left Shonen Knife. That’s 
why her death didn’t affect band activity. 

You just recorded a song for a tribute album for 
Kurt Cobain. Can you tell me about it? 

There is a movie called Last Days directed 
by Gus Van Sant. It’s about the last days of 
Kurt. The theme for the tribute album is 
the movie. I wrote a fun song using major 
chords titled “Like a Salmon.” There are 
Salmon living in a river in Seattle. I think 
the life of a Salmon looks like Kurt’s life- 
born in a river, traveling in cold water and 
then coming back to the river against the 
stream. They die just after spawn. 

Kurt was a big fan of Shonen Knife. 

[In] November 1993 and we were touring 
with Nirvana in the UK. On the first day 
of our show with them, we rode in the mu¬ 
sic equipments trailer. Other members of 
Nirvana had already gone onto the venue 
earlier from the hotel, but Kurt stayed at 
the hotel and there was no car for us or 
Kurt, so we all rode together in the trail¬ 
er. Once we closed the door, there was no 
light, and we talked in the dark. During 
the tour, Kurt wanted to play the Shonen 
Knife song “Twist Barbie” at their secret 
gig, so he asked me the guitar chords of 


that song. We played the guitar together 
backstage. 

Can you tell me about the underground music 
scene in Osaka? 

I don’t go to rock clubs in Osaka often, 
so I’m not familiar with it. I have one fa¬ 
vorite underground band called Yellow 
Machine Gun. It’s a three-piece, all-girl 
slash-metal band. We played with them 
last week in Osaka. 

Is there a difference between the music scenes 
in Osaka and Tokyo? 

Japan is a small country—there is a big ma¬ 
jor and minor music scene in Tokyo. The 
music scene in Osaka is very small. It’s dif¬ 
ficult to compare them. 

Do you get many bands coming out of more 
remote parts of Japan? 

Most Japanese bands emerge from Tokyo, 
and mostly if people want to be success¬ 
ful in a band, they need to go to Tokyo 
first and form a band there. So, if rural 


bands want to be famous, they should go 
to Tokyo. Osaka is a big city but the music 
industry is small. There aren’t many bands 
in more rural parts. 

What are your earliest recollections of playing 
and listening to music? 

I took piano lessons when I was a child but 
the teacher was very strict and I hated going. 
I liked to read rock magazines and listen to 
the radio and was into the late ‘70s punk 
new-wave movement. Shonen Knife was my 
first band. I wasn’t in a band at school. 

Do you come from a traditional Japanese 
upbringing? 

My family were not too strict, but were also 
not lenient. My father was a regular office 
worker and mother was an ordinary per¬ 
son—they don’t play music at all. When I 
started Shonen Knife, my mother didn’t 
like me carrying an electric guitar around 
in front of the neighbors. But she became 
more and more understanding. ® 












T he once-burgeoning dance and indus¬ 
trial scene of the ‘80s and ‘90s is often 
overlooked these days when discussing 
Chicago’s contribution to the world of music. 
Aside from the still-trying figurehead Al Jour- 
gensen (Ministry, Revolting Cocks—although 
he now resides in Texas), there were a num¬ 
ber of other important players within this once 
highly influential scene. Chris Connelly was one 
of those players. 

After releasing music with his Edinburgh- 
based band Fini Tribe in the mid-’80s, where 
Connelly lived at the time, he moved from 
Scotland at 21 to join the musical industrial 
revolution then forming in the Second City. 
Moving during a sudden increase of interest in 
local label (and record store) Wax Trax Records, 
where he started hanging out, Connelly made an 
important mark on the music scene, lending his 
talents to the classic Ministry records The Land 
of Rape and Honey, The Mind is a Terrible Thing 
to Taste, and Psalm 69, as well as the Revolting 
Cocks Live!, You Goddamned Son of a Bitch and 
Beers, Steers, and Queers. 

Then, just as abruptly as Connelly entered 
the scene, he left it to pursue less-aggressive 
musical interests, releasing his first solo record 
in 1990. Performing mostly unaccompanied 
material these days, Connelly took the time to 
have a few beers with Punk Planet and discuss 
how he went from haggis to hot dogs. 

Interview by Dave Hofer 
Photo by Melissa Grubbs 

Without anything like the Internet, how did 
you get connected to the States back in 
the ’80s? 

I was working for a distributor at the time 
and we handled Southern studios, which 
has a lot of labels under them. One of the 
labels was Wax Trax, which they distributed 
in Europe. Every week they would send us 
what their new releases were, and I called 
them up and said “I love this stuff. This is 
great! You’d love our band! Can I come 
down and play you a tape?” and the woman 
said “Yeah, come on down.” That’s how 
bands got signed back then—you would go 
into people’s offices with a cassette and play 
it for them. So I went down to London. At 
the time, Wax Trax had an office in London 
and Chicago, and they really liked what we 
were doing. There was a recording studio 
there and Ministry was recording. 


What was the next step? Did they say “Hey! 
Come move to America!” 

We played them a tape of a record that was 
already out, actually, and we went back 
into the studio and recorded something 
else, and somebody from Ministry mixed 
it for us. And then they put out our re¬ 
cord. H At the same time, I had befriend¬ 
ed Al Jourgensen, and he asked me to 
sing on something. I was thrilled to bits. I 
sang on a piece of music he had given me 
and he said, “You have to come over to the 
States. You have to bring your band! ” And 
I’m like, “Yeah. How am I going to get six 
people to America?” He actually sent me 
a plane ticket to Chicago. So I went and 
stayed with him for two weeks and record¬ 
ed some more stuff. I commuted for about 
a year, going back and forth, playing gigs 
and recording, Fini Tribe was over for 
me. We were taking six months to write 
one song. We were remodeling our prac¬ 
tice space more than we were doing music. 
A good rehearsal for us was going to Home 
Depot and buying paint brushes. Stealing 
wood from construction sites. We had the 
best practice space in the world. This was 
denial: Getting facial plastic surgery to 
disguise the fact that you’re really fat. It 
was a joke in Edinburgh that we had more 
band meetings than we did rehearsals, 
because it was true! We had one of our fa¬ 
mous band meetings and I said, “I can’t do 
this anymore.” Three of us left that day; 
the band split in two. I moved to America 
very shortly after that, one of the peo¬ 
ple who left went back, and another left, 
so it was still three and three. The ones 
that kept the name Fini Tribe actually 
became successful. 

When did you start playing music? 

I was about 13. At that time—we’re talking 
the late ‘70s—my brother was in a punk 
band, so we started to have rock instru¬ 
ments around the house, which I was free 
to play on when he wasn’t there. When he 
was there, it was forbidden to touch them. 
The most important thing that happened 
to me, at that point, musically, was at 
home my family had a reel-to-reel tape 
recorder and I started playing with that. 
I learned how to make tape loops on ac¬ 
cident one day. I recorded some sound, 
like pots and pans, and I realized that 


if I made a loop out of whatever random 
sound I recorded, it would become rhyth¬ 
mic. So I just got some scotch tape and a 
pair of scissors and made this loop and it 
was at that point that I realized I could do 
a lot of experimental things on my own in 
the house. 

So how did that turn into Fini Tribe? 

Well, music went through a transition of 
it just being me, then me and one other 
guy and still the tape loops. Then, Roland 
invented the Dr. Rhythm drum machine, 
which was the first drum machine that was 
affordable—that meant we didn’t have to 
make the loops anymore. And then, at one 
point, we realized that it would be better if 
we just had a drummer. 

It was a band made up of your friends? 

It was primarily guys I had grown up with. 
This was Fini Tribe, but we were called 
Rigor Mortis. 

So when did music go from having fun with 
your pals to being something more serious? 

We were all in high school, so there was 
a limited amount of things we could do. 
We couldn’t go on tour. All the other 
bands in Edinburgh were 20—like our 
big brothers—and looked out for us and 
got us gigs opening up for them. So, 
when I was in high school, I was playing 
at clubs and things like that. It was a real 
thrill, because it was a taste of late-’80s 
nightlife that I hadn’t been privy to. I 
wasn’t even drinking age! What we had 
was this practice room that we shared 
with another couple of bands and there 
was a very liberal attitude towards people 
showing up at your practice space and 
jamming. We smoked a lot of pot ... a 
lot of pot. Let it be said, within the band, 
it wasn’t a drinking culture, but we re¬ 
ally enjoyed smoking and jamming. That 
sounds just awful now, but it was really 
good fun, and I think it was a really good 
thing to have done at that age, because 
you learn what you can do with other 
people in a band and you learn about your 
limitations as an instrumentalist or as a 
singer. You learn what you can or can’t 
do. And, because everybody was so high, 
nobody would laugh at you. You actually 
felt comfortable trying something new, 
finding some new sound, and some of the 
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‘I was someone used to playing 
in front of six people and 
a dog at best—I still am—and 
I came to the Metro in 1987 
and it was sold out.” 


CHRIS 

CONNELLY 


best songs we wrote were done that wayj 
and some of them were just absolute shit.j 

What kind of process goes into moving froml 
one country to another, especially if you didn’t] 
have a lot of money? 

When you’re 21 ? Nothing. I didn’t have any-| 
thing. My best friend Andy said, “If you 
don’t like it, you can come back!” So I just| 
said, “Fuck it.” 

What did your mom think of this? How did youj 
break it to her? 

I thought that she’d be really pleased for me, 
but she was not pleased. My mum’s stayed in 
Edinburgh for a long time. She comes from 
Glasgow, so she moved the 40 miles across 
the country. My brother lives in America, 
and my father, when he was young, moved to 
Hong Kong with my mum, so I didn’t think 
she’d be surprised by this, but she was pissed. 

So you came to Chicago with no money and 
just knowing Al? 

I had come here to record and play a few 
shows. I was someone used to playing in 


■front of six people and a dog at best—I still] 
am—and I came to the Metro in 1987 and 
lit was sold out. The Revolting Cocks had 
lever played before, but everyone knew that 
H was in the band, so they all showed up.I 
l/lien I walked out on stage, the first thing 
II heard was this kid in the front who said,! 
■“Who the fuck are you?! ” When I first camel 
lover, Al had arranged a small tour for thel 
■Cocks so that I could earn some money and 
get an apartment and stuff like that. Thel 
"guys in the band were really, really a great® 
bunch and they looked after me. The guys 
that owned Wax Trax, Jim and Dannie, be¬ 
came like second fathers to me, so I walked 
into a very supportive situation. I had the 
cache of being Scottish and weird, so I 
could drink for free anywhere. That doesn’t 
work so well now. 

What was the Chicago scene like back then? 

I don’t know if I’m the best or worst per¬ 
son to talk to, because I jumped in at a re¬ 
ally exciting time. The hybrid that Al was 
inventing— taking gay disco and fusing it 


vith hardcore punk —which was not solely 
lis, but he had a lot to do with it was kind 
■of a stroke of genius. The scene here in ‘87 
lor ‘88, a lot of people listened to punk and 
hardcore—Naked Raygun and that sort of 
khing—but everything else was based on 
■import, European dance 12-inches and 
khings like that. There was a lot of cross- 
lover. If you went to a club, you would get 
punk, European dance, and things like the 
jSisters of Mercy and the Cure, The thing 
about Wax Trax was that it was owned by 
two gay guys who were older than everyone 
else—not by much, but old enough to have 
been wearing stack heels in the ‘70s and 
going to gay bars. They knew what was good 
about ‘70s music and they knew what was 
crap about ‘70s music. They loved rock, 
but they also loved gay disco. 

When Ministry started to make their name on 
a major label, what did that do for the scene? 

Ministry was on Sire before I joined. The 
record that eventually became The Land of 
Rape and Honey they hated; they thought it 
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was a terrible noise. It wasn’t the synthy, 
Thompson Twins-y record they wanted 
from Al. It was really aggressive, but it 
started selling so much. It sold 100,000 
copies really, really quickly. So they start¬ 
ed putting some money behind it. It 
snowballed from there. The trickle down 
to Wax Trax was that within a couple of 
years of that album coming out, Wax Trax 
became a very hip label. It was one of these 
labels that no matter what they put out, it 
would sell. But Jim and Dannie ran their 
label like a lot of good people—without 
contracts. But that meant the major labels 
stepped in and started signing up these 
bands. It was like A&R for free. The re¬ 
cord that broke the back of the label wasn’t 
actually a Ministry record, but a record 
called What Time is Love?, by KLF. It was a 
dance-y anthem which had been number 
one in Britain. When that got really high 
in the charts, the major labels swooped in 
and that was the death knell, One of the 
great things about Ministry on Sire was 
that the sound always got more intense 
as the records went on. Al never com¬ 
promised anything for money. He made 
the records he wanted to make and I have 
deep respect in that area for him. But the 
bands that got signed from Wax Trax just 
became not-quite-as-good-as-New-Or¬ 
der bands. It was horrible to see people 
getting really excited about signing to 
major labels like that. It diluted some¬ 
thing. A lot of enemies started happening 
at that time. 

Based on money? 

Based on money, based on position ... A 
lot of these friendships have really stood 
the test of time, but it was like a bomb shat¬ 
tering that whole little enterprise. 

So, what happened for you to go from the 
hard industrial days to today’s solo guy-and- 
a-guitar? 

Well, the hard industrial days for me got 
boring. When Ministry was in the studio 
[recording Psalm 69] for six months, 24 - 
hours a day, it ceased to mean anything to 
me. You’re listening to the same thing over 
and over again and ultimately, it’s not the 
way I like to make records. I’m very quick. 
I like to work. I don’t like to sit and wait. It 
was very exciting for me at one point, but 



it got to the point where what I was doing 
was writing lyrics for Al in the studio. He 
would suggest topics for me and give me a 
tape of some music, and I would have to 
come up with something that was pleasing 
to all parties concerned, I didn’t come 
out of the womb being in love with that 
kind of music. At the time when it hap¬ 
pened, I was young and excited enough to 
get into it hook, line, and sinker. I’ve al¬ 
ways been into that music, and I still am, 
but I got kind of bored playing it. I still 
like to dip my toe in from time to time. 
Last week I did vocals on someone’s punk 
rock song and I had a headache afterwards 
for almost a whole day, because singing 
like that is hard. But I fell out of love with 
that music. 

So you just stopped? Did people follow you to 
the new stuff? 

When I started released solo albums in 
tandem with doing Ministry, I was very 
naive. I thought that the fans that I had 
before would get into what I was do¬ 
ing—and a small selection did—but for 
the most part, it was hate mail. They did 
not like it. I changed gears very publicly. 
It was almost like I was destroying what 
could have been. I could have gone on and 
done a Nine Inch Nails-y thing and been 
perfectly happy with that, playing clubs 
for the rest of my life, but I just stopped. I 
wasn’t trying to sabotage my career, I just 
wanted to play what I wanted to play. You 
want to play music that you like. I just 
stuck to my guns. 

You clearly went as far away from that scene 
as possible, but do you think that the rub that 
you got from the industrial scene has carried 


‘It was almost like I was 
destroying what could have been. 
I could have gone on and done a 
Nine Inch Nails-y thing 
and been perfectly happy with 
that, playing clubs for the rest 
of my life, but I just stopped 


over to what you’re doing now? 

Yeah. The hard lesson I’ve learned is that 
there’s very few people outside of that 
scene that will relate to what I do. Like if 
I was the bass player for Big Head Todd 
and the Monsters and I made a solo al¬ 
bum—a genius, brilliant solo album—it’s not 
going to transcend that genre. It’s not go¬ 
ing to happen. Occasionally, someone will 
hear a record of mine by mistake and say 
it’s really good but for years and years I’ve 
tried to sign to an indie label, and it’s just 
not happening. There’s a stigma attached 
to what I’ve done that’s not going to allow 
them go forward with any business rela¬ 
tionship with me. 

How do you get over that? 

With age, I suppose. I recently got really 
philosophical about it. I can’t go into ev¬ 
ery record store in America and switch the 
sections around. I’ll just keep on making 
my records. There’s nothing I can do ex¬ 
cept believe that I’m doing a good record 
when I’m doing it. 

So why do you still give a fuck? 

About playing music? 

Yeah. 

I can’t stop. If I don’t have a record to plan 
and write, I’m not happy. It’s very easy. It 
doesn’t cost anything to plan and write 
a record. I write a lot. I enjoy it so much 
that it’s easily a part of my daily routine. I 
have that weird mentality of someone that’s 
been making records for so long that I get 
really insecure when I can’t make a record. 
It gets me really antsy and I have to keep 
pushing forward. ® 
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LOOKING FOR PUNK PLANET? 

Why not support an independent bookshop, record store, or newsstand by 
buying your copy of Punk Planet there? 



Alabama 

GOLDEN TEMPLE Birmingham 

LITTLE PROFESSOR BOOKS Homewood 

Arizona 

GOPHER SOUNDS Flagstaff 

WESTSIDE RECORDS Glendale 

EASTSIDE Tempe 

TOXIC RANCH RECORDS Tucson 

California 

AXIS RECORDS & COMICS Alameda 

COMPASS BOOKS & CAFE Anaheim 

GOING UNDERGROUND Bakersfield 

CODY’S BOOKS Berkeley 

ARON’S RECORDS Los Angeles 

HEAD LINE RECORDS Los Angeles 

PUG’Z RECORDS Los Angeles 

UCLA BookZone Los Angeles 

RED DEVIL Petaluma 

MAD PLATTER Riverside 

M-THEORY MUSIC San Diego 

MODERN TIMES San Francisco 

NEEDLES & PENS San Francisco 

STREETLIGHT RECORDS Santa Cruz 

GREENE RECORDS Tustin 

Colorado 

EADS NEWS Boulder 

WAXTRAX Boulder 

THE TATTERED COVER Denver 

WAXTRAX Denver 

AL’S NEWSSTAND Fort Collins 

EPILOGUE BOOK CO. Steamboat Springs 

Florida 

PLUS SKATESHOP Fort Walton Beach 
NO FUTURE RECORDS Gainesville 
GROUND XERO RECORDS Sarasota 

Georgia 

AIRSHIP RECORDS Savannah 

Idaho 

THE RECORD EXCHANGE Boise 

Illinois 

ROSETTA NEWS Carbondale 
BARBARA’S BOOKS (UIC) Chicago 
THE BOOK CELLAR Chicago 
CLUBHOUSE RECORDS Chicago 
HARD BOILED Chicago 
HEARTLAND CAFE Chicago 
LAURIE’S PLANET OF SOUND Chicago 
QUIMBY’S Chicago 
RECKLESS RECORDS Chicago 
SOUND GALLERY Chicago 
WOMENS CHILDREN FIRST Chicago 
CO-OP RECORDS East Peoria 
CHI-MAIN NEWS Evanston 
COMIX REVOLUTION Evanston 
VINTAGE VINYL Evanston 
SLACKERS CDS-Glen Carbon 
RECORD BREAKERS Hoffman Estates 
BARBARA’S BOOKS Oak Park 
SLACKERS CDS O’Fallon 
ACME RECORDS Rockford 
THRESHOLD RECORDS Tinley Park 
Indiana 
ALL EARS Bloomington 


BOXCAR BOOKS Bloomington 
SUBTERRANEAN Fort Wayne 
SUNSPOT NATURAL MARKET W Lafayette 
VON’S RECORDS West Lafayette 

Iowa 

ILL RECORDS Des Moines 
MOONDOG MUSIC Dubuque 

Kansas 

LOVE GARDEN SOUNDS Lawrence 
Kentucky 
CD CENTRAL Lexington 
EAR X TACY Louisville 
CD WAREHOUSE Nashville 
Maine 

CASCO BAY BOOKS Portland 
Massachusetts 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT Amherst 
CABOT RECORDS Beverly 
LUCY PARSONS CENTER Boston 
TRIDENT BOOKSELLERS Boston 
WORDSWORTH Cambridge 
IPSWITCH NEWSIpswitch 
HERE BE MONSTERS New Bedford 
FEED YOUR HEAD Salem 
ODYSSEY BOOKSHOP South Hadley 
Maryland 
ATOMIC BOOKS Baltimore 
REPTILIAN RECORDS Baltimore 
Michigan 

SHAMAN DRUM BOOKS Ann Arbor 

IDLE KIDS Detroit 

FLAT BLACK & CIRCULAR E Lansing 

VERTIGO MUSIC Grand Rapids 

UNCLE SAM’S RECORD EMPORIUM Lansing 

SCHULER BOOKS Okemos 

RECORD TIME Roseville 

IDGIT SAVANT RECORDS Saginaw 

HORIZON BOOKS Traverse City 

VINYL D&D RECORDS Traverse City 

Minnesota 

ERNIE NOVEMBER Mankato 

EXTREME NOISE Minneapolis 

TREEHOUSE RECORDS Minneapolis 

Missouri 

APOP RECORDS Columbia 

SLACKERS CDS AND GAMES 

Chesterfield, Columbia, Fenton, Jefferson City, 

O’Fallon, St Charles 

Montana 

FLATSPOT Great Falls 

INDEPENDENT MEDIA ROOM Livingston 

Nebraska 

ANTIQUARIUM Omaha 

DRASTIC PLASTIC Omaha 

ZERO STREET Lincoln 

New Jersey 

CURMUDGEON MUSIC Somerville 

TOILET WATER Ocean City 

New Mexico 

NEWSLAND Albuquerque 

New York 

CLOVIS PRESS BOOKSTORE Brooklyn 


GENERATION RECORDS NYC 
MONDO KIM’S NYC 
WOWSVILLE NYC 
LAZYITIS RECORDS Red Hook 
North Carolina 
GREEN EGGS AND JAM Ashville 
HARVEST RECORDS Ashville 
CD ALLEY Chapel Hill 
INTERNATIONALIST BOOKS Chapel Hill 
GATE CITY NOISE Greensboro 
REBEL BOOKS Wilmington 
Ohio 

SQUARE RECORDS Akron 
EVERYBODY’S RECORDS Cincinnati 
BENT CRAYON Cleveland 
MUSIC SAVES Cleveland 
MAC’S BACKS PAPERBACKS Cleveland Heights 
MAGNOLIA THUNDERPUSSY Columbus 
GALAXY CDS Hamilton 
CHRIS’ WARPED RECORDS Lakewood 
G00DD0G MUSIC Lancaster 
ULTRASOUND Mentor 
MY GENERATION Westlake 
Oregon 

HOUSE OF RECORDS Eugene 
2ND AVENUE RECORDS Portland 
GREEN NOISE Portland 
MUSIC MILLENNIUM Portland 
JACKPOT RECORDS Portland 
Q IS FOR CHOIR Portland 
READING FRENZY Portland 
Pennsylvania 
DOUBLE DECKER RECORDS Allentown 
REPO RECORDS Bryn Mawr 
SIREN RECORDS Doylestown 
ANGRY YOUNG AND POOR Lancaster 
AKA MUSIC Philadelphia 
REPO RECORDS Philadelphia 
SPACEBOY RECORDS Philadelphia 
BRAVE NEW WORLD Pittsburgh 
WOODEN SHOE BOOKS Pittsburgh 
Rhode Island 
ARMAGEDDON SHOP Providence 
South Carolina 
EMERALD DISCS Camden 
52.5 RECORDS Charleston 
EARSHOT Greenville 
Tennessee 
CD WAREHOUSE Nashville 
Texas 
B00KW0MAN Austin 
MONKEY WRENCH BOOKS Austin 
SEASICK RECORDS Denton 
HOURGLASS RECORDS Houston 
SOUND EXCHANGE Houston 
VINAL EDGE Houston 
RALPH’S RECORDS Lubbock 
Vermont 
THE CAUSE Burlington 
Virginia 
COLZAC COMICS Manassas 
CAMP ZAMA RECORDS Norfolk 



RELATIVE THEORY RECORDS Norfolk 
SKINNIES RECORDS Norfolk 
PANIC Virginia Beach 
Washington 
NEWSTAND Bellingham 
VIVA LA VINYL Bellingham 
13TH AVENUE MUSIC Longview 
PHANTOM CITY RECORDS Olympia 
BULLDOG NEWS Seattle 
FALLOUT RECORDS Seattle 
LEFT BANK BOOKS Seattle 
SINGLES GOING STEADY Seattle 
MOTHER RECORDS Tacoma 
Washington DC 
BRIAN MACKENZIE INFOSHOP 
SMASH RECORDS 
Wisconsin 
EXCLUSIVE COMPANY Green Bay 
DEAF EAR La Crosse 
EAR WAX Madison 
ATOMIC RECORDS Milwaukee 
BEANS & BARLEY Milwaukee 
BROAD VOCABULARY Milwaukee 
Wyoming 
SONIC RAINBOW Casper 


Austria 

SUBSTANCE RECORDS Vienna 

Canada 

SLOTH RECORDS Calgary 

FREECLOUD RECORDS Edmonton 

THE BOOKSHELF Guelph 

THE JUNGLE Kingston 

SPEED CITY RECORDS London 

LIBRARIE ALTERNATIVE Montreal 

SOUND CENTRAL Montreal 

MUDSHARK MEDIA North Bay 

SONGBIRD MUSIC Ottawa 

VINYL DINER Saskatoon 

ST. JAMES STEREO Thunder Bay 

PAGES BOOKS Toronto 

ROTATE THIS Toronto 

RED CAT RECORDS Vancouver 

Germany 

FLIGHT 13 RECORDS Freiburg 

ELDORADO MUSIC Regensburg 

Greece 

JINX RECORDS Athens 

Italy 

RIOT RECORDS Milan 

Ireland 

RED INK RADICAL BOOKS &ZINES Dublin 

Mexico 

INDIE ZONE Guadalajara, Jalisco 

Spain 

DISCOS BOLAN Bilbao 
United Kingdom 

PUNKER BUNKER Brighton, England 
MONORAIL MUSIC Glasgow, Scotland 
SPILLERS RECORDS Cardiff, Wales 
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A mid all of the debate and controversy 
prompted by the revolutionary changes 
wrought upon the music industry by 
the proliferation of digital downloading, one 
voice stands out as the clearest, most concise, 
and most reasonable on all matters concern¬ 
ing copyright and its role in the lives of artists 
and listeners. 

Lawrence Lessig, 45, is a professor at 
Stanford Law School; the founder of its Center 
for Internet and Society; a driving force behind 
Creative Commons (an Internet-based project 
that enables copyright holders to grant some 
of their rights to the public while retaining 
other controls over their work through licens¬ 
ing), and the author of three books that are 
must-reads for everyone interested in the rights 
issues raised by the Internet: The Future of 
Ideas (2001), Free Culture (2004), and Code 
V.2 (2005). 


One of the things that makes Lessig so 
effective when talking about how corporations 
are stifling creativity by the heavy-handed im¬ 
position of unprecedented copyright controls is 
that he is hardly a firebrand radical. He previ¬ 
ously taught at the Harvard Law School, and 
he clerked for two of the most notoriously con¬ 
servative judges in America: Richard Posner 
and Supreme Court Justice Antonin Scalia. At 
the heart of Lessig's philosophy is the simple 
fact that copyright, as it is now being defined 
in America, simply didn’t exist until about a 
century ago, and its extensions are being advo¬ 
cated strictly out of greed by megacorporations 
such as Disney. 

Much of what we value in our culture to¬ 
day—from its popular music (blues to hip hop), 
to its films (including Disney’s exploitation of 
“public domain” stories such as Cinderella), to 
the more heady world of academia—would not 


have been possible without the free and un¬ 
hampered use of earlier creators’ work. At the 
same time, he doesn't believe that every snotty 
13-year-old should be able to freely download 
a Green Day CD; there can and should be some 
way that artists benefit from their work, al¬ 
though not in perpetuity. (Disney, for example, 
would like to control the image of Mickey Mouse 
well into the next millennium.) 

In an ongoing effort to examine the 
bigger issues behind the controversy over down¬ 
loading, my co-host Greg Kot and I recently 
invited Lessig on Chicago Public Radio’s 
Sound Opinions, “the world's only rock ’n' 
roll talk show,” currently airing locally 7 p.m. 
Saturdays and available via the Internet at 
www.soundopinions.org. This is a direct tran¬ 
script of that conversation. 

Introduction by Jim DeRogatis 
Interview by Jim DeRogatis and Greg Kot 
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Greg Kot: [Music fades.] That extraordinary 
piece of music that you’re listening to is a 
mash-up, a combination of Jay-Z’s “December 
4 th ” with the Beatles’ “Mother Nature’s Son” 
orchestrated by one DJ Danger Mouse in 2004. 
This album combined elements of Jay-Z’s The 
Black Album and the Beatles’ The White Al¬ 
bum into what DJ Danger Mouse called The 
Gray Album. It was an amazing record but you 
couldn’t buy it anywhere. 

Jim DeRogatis: The Gray Album is obviously 
a dramatic example of what can be done with 
this new digital music technology, and also a 
dramatic example of how, arguably, our cur¬ 
rent copyright laws are preventing more of 
that from being done. All sorts of people are 
using the Web to find music and download 
music, and they’re all being painted as crimi¬ 
nals. We wanted to try to inject some sanity 
into this debate. And since no one from the 
kid on the corner to the Supreme Court Justice 
really understands what’s going on, we have 
the one person who does. Stanford University 
Law Professor Lawrence Lessig is the founder 
of Creative Commons, an organization that is 
trying to improve existing copyright laws, and 
he’s the author of three of the best books about 
the way the Internet is changing everything in 
popular culture. 

Kot: Let’s start out talking about this DJ Dan¬ 
ger Mouse record, The Gray Album. It’s illegal 
under current copyright law. 


That’s right. And this kind of digital 
remixing or mash-up or remix culture 
that’s being encouraged by digital tech¬ 
nologies is the distinctive feature of what 
these technologies will enable and en¬ 
courage. And the distinctive feature of 
copyright law is that it is not allowed, giv¬ 
en the architecture of copyright law, as it 
is right now. Now what we’ve got to decide 
is whether we want this kind of creativ¬ 
ity stifled by the law, or whether we want 
to rewrite the law to protect this kind of 
creativity that needs to be protected in 
this era and allow this kind of creativ¬ 
ity on top of it. Now, I am a believer in 
copyright. I think it’s absolutely essen¬ 
tial, even in the digital age, so I’m not 
somebody who thinks we should abolish 
copyright. But I do think that copyright 
law, as we have it right now, is written 
for last century’s technologies. And what 
we’ve got to do is adjust it, make it make 
sense in the 21 st century so that it encour¬ 
ages the kind of creativity the 21 st century 
encourages. 

DeRogatis: Let’s take a big step back here, 
professor. It was not always so, copyright in 
music, in fact it’s only about 100 years old, 
right? Folk songs were passed down and the 
notion that, “this is my intellectual property 
and I own it and you have to pay for it if 
you want it,” that’s like brand new, right? 


That’s absolutely right. And this is one 
of the things that’s, I think, most impor¬ 
tant. You know, we have this image that 
copyright’s been around forever. And in a 
sense, you know, it’s been around since the 
birth of the republic, so that’s “forever” 
for us. But the nature of copyright and the 
scope of copyright have radically changed 
over the last 200 years. And music is a 
perfect example. Now, I think it was a mis¬ 
take that music wasn’t effectively protected 
for many years, so it’s a good thing that you 
give copyright to musicians. But you’ve got 
to watch the way that music gets protected. 
So at the turn of the century, composers 
of music had a copyright on their compo¬ 
sition. But once the composer authorized 
somebody to record the song, anybody else 
in the world had the right to record the 
same song, so long as they paid a relatively 
low statutory fee. This is how cover albums 
came into being. And that right encour¬ 
aged lots of other artists to become musi¬ 
cians because they could record popular 
songs and then add one or two of their 
songs onto the album so then people be¬ 
gan to learn their distinctive kind of cre¬ 
ativity. And that was fundamental to the 
growth of the music industry for most of 
the 20 th century. In fact, in 1967* w ^ en a 
bunch of people came before Congress to 
try and get them to abolish this mechani¬ 
cal right, the Recording Industry of As- 
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issue, 


I interviewed Jeff Tweedy ab< 

I described this decision in the Sixth Circuit that 
blocked the ability of people to engage in this kind of 
sampling. He had an instantaneous response where 
he said, "Racism.” 


sociation (RIAA) and other music pub¬ 
lishing companies defended the right as 
essential to the growth of the record in¬ 
dustry and they argued that it was essential 
that there was quote “non-discriminatory 
access to the underlying creative work,” so 
that you would encourage that kind of cre¬ 
ativity and diversity on top of it. The 21 st 
century equivalent is sampling, right? So 
you want to take a couple seconds from one 
song and you want to remix it with another 
song. Well, in the Sixth Circuit Court of 
Appeals, which is the federal court cover¬ 
ing, for example, Ohio and Michigan, the 
court has held that it is “piracy,” quote- 
unquote, to sample even one second of an¬ 
other recording without the permission of 
the original copyright owner. So you have 
no equivalent freedom at all and you can’t 
license it. Even though the equivalent in 
the last century was both explicitly autho¬ 
rized, in the case of covers, or essentially 
permitted through a doctrine called “fair 
use,” if you think about the evolution in 
the context of jazz, the ability to re-make 
other people’s work, or even folk music 
and the ability to remake other people’s 
work, So the point is, we don’t even have 
the same type of freedom today that we 
had in the 20 th century. And again that’s, 
in my view, because we’ve been captured 
by a kind of extremism in the intellectual 
property regulation space that is produc¬ 
ing this stifling of new innovation relative 
to existing interests of existing creators. 

Kot: It’s a fascinating point. Think about the 
blues musicians who, with a guitar were ba¬ 
sically consistently reinterpreting songs that 
had been passed down for centuries. The 
same song, reinterpreted countless times by 
a guy with a voice and a guitar. And I’m won¬ 
dering if it’s just a matter of the courts, the 
people in power, looking upon this new wave 


of technology, the new instruments of this 
new generation of music makers—you know, 
the turntables, the samplers, these kind of 
machines—and saying, “That’s not a musical 
instrument. You’re not making music there, 
you’re doing something that’s a lesser form of 
music and therefore doesn’t deserve protec¬ 
tion under copyright laws.” 

DeRogatis: I’m thinking of the ruling in the 
famous Biz Markie case. New York rapper Biz 
Markie samples three seconds of backwards 
piano—the dissonant intro, not even the 
hook—to Gilbert 0’ Sullivan’s “Alone Again, 
Naturally,” and the judge who ruled in that 
case, he was so clueless about music and the 
way music is made and what music is, he had 
to stop at one point and ask the lawyers to de¬ 
fine for him “R & B.” And then he puts out this 
ruling that says, and I quote, “Exodus: Thou 
shalt not steal.” It’s insane. 

Yeah, I think it’s exactly the case that they 
look at this form of music and they don’t 
really see it as a kind of music. And the 
thing to recognize is that every genera¬ 
tion looks at the next generation’s form of 
music and says, “That’s not real music,” 
right? Because we’re all stuck in the con¬ 
servative view of our present culture. But 
free culture has been about the right for 
the next generation to make it by either 
demonstrating how they are really artis¬ 
tically creative and therefore worthy of 
attention or at least having the chance to 
fail at making that showing. We’ve never 
used the law to block the next generation’s 
form of creativity but that’s what we’re do¬ 
ing, in this case in particular. You know, 
I interviewed Jeff Tweedy about this issue 
in particular, and I described this deci¬ 
sion in the Sixth Circuit that blocked the 
ability of people to engage in this kind 
of sampling and he had an instantaneous 
response where he said, “Racism.” Now, 


that’s a very strong charge to make. I think 
it’s not racism in the overt sense, where 
you’re saying, “I’m going to try and hold 
back a particular group.” But it is a prod¬ 
uct of the kind of segregated cultural life 
that we live in, right? And so one form 
of music develops that white people have, 
in some sense, no direct connection with 
most of the time, and they don’t even rec¬ 
ognize it as art or recognize it as creativity. 
But African-Americans have access to this 
type of culture which [allows for a] way of 
expressing and re-expressing their past 
that’s extremely significant to them but 
really most of the rest of the world is just 
oblivious to it. 

DeRogatis: We’ve been talking to Lawrence 
Lessig about creativity being stifled, artists 
being stifled, but we also wanted to ask him 
about how the consumer is being affected. 

Are they consumers or creators? In the 
20 th century, I understand, they were con¬ 
sumers. And even the mix tape, which of 
course is extremely expressive, was still 
just taking other people’s work and re-or¬ 
dering it. But that’s a fraction of the kind 
of creativity that will go on in the 21 st cen¬ 
tury and when it happens, the hard ques¬ 
tion is whether the law is going to allow it. 
Because the reality is, as the law is written 
right now, this form of creativity is not le¬ 
gal. And, you know, why we should be ren¬ 
dering illegal creativity is the hard ques¬ 
tion that I think policy makers have got to 
think about. 

DeRogatis: Of course, there are all sorts of 
things, professor, that are technically illegal 
but flourish in America. 

Yeah, and here’s the boring law professor 
in me, right? I think it’s awful that kids 
engage in behavior all the time in all sorts 
of contexts that they self-consciously know 
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is illegal and they think, “Well, this is just 
the way that we live.” But my response is, 
let’s find a way to make the laws make sense 
with these technologies. Because the fact 
is, it’s not that our kids are deeply immor¬ 
al, it’s that the law renders their behavior 
illegal in a way that does not make sense in 
the 21 st century. 

Kot: You know, one of the names we hear a lot 
about in this discussion is Napster, the first peer- 
to-peer applications where people would down¬ 
load music, or rather illegally download music, 
according to current copyright law. Professor, you 
fought on behalf of Napster before the Supreme 
Court. Tell us a little about your argument. 

I’ve actually had lots of second thoughts 
about what’s the best strategy for arguing 
about this issue. Because the vast majority of 
people, when they hear about Napster and 
about Grokster, hear about technologies that 
enable people to copy other people’s con¬ 
tent without their permission—copyrighted 
content. For most people, they think that’s 
wrong, and I understand why they think it’s 
wrong. And in fact, I don’t think peer-to- 
peer technology should be used to violate 
other people’s copyright. 

DeRogatis: That’s a point professor, before 
you go on, that we should make crystal clear: 
You don’t think it’s fair for me to log onto the 
computer and, if I don’t want to buy the new 
Madonna album, I’m just gonna download 
it because I’m cheap. That’s wrong. You’re 
against that. 

Yeah, it’s wrong. I’m using the strongest 
words possible. It’s wrong, it’s illegal, it’s 
immoral, all of that. I don’t think you 
should do it, period. But when we were ar¬ 
guing about the Napster case and we were 
arguing about the Grokster case—the rea¬ 
son I supported Napster and Grokster— 
was an esoteric legal question. And the 
legal question was, “Should the courts or 
should Congress decide which technolo¬ 
gies are allowed and which are prohibit¬ 
ed?” And the principle that I still believe 
in, that the Sony Betamax case, announced 
in 1984 , was that when a new technology 
comes along that alters the way content 
gets distributed, as long as it’s not solely 
useable for illegal purposes, it’s a problem 
for Congress, not for the courts. Now I 
think that’s a great thing because the idea 


that a federal judge would sit there and 
decide which new innovations are going to 
be allowed and which ones are not is ter¬ 
rifying to me. It’s outrageous to imagine 
judges involved in this process. So that’s 
why I was animated to say, “No, no, no, 
this is not a decision for courts. It should 
be left to Congress.” But the problem 
with that argument is that, you know, 9° 
percent of the world doesn’t even under¬ 
stand that’s what the issue is about. Ninety 
percent of the world thinks that, when you 
stand up and you defend Grokster, that 
you’re defending people taking content 
without the permission of the copyright 
owner. And that’s not what I’m defend¬ 
ing. So in my view, it would be much bet¬ 
ter if we could begin to focus people not 
so much on the peer-to-peer file-sharing 
problem, but on the extraordinary range 
of creativity that’s going on out there on 
the Internet right now that is also being 
shut down by this extraordinarily extreme 
system of intellectual property regulation 
that we’ve got right now. 

Kot: Absolutely. Let’s play devil’s advocate for 
a moment here, professor. The RIAA domi¬ 
nates the $12-billion-a-year music industry, 
produces the vast majority of music that’s 
consumed through non-underground channels 
in America. They make very strident points; 
you can go to their Web site and they will tell 
you why peer-to-peer file sharing and this In¬ 
ternet revolution is destroying culture as we 
know it. And their points is it’s gonna drive 
record companies out of business. Their view 
is that each [download] by a pirate—they’re 
referring to a peer-to-peer file-sharer, presum¬ 
ably—represents a lost legitimate sale. It’s 
going to drive up the cost of legitimate music, 
which will affect the consumer directly. And 
it will drive artists to look for other vocations 
that actually pay. Because they are no longer 
getting paid, songwriters, producers, sing¬ 
ers, and musicians are no longer getting paid 
royalties from these lost sales. H How would 
you address these very passionate points the 
recording industry is making about its dying 
business in light of what’s happening over the 
Internet right now? 

The existence of peer-to-peer file sharing 
at the level that it exists right now is what 
is driving the legislative policy of extrem¬ 
ism in intellectual property. It’s because 


they can point to this behavior that they 
are able to get congress to do whatever they 
want, to expand the reach of copyright in 
a way that stifles new innovation. But, I 
mean, there’s a lot of important points in 
what the RIAA is saying, and I don’t dis¬ 
agree with everything they’re saying, But 
let’s focus on who they are. They’re not 
the Artist’s Association of America. They 
are the Recording Industry Association of 
America, right? So they’re already talk¬ 
ing about the middleman. Now in some 
sense, the middleman has never been a 
great supporter of the artist, right? And so 
the publishers and the recording industry 
they obviously have interests that are not 
necessarily the same interests as the artist. 
My favorite copyright scholar, L Ray Pat¬ 
terson, loved to say that the relationship 
between the author and the publisher is 
the same relationship as the cow to the cat¬ 
tle rancher. Of course, they both have an 
interest, it sounds in some ways the same, 
but it’s also fundamentally different. So 
the recording industry—it might be true 
that they are threatened by these new tech¬ 
nologies. But it’s not clear that abolishing 
the recording industry, at least in the way 
that we think of it today is terrible for the 
artist, right? The existing industry is ex¬ 
tremely concentrated, it’s an extremely 
narrow range of artists that make it in the 
world or can actually support themselves 
through the sale of recordings and a dif¬ 
ferent industry might actually benefit a 
wider range of artists and that would be 
a good thing in my view. But if they can’t 
provide value to artists then they have no 
reason to be here in the business. Because 
the job of a recording industry should not 
be to protect themselves: It should be to 
help prosper artists in this business. 

DeRogatis: I remember being a kid of 13, and 
I was the world’s biggest Pink Floyd fan. The 
night that The Wall was released, WNEW-FM 
in New York City played it all, in its entirety. 
And I sat up, starting at midnight, and I taped 
it. I taped it on my, you know, C90, right—this 
was the first thing that the music industry said 
was going to kill recorded music. So I had that 
cassette. Wasn’t it legal for me to do that? 

What year did you do it? 

DeRogatis: Well, the year that The Wall came 
out, so 1979. 
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You know, this is where the recording 
industry’s right. There’s a real difference 
between the ability to tape something off 
the radio and the ability to take some¬ 
thing in a digital form and make it avail¬ 
able on the Internet. Because the first 
thing is a kind of second-class recording 
that you can share with everybody who 
happens to want to spend the 4° min¬ 
utes it takes to dub it. But the second 
thing is something you can make avail¬ 
able to your 100,000 best friends on the 
Internet. That’s a difference, right? 
Now again, I don’t think that it’s appro¬ 
priate to have the kind of penalties that 
are in place for that behavior. The re¬ 
cording industry is often fond of saying, 
“What’s the difference between walking 
in to Tower Records and picking up a CD 
and walking out with it and downloading 
the same content on the Internet?” Well 
there is a big difference. In California, 
if you go into a Tower Records and you 
pick up a CD and walk out, you might be 
chargeable with a misdemeanor, prob¬ 
ably a $1,000 fine. According to the 
RIAA, if you download the same songs 
off the Internet, you could be liable for 
$1.5 million and damages. Now the point 
is, between the two, which one is the re¬ 
ally harmful activity? Taking from Tow¬ 
er Records actually deprives Tower Re¬ 
cords of some money. But downloading 
from the Internet, it’s arguable whether 
it harms anybody. So the point is, I don’t 
think the penalties are appropriate. And 
what the penalties mean is that every 
time they sue somebody, the lawyer will 
say that the best—the only—thing you can 
do is to settle. 

DeRogatis: Well a good place to wrap up, 
professor, might be to ask whether realis¬ 
tically we are going to see this change, in 
our lifetimes. I mean, you have a good read 
of the courts; you’ve argued before the Su¬ 


preme Court. Where are we going and how is 
it going to get resolved? Are the courts going 
to make sense of this? 

I think the place to look is not the courts. 
The place to look is in the computer hard- 
drives of millions of American kids, right 
now. The Pew Trust released a study that 
said 57 percent of teenagers had produced 
and shared content on the Internet. I’m 
not talking about peer-to-peer file sharing 
of illegal content. I’m talking about creat¬ 
ing content, which they’ve shared with oth¬ 
ers. That kind of creativity is inherently 
unstoppable. And the only question we 
should answer is whether that kind of cre¬ 
ativity will be legal or illegal. Now I think 
we could craft intellectual-property laws 
to make that kind of creativity totally legal 
under the law and also protect artists. But 
the real place to look is where is that kind 
of energy, that kind of creativity, exploding 
and ask whether our courts and legislation 
will catch up to it. And I think that eventu¬ 
ally they will. But the problem with all wars 
of prohibition, which is exactly what this 
war is, is that there are extraordinary costs 
in the interim. And the costs are not just 
to the recording industry, the costs are to 
creators, to samplers who are blocked from 
being able to release legal content and our 
kids who are blocked from being on uni¬ 
versity networks because it turns out that 
they had some kind of file-sharing tech¬ 
nology on their computer. There’s an ex¬ 
traordinary number of costs here that are 
not being considered and it’s much more 
significant than the costs to a relatively 
small industry, you know a $12 billion in¬ 
dustry is nothing in the scale of the United 
States economy. 

Kot: So let’s say the industry comes to its 
senses, professor, and names you the head or 
Sony or EMI tomorrow—what do you think it 
should do? 


I think one thing it should do is encour¬ 
age participation with the work of their 
artists. So I think that they should be 
totally open to the idea of encouraging 
kids to remix the creative work of their 
artists, at least non-commercially, right? 
You should be releasing your content in 
a way that says, you wanna take this and 
do things with it non-commercially, re¬ 
mix it, that’s totally fine. Now that’s 
different from saying you’re allowed to 
peer-to-peer file share it, I’m not say¬ 
ing they should give people the rights to 
do that. But they should encourage the 
kind of creative work that the technolo¬ 
gies are allowing. That’s one. Number 
two, they should encourage artists to ex¬ 
periment with different ways of produc¬ 
ing and sharing their content. I mean we 
at Creative Commons had a license that 
encourages this kind of sampling and re¬ 
mixing. Gilberto Gil, who is one of the 
most important Brazilian musicians, a 
fantastic artist, wanted to release his con¬ 
tent under this license. And his record 
label wouldn’t let him because they owned 
all the rights and they refused to allow 
this kind of experimentation. And if I 
were the head of Sony or BMG, I would 
back away from the insanely harmful 
technologies, Digital Rights Management 
(DRM) technologies [See stoiy page 74—«/.], 
that they are bundling into their content 
which only makes, you know, consumers 
more furious with record labels. 

DeRogatis: Those are the programs that make 
it impossible to duplicate the CD and to play 
it in some cases in your computer. 

Kot: Booby-trapped CDs. 

You know, I don’t know how a company like 
Sony/BMG could think that they would be 
able to release this product, which essen¬ 
tially places viruses on top of computers all 
over the world, and get away with it. ® 









exene cervenka 

“I’M ORIGINAL, I DON’T IMITATE ANYONE” 


S till lying in bed while on the road touring 
in support of her latest album Sev7en, 
Exene Cervenka quietly purrs into the 
phone while she contemplates the answer to 
each question. Maybe she likes to lay around 
and decide what to do with her day before it 
gets started; maybe the late nights spent on 
stage had made her hopeful to catch a few more 
minutes of sleep. Or maybe the non-stop musi¬ 
cal output she's demonstrated with X, Auntie 
Christ, the Knitters, and the Original Sinners has 
made her so comfortable in interviews that she 
can do them with her eyes closed. 

This latest release is the second full-length 
for Cervenka's Original Sinners project, and for 
fans this has been a long-awaited record. The 
band first debuted in 2002 but has since gone 
through a major overhaul. Aside from Cervenka, 
the only remaining member from the original 
line-up is guitarist Jason Edge. The new band 
includes Chris Powers (bass), Dan Sabella 
(guitar), and Kevin O'Conner (drums). The re¬ 
vamped Sinners reflect a new sound on this re¬ 
lease. Still maintaining tinges of rockabilly and 
old-school rock ‘n’ roll that was established the 
first time around, the overall impression isn’t as 
jarring or frenetic, an effect that Cervenka attri¬ 
butes directly to the line-up change. 

What stays true is Cervenka’s trademark 
songwriting. With roots in the underground lit¬ 
erary community and the visual arts, Cervenka 
has never stopped short of showing her brilliant 
ability to build and create a song that can carry 
so much imagery. But while her songwriting 
has remained heartfelt throughout her career, 
Cervenka has changed. She's a mother with a 
son who’s graduating from high school. She’s 


leaving LA, the city she had so much influence 
over, for Missouri. Life, she says, is something 
she’s really enjoying right now. 

Interview by Liz Worth 

A while ago you took a step back from being 
more politically outspoken—has that impacted 
your writing at all? 

Well, I have all these songs that have politi¬ 
cal meaning from X to Auntie Christ, so I 
feel like I have those areas sort of covered 
for now, until something else changes. I’m 
kind of enjoying this part of my life in¬ 
stead of being filled with anger and righ¬ 
teousness. I think also that’s the path for 
young people, younger people than me, 
the 19-year-olds are the ones who are sup¬ 
posed to be out doing all that stuff and be¬ 
ing political. It’s true what they say about 
when you get older you realize nothing is 
ever going to change. You can make small 
changes and you can keep victory alive, like 
Roe vs. Wade. You can contribute to help¬ 
ing people through benefits and things like 
that but you don’t have quite the fire inside 
of you that you really believe that you can 
change the world. I think you can change a 
lot, but you can’t change the world. 

Is that why you stepped away from politics? 

I don’t like the extremes in the politi¬ 
cal spectrum. I don’t like the extreme left 
and I don’t like the extreme right. I think 
they’re very similar, they’re just mirror 
images of each other as far as techniques 
and all the stuff they come up with, like 


throwing paint on women wearing fur 
coats or preventing women from going 
into a clinic. Like, why don’t you just let 
people make their own decisions about 
what they want with their lives as long as it’s 
legal? If it’s legal to wear a fur coat who are 
you to say someone can’t wear one? Don’t 
wear one if you don’t want to wear one but 
don’t tell me I can’t. Those extremes get to 
me as very juvenile and anger based, like 
very chip-on-your-shoulder kind of stuff. 
The no-smoking laws and taxes on every¬ 
thing—just let people live their lives. If 
they want to have a cigarette let them have 
a fuckin’ cigarette. 

Your music has always carried meaning for 
you, but would you say now music doesn’t al¬ 
ways have to make a statement? 

Well, the thing we did with X which was 
kind of fun was . . . the [lyrics] were really 
serious and somewhat political but the mu¬ 
sic wasn’t. And I think that’s a nice com¬ 
bination. What’s that famous saying? If 
you can’t dance to it, it’s not a revolution. 
I don’t know, something like that. I’m just 
glad I’m still alive and still able to play mu¬ 
sic with my band, and that’s my focus right 
now is that my life is really good. We’ll see 
what happens in 2008 with the election. 
We’ll see what happens with the war. We’ll 
see what happens with George Bush. We’ll 
see what happens with women’s rights. We’ll 
see lots of changes in the next couple years 
and people are gonna have to shift gears 
and take some time to be motivated to fig¬ 
ure out, politically, what they want. 
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People right now are a little bit afraid of be 
original. They’re just taking the easy way oul 
but some revelation will come along and c 
everything again. 



You mentioned earlier that politics are some¬ 
thing left for the young people, but it’s so hard 
for younger generations now because it seems 
like there’s nothing new for them, there’s 
no great movement, and that can start a lot 
of apathy to be motivated in many aspects, 
even creatively. 

If you’re talking about rock ‘n’ roll it’s 
really hard for people now not to just 
replicate stuff that’s been done before, 
because everything’s been done and un¬ 
til somebody comes up with something 
really great and new that originality’s 
going to be lacking. That doesn’t mean 
there aren’t good bands, there are a lot 
of really good bands, it’s just not an as¬ 
tounding revelation. There’s no more 
rocks to turn over. Everything is out in 
the open and everybody’s got their own 
style that is based on something that 
has happened before. But I like garage 
rock, I like punk rock, I think it’s OK to 
keep doing that. I think it’s really hard, 
though, because I really felt like when X 
started and when that punk scene start¬ 
ed, especially in LA, that we were all do¬ 
ing something new that had never been 
done before. 

Do you think that it might not only be a case 
of everything having been done but that people 
aren’t trying hard enough? 

I think people emulate more now than 
create. I think they emulate Social Distor¬ 
tion or they emulate surf music. I think 


they’ve chosen their favorite music and 
that’s just what they want to surround 
themselves with, you know? The last real 
big change in music I think was Nirvana 
and that whole grunge thing, the last rock 
‘n’ roll innovation. But good rock ‘n’ roll 
speaks for itself. If you’re a great rock 
‘n’ roll band it doesn’t matter if it’s been 
done before, I think you hit on some¬ 
thing with the originality thing because 
I think that’s the thing I’m proudest of 
in my career is that I’m original, I don’t 
imitate anyone. And I think people right 
now are a little bit afraid of being original 
and I think that there’s got to be new stuff 
that people can come up with and they’re 
just sometimes taking the easy way out, 
but we’ll see what happens. Some revela¬ 
tion will come along and change every¬ 
thing again, I’m glad punk is still popu¬ 
lar because that makes it easier for me. 
[Laughs.] Like if every body hated punk 
music and there weren’t bands like Rancid 
and Green Day, whoever, the Distillers, 
or all those bands, it would be a difficult 
context for me to work in. People would be 
like, what is she doing? Why is she playing 
that old music? 

What kind of community have you found while 
on tour? I would think that with cooptation 
fragmenting punk so much, that sense of to¬ 
getherness would be fading. 

It’s very nice . . . it’s been really fun be¬ 
cause we’ve been playing our shows and 
then hanging out afterward with people 


that we don’t know that we just met who 
are kind of like-minded. Everybody’s got 
their scenes and it feels very much like the 
early days to me right now. St. Louis has 
a great scene, a lot of cities like that do. 
People don’t want to escape St. Louis and 
Pittsburg and Baltimore and move to LA 
which is a hellhole, you know. They want 
to be able to practice, they want to be able 
to live, they don’t want to have to be in the 
horrible rat race and competition, so I 
think the scenes in other cities are pretty 
strong right now. 

Have you developed any rituals or anything 
while on this tour? 

Oh golly, no. No, I don’t have anything 
like that. I just like to play. I always take a 
book to write in and I always take a book 
to make art in because it really keeps me 
amused. I love it when people in the 
audience give me stuff. I got this little 
plastic bracelet with black beads and it’s 
got a little skull on it, it’s like something 
you’d get at Halloween. And since that 
person gave me that I’ve been wearing it. 
Sometimes people give me little pins or 
something like that and I usually con¬ 
tinue to wear those things throughout the 
tour. That’s kind of ritualistic because it 
reminds me that people are really gen¬ 
erous and they give you really cute gifts 
and they love you and it reminds me that 
there are people out there for me, so I 
keep all those things. ® 
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A s I get older, I consider myself lucky to 
have grown up in the suburbs of Chicago. 
Thanks to a decent system of express¬ 
ways, the big city was just a short car ride away, 
and thanks to things like the Fireside Bowl, the 
Punk Rock Hotline (a voice-mail that listed all the 
local shows coming up), word of mouth, and older 
friends, I was lucky to come of punk-rock age in a 
time when Chicago was booming with incredible 
bands: the Bollweevils, the Blue Meanies, Apoca¬ 
lypse Hoboken, Slapstick, Oblivion, the Undesir¬ 
ables ... the list could go on and on. I look back 
now and realize that these bands were my current 
age or younger, but I saw them as punk-rock su¬ 
perstars creating this amazing music and doing it 
on their own terms. 

If one were to consider bands like Naked 
Raygun part of the first wave of Chicago punk, 
Screeching Weasel as the second wave, the 
aforementioned bands as a third wave, then the 
Lawrence Arms are my current pick to be remem¬ 
bered as the best band of the fourth wave. All 
three members served time in other Chicagoland 
bands like Baxter, the Broadways, and the often- 
overlooked Tricky Dick, but the Lawrence Arms 
represent all the best parts of those bands, times 
10. They have a brain, they can write hooks that 
a butcher would be proud to use, and they’re not 
afraid to speak their minds musically or lyrically. 
Bassist (and one half of the vocal team) Brendan 
Kelly took the time to talk to Punk Planet about 
all sorts of stuff over a few rounds of Old Style 
(Chicago's finest cheap beer) in one of the city’s 
numerous corner dives. 

Interview by Dave Hofer 

Were you born in Chicago? 

I was born in St. Louis. I moved to Chicago 
when I was nine or IO. I moved to Belmont 
and Sheridan, and I lived there for five years. 
It’s the longest time I’ve lived anywhere. 

What prompted the move? 

When I was two, my mom moved to London, 
so I lived there. We moved to Brussels, back 
to London, and then to St. Louis and Chi¬ 
cago. My mom was a single mom with a little 
kid, trying to have a life. We moved here be¬ 
cause she got a job and then she got married 
and we moved to Barrington. We lived there 
for a year and I started getting into drugs and 
blowing off school. My mom saw that that was 
really not good for me so she was like, “We’ve 
gotta’ move back to the city! ” 


That doesn’t seem right! Like, the city should 
be the bad influence. 

I disagree. There’s just a malaise, and a gen¬ 
eral “This place sucks, there’s nothing to do 
here” sort of vibe. When I moved to the sub¬ 
urbs I encountered that for the first time. 
Growing up in the city, it’s pretty unfound¬ 
ed and stupid, but there’s a certain amount 
of pride that kids from the city have. When 
I went [to the suburbs], I was like “I’ve got 
to tell people I live in the suburbs? This is 
such a drag.” I was a pretty good kid, but that 
was the first time I was just sort of fucking 
up. We moved back to the city and I gradu¬ 
ated from high school. 

Was it through any of these bad influences that 
you found music? 

When I lived over on Belmont, that was where 
all the trannies hung out, and there were a 
lot of peep shows. It was sort of like the red- 
light district of Chicago. Reckless Records 
opened about a year after I moved there, and 
I would walk around the corner to go there. I 
thought it was a cool place because the people 
that worked there were old, they had tattoos 
... I thought they were pretty cool looking. 
I mean, I’m a little kid at this point, I’m IO. 
I would buy tapes just based on the covers. I 
really didn’t have anybody introducing me or 
showing me the way. When I was l6 and first 
joined Slapstick, they were the guys that were 
like, “This is so punk rock, and we’re going 
to play these punk-rock shows.” I didn’t even 
know what punk rock was, but my favorite 
bands were Naked Raygun and Bad Religion. 
I had no idea that it was called punk rock. 
From the time I was IO to the time I was 16 
I had money from allowance or chores or 
crappy jobs, and I had nothing to do with it 
except for buy tapes. I had an extensive hard¬ 
core collection, an extensive punk-rock col¬ 
lection, but I didn’t have any idea what that 
stuff was. I didn’t know that it wasn’t equally 
cool to listen to Poison, and I didn’t know 
that it wasn’t equally cool to listen to Mother 
Love Bone, so I had this wacky taste and this 
wacky idea of rock-and-roll music for the 
longest time. It was those guys in Slapstick 
that were like, “These are the bands you like 
that are punk rock, and these other bands 
you like are a little fruity.” I didn’t throw away 
my Poison and Mother Love Bone tapes, I 
just didn’t tell them when I was listening to 
them! 


When did you realize that there was something 
going on in the city that you didn’t have to be 
an outsider to? 

I had this band with Chris [McCaughan] 
from the Lawrence Arms. We were called 
Glad Hand and there were some pretty 
radical dudes in that band. There was a 
big, black, funk bass player, the drum¬ 
mer was this total bum who sold his Sega 
Genesis for a drumset that was so shitty . . 

. our guitar player wore this big ol’ poncho 
and wore a Stevie Ray Vaughan hat. A total 
bearded hippie jam-band guy. We were a 
terrible fucking band. We played in base¬ 
ments and stuff, and one day we got a show 
at the Gateway Theater with Slugbug, which 
was the band that the guys from Slapstick 
were in before Slapstick. They had these 
really professional demo tapes, so I called 
them up like, “Hey, where’d you get those 
demo tapes? They’re so pro!” And Matt, 
who I was talking to, was like, “We have this 
idea for this other band but we just need a 
singer.” I told him I’d sing, but I have no 
idea why I said that because I had no reason 
to think that he gave two shits if I could sing 
or not. He told me to come on out. I was 
just playing music not because it sounded 
good, but just because it was something that 
I thought up. It was so unconscious at that 
point and those guys were so focused at such 
a young age and they totally focused me in 
like two seconds. 

When did you join your first band? 

The thing is, me and Chris have been best 
friends since we were IO, since I moved to 
Chicago. One day he came to school and 
was like, “Dude, I’m taking guitar les¬ 
sons!” I was like, “That’s it, I’m fucking 
taking guitar lessons!” The first band I 
was in, I was 12 years old! I’ve never been 
a particularly great musician or a great 
singer, but it’s always been something that 
I’ve been really interested in doing. When 
I joined Slapstick I realized that there was 
some sort of underground that I had to be 
a part of. This sucks so bad, because I can’t 
stand this guy at all, but I read the Anthony 
Kiedis biography . . . 

That’s in my bag right now! 

He sucks so bad, but he ended up in an 
amazing band because he always wanted to 
be around it and just up there and have fun. 
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Maybe I’m the no-talent piece of crap that 
Anthony Kiedis is. The point is, I’ve always 
been around musicians, and I eventually 
started playing because Chris started play¬ 
ing and I didn’t want to miss the boat. 

So after Slapstick broke up, there was a slump 
in the Chicago scene. One minute there were 
all of these amazing bands and all of these 
amazing shows, and then they all started to 
break up. 

That was a weird time. From my perspec¬ 
tive, I was in a very, very popular band. At 
the time, probably the most popular band 
in Chicago. Then, I went into probably 
the least popular band in Chicago, because 
people so wanted another Slapstick and they 
so didn’t get that at all and were immensely 
unhappy about that. We’d play shows and 
people would just throw shit at us and boo 
us. It was a drag. It was a hard band to be in, 
because we were four best friends think¬ 
ing that we were making really important 
and really cool music. I was 19 and I was the 
oldest guy in the band! We were so young, 
thinking we were making a difference and 
then we’d get up on stage and people would 
be like, “Boo! We hate you! ” 

Where did the motivation come from to keep it 
going instead of saying, “Fuck it?” 

Well, we eventually did say “fuck it” and 
that’s when the band broke up. I cannot ex¬ 
press how much we believed in that band in 
the beginning. 

What was the breaking point? 

There was no real breaking point. It was 
just slowly chipping away. We went on these 
tours and they were really rough. It eventu¬ 
ally just dissolved. It was a hard band to be 
in because we put so much of our hearts into 
it and nobody cared. At that point, Chris 
and I were in college and living together, 
and I’d been writing music and recording 
them myself. I was becoming pretty good 


friends with Neil [Hennessy] and Tim [Mc- 
Ilrath, now of Rise Against] from Baxter, 
and Tim was like, “Let’s start a band!” He 
came over to talk to me about it, and I was 
going through a lot of tough times, like bad 
breakups and stupid shit that’s not really 
worth repeating now . . . 

The stuff that fuels a good band? 

Well, no, because Tim came over and I was so 
piss drunk that I was practically passed out. 
Tim is a pretty straight-laced guy, so he took 
off. About a week later, I was riding the bus 
back to the Lawrence Arms, on the corner 
of Lawrence and Broadway, and I wrote the 
song “An Evening of Extraordinary Circum¬ 
stance.” I was really bummed about the thing 
with Tim, because he’s really talented and I 
blew a chance to start a cool band, and I wrote 
that song about how my life was going abso¬ 
lutely nowhere and I went home and record¬ 
ed it. I called Neil, but he was out of town, so 
I sent him an e-mail, and it’s the first e-mail 
I ever remember sending! I was like, “Neil, 
when you come back I have to talk to you!” I 
called him from the student union of my col¬ 
lege and told him that we should have a band. 
I was going to sing and play guitar, and he was 
going to play drums, and we were going to 
find a bass player. I called Chris and told him 
to come over, just for fun. At the time, Neil 
was totally straightedge, so I was like, “I’d 
love to have somebody to drink with!” It was 
really fun, but I told Chris, “This would be a 
lot better if I played bass and you played gui¬ 
tar, because I suck at guitar.” After that, we 
were a band. By the time we played our fifth 
show, we had two records’ worth of songs, 
and one record recorded. That whole time, 
I had no idea what was going on. I didn’t go 
to shows, I didn’t play shows. It was just me, 
Neil, and Chris in a basement, blowing each 
others’ minds, little by little. 

It sounds like, to me, as a listener, from Apathy 
and Exhaustion on, not to sound like a hippie, 
that the Lawrence Arms’ music is really vibes- 
based. Not like vibraphone, but emotions. 
There’s lots of songs about feelings, the city, 
nighttime . . . 

There is, especially on our 
new record . . . I’ll meet 
your hippie-dom 
and raise it. I 
don’t know if 
you ever have 


that feeling where it’s like Thursday night, 
you really have nothing to do, it’s crisp 
outside, and early summer and you’re just 
wearing a jacket. You’re walking down the 
street and you know you’re going to go to 
a bar and just get so fucked up . . . you can 
feel that energy pulsing and you feel so 
alive. You see dudes sitting on the street 
and you feel so much a part of the city, like 
you’re snuggled in by the sodium vapor 
lights and the fucking purple sky. Do you 
know this feeling? 

Apathy and Exhaustion came out when I was 
dating a girl that lived in another town, and I’d 
listen to that album a lot at night while driving, 
and it seemed perfect for that situation. As far 
as the new record, I listened to it for the first 
time while I was on the bus, it seemed warmer 
out because it was snowing, and I was on my 
way to a bar. 

[Oh! Calcutta!] is about a lot of different 
things, but specifically, the song “Key to the 
City” is about that moment. On your way to 
the bar . . . that’s just one example. It can be 
sitting around waiting for your friends. It’s 
just that feeling of sucking in the city atmo¬ 
sphere and thinking, “Tonight, I’m going 
to get fucking wasted, I’m going to town, 
and it feels awesome to be a part of the city and 
this counterculture of vagrants and drunks. 
Maybe I have a girlfriend somewhere or 
some actual friends, but tonight it’s really 
not about that.” 

So where does the band’s political slant fit in? 

The thing is, we re not overly political. I 
don’t know how to say this the right way, 
so I’m just going to say it the wrong way: 
it’s not fucking political to say that George 
Bush is a bad president. It’s not a political 
statement. It’s not political to say that our 
current administration is made up of war 
criminals and war profiteers who started a 
war to specifically fucking profit from it. 
It is not a political statement. That’s like me 
saying it’s a political statement to say that 
someone that’s fucking kicking me in the 
face is an asshole. It’s the truth of what’s go¬ 
ing on. You don’t have to be overtly political 
to be completely pissed off at what’s going 
on. In fact, if you’re not completely pissed 
off, it doesn’t mean that you’re not paying 
attention, it means you’re fucking stupid. 
Hi The overtly political song on our new 












political to be completely pissed 
off at what’s going on.” 
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record is called “Recovering the Oppos¬ 
able Thumb,” and it’s a song about the logic 
that separated us from animals, but obvi¬ 
ously there’s no logic anymore because we’re 
debating whether or not Jesus created the 
fucking world in seven days. I don’t under¬ 
stand this argument with intelligent design 
bullshit. I saw this fucking guy on the news 
and he was like, “I went to Japan once, and 
I never saw the guy that made this watch, 
but I have a feeling that he was there.” This 
is another question that I field all the time 
when I do interviews, where people say, 
“Well, you’re just a little shit-talker!” I am 
not a shit-talker. I’m just a regular guy like 
you or anyone else. But if something is bla¬ 
tantly, completely shitty, I’m not going to 
pretend it’s not shitty! What sort of sad state 
of affair is it where independent music . . . 
underground culture . . . where I say these 
things and I’m considered to be some sort 
of radical? A shit talker? I’m just a guy that’s 
pointing out obvious things. 

Where do you think it all went wrong, when un¬ 
derground music all of a sudden had this con¬ 
science of “Maybe I shouldn’t say that?” 

I have no idea, because it seems to me that 
the only constant of the “old guard” of 


rock and roll is that they’re a bunch of ass¬ 
holes. I’m so not looking for another era of 
a bunch of dudes like Ben Weasel that com¬ 
plain about everything and hate the shit 
out of everything. That’s not fucking pro¬ 
ductive either, but what a bunch of pussies\ 
I’m not so old that I’m the only person who 
remembers when dissent was not only ac¬ 
ceptable, but the norm. Now, it’s not even a 
rarity, it doesn’t fucking exist! I don’t know 
if I’ve made this analogy before, but I think 
it’s relevant, the whole reason that anybody 
is reading Punk Planet, for example, or in¬ 
volved with independent music in any way 
is because at one point, for whatever reason, 
they questioned if the shit on the radio was 
the best shit they could possibly find. 

It seems that somewhere along the line it went 
from being, “this is punk, I should question 
things!” to “I don’t know if I should do this be¬ 
cause it might affect record sales.” Where did 
that happen? I blame the Internet. 

Have you seen that Simpsons? Where the say 
that alcohol is the cause of, and solution to, 
all of life’s problems? The fucking Internet 
is the source of, and preventative measure, 
against all shit-talking. I’ve never seen more 
shit-talking in my life than there is on the 


Internet, but at the same time, I can get on 
stage and say something about how I think 
Dashboard Confessional is, I don’t know, 
kind of a douche, and all of a sudden it’s all 
over the Internet. In my life, I could give two 
shits about Dashboard Confessional, but the 
Internet creates all of this drama. What it’s 
done is given faceless, let’s be honest, little 
kids, this license to talk shit and it sort of cut 
the tongues out of people who used to talk a 
lot of shit. People in the public eye that need¬ 
ed to talk shit in the first place. I’d rather 
hear the opinion of a Fat Mike or a John Ly- 
don than some dork that sits in his basement 
talking on the Internet all day. 

What about a Ben Weasel? 

Even a Ben Weasel! I shouldn’t say “even 
a Ben Weasel.” I shouldn’t marginalize 
him in that way. I think he’s a grumpy old 
man, but he’s got a real fucking personal¬ 
ity. There’s a reason that we’re sitting here 
talking about Ben Weasel right now, besides 
the fact that he put out awesome fucking al¬ 
bums. You can’t take that away from him, 
either. Personalities used to talk the shit 
and people would discuss it. Now, people 
with no personalities talk the shit, and no¬ 
body discusses anything. ® 
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K now what? If I can't bust out my cool roller-boogie moves, I 
don't want to be part of your revolution. Fortunately for you, 
the Coup has dropped their new disc Pick a Bigger Weapon. 
So now the booty-shaking revolution can go forward. 

With Boots Riley on vocals and Pam the Funkstress on turntables, 
the Coup has been making politically vibrant hip hop for 15 years. Blend¬ 
ing politics and hip hop is nothing new, of course. But too often in politi¬ 
cal hip hop, the beats take a backseat to the ideology, resulting in a kind 
of overcooked broccoli-with-a-bass-line. Well intentioned, but nobody is 
going to throw it on to get the party started. 

But the Coup is just what the party needs—hell, their last disc was 
called Party Music. Even people who don't follow hip hop noticed that 
record, with its photoshopped cover image of the World Trade Center ex¬ 
ploding, Boots and Pam standing triumphantly below. The graphic was 
produced and the record released well before September 11, 2001, but 
that fact didn't stop the rightwing from going berserk. Conservative col¬ 
umnist and FOX News commentator Michelle Malkin sputtered, “[Boots 
Riley] belongs in a capitalism-free cave in Tora Bora, spewing his “poetry" 
around an al Qaeda campfire." She was offended by the art, but saved 
her biggest anger for the lyrical content and its contempt for big business, 
police, and politicians. 

Malkin's not going to be any happier with Pick a Bigger Weapon. 
Boots Riley isn't playing but he is incredibly playful, as in this chorus to 
“Head (of State.),” in which the complicated history of American foreign 
policy and Big Oil gets distilled into a jump-rope rhyme: “Bush and Hus¬ 
sein together in bed / Giving H - E - A - D head / Y’all muthafuckas heard 
what we said / Billions made and millions dead.” 

But this record doesn’t linger in the playground. “I'm here to laugh, 
love, fuck, and drink liquor / and help the damn revolution come quicker,” 
Riley says on one of the disc’s many songs that sound like long-lost tracks 
from Prince’s Dirty Mind. This record makes revolution sound not merely 
necessary, but sexy. 

Yet Riley doesn't give anyone a free pass, not even the working class. 
“We like free speech / but we love free cable,” he notes in “We Are the 
Ones.” And later in that same song he says, “We’re the have nots / but 
we’re also the gon-gets.” And it’s this sense of hope for the future that 
runs through the Coup’s newest music. 

Riley, a former community organizer, knows that change is pos¬ 
sible. Furthermore, if everyone who feels beaten down by this society, 
this culture, and this system joins together, then change is not only pos¬ 
sible, it's inevitable. 

Your anthems are here—the rink is now all-skate. 

Interview by Andrew Reynolds 
photographs by Alexander Warnow 
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Tell me about the title Pick a Bigger Weapon. 

In general it means how fast you can take 
it to the next level. We’re all involved in 
our individual struggles. We all are try¬ 
ing to figure out how to pay the rent, how 
to put food on the table, get adequate 
health care, whatever. So whether or not 
we have decided to join an organization 
and decided we are revolutionaries, we 
have no choice but to be in a struggle 
against the system. What I’m saying is ev¬ 
erybody’s fighting, ft But the title comes 
from me and my girlfriend having din¬ 
ner with Jessica Care Moore, the poet. 
And my girlfriend was about to order 
her—I dunno, her fourth or fifth drink. 
And, you know, a lot of times when peo¬ 
ple are drinking or getting high or do¬ 
ing anything they’re trying to forget 
about something or they’re dealing with 
problems. And being perceptive about 
this, Jessica Care Moore said, “Girl, 
pick a bigger weapon.” And that’s the 
album title, So a lot of the lyrics and 
the titles and the concepts came from 
regular, everyday shit. Like “I Love 
Boosters.” I decided to do that when 
I was walking along Lake Shore in 
Oakland and out of the Gap came two 
women with a whole rack full of pants 
and shirts. Not just the hangers and 
clothes but the whole . . . the clothes 
were attached to the rack so, they both 
had whole racks full of stuff. 

The display rack from the store? 

Yeah. And they bolted out the door 
into a car that was waiting for them 
with the doors open. They jumped 
in, there was a third girl who was the 
getaway driver. They just jumped in 
and dashed off and everybody on the 
street started laughing and even the 
people chasing them out of the Gap 
started clapping and laughing. 


It’s interesting that the album’s real crime 
song is about shoplifting. 

Well the real crime song is “Head of State.” 

“I Love Boosters” begins with a skit where Jel- 
lo Biafra plays the narrator of a training film for 
the fictional OmniMart store. He’s describing 
the danger of customers who shoplift. 

He picked that name. I wanted it to be like 
something more benign, like Dave’s Mart 
or something but he was like, “No man, it 
has to be OmniMart!” 

It’s especially funny because he keeps talking 
about the team and how the team has to pull 
together, but really what “the team” means is 
the store. And it seems like our culture right 
now has both a focus on the individual and a 
real desire to be a part of something bigger, 
like a team. 

The only way that they want you to be part 
of something bigger is something bigger 
with them on top. Because what it’s playing 
off of, you would hear that exact thing at 
Target and Kmart. 

When I worked in retail they would say, “We’re 
a team,” but when it came to things like col¬ 
lective bargaining they would say, “We want 
to talk to you as individuals.” 

Exactly. It’s like they went for the team 
thing first so that when you try to orga¬ 
nize, they can be, “Oh you’re breaking 
something.” 

I was reading some comments you made re¬ 
cently, and you were talking about a time lag 
between when music is popular in black com¬ 
munities and when it gets fully accepted by 
the white communities. 

Well, in the media there’s always a crimi¬ 
nalization of black folks, especially black 
youth. It’s been that way since at least 
Reconstruction. That’s when you had 
blackface, being like, “These were the 


old days when black people were happy 
and a little less violent.” And you always 
have that same kind of time lag. And what 
it is, the most hip music is gonna come 
from the most oppressed sectors of soci¬ 
ety. Because that’s the type of thing that 
makes good art: that motivation. H So 
how do you have this music that’s going 
to be popular in the black community but 
have the rest of society accept the oppres¬ 
sion that’s happening? Well what you say 
is that the music that’s being created right 
now, you call it “ignorant” and you attach 
all sorts of cultural things that obvious¬ 
ly aren’t connected to these people who 
we’re being told are violent, At the same 
time, in order to say that it’s not a sys¬ 
tematic thing and something to do with 
the culture, you talk about music that was 
happening 20 or 30 years before as being 
when everything was good, That hap¬ 
pened with swing, that happened with be 
bop, with blues. In the early ‘60s they had 
bans on blues music all across the United 
States because it was too violent, sup¬ 
posedly. And many critics thought of it 
as being very crude and not at all like be 
bop or whatever. And later on the Roll¬ 
ing Stones started taking up some of the 
earlier blues stuff and then it came into 
fashion. Rolling Stones, Led Zeppelin, 
all that stuff. But black folks were pretty 
much already moved on to what would 
be called soul or rhythm and blues, 
You hear this all the time about hip hop. 
You know, “In the ‘80s the music wasn’t 
about the bling-bling. In the ‘80s it was 
about peace and love.” No it wasn’t. The 
problem facing the black community now 
is poverty and lack of power over that. 
The answer ends up being more police, 
more jails, and some little cultural stuff 
like all this money from the Ford Foun¬ 
dation being spent on convincing people 










































































to not be violent. But we know that the 
violence that happens in the black com¬ 
munity comes from the need for an un¬ 
derground economic market that the le¬ 
gal, capitalistic market doesn’t support, 
There aren’t enough jobs. So people have 
to sell dope. And if somebody fucks you 
over on a coke deal, you can’t take them to 
small-claims court. So people figure out 
their own ways of regulating this under¬ 
ground economic market. And the way 
that you regulate it is the same way the 
police regulate laws. Which is violence. 
K And so, yeah, people are killing each 
other because there’s an economic need 
for this market to help them survive. And 
because it’s illegal, there’s no regulation 
around it. They regulate themselves. And 
that’s where the violence comes from, for 
the most part. This myth that people are 
just shooting at each other for no reason, 
it never really pans out. And even then 
it’s because of a culture that grows out of 
this market. 


Did you have a musical background grow¬ 
ing up? 

I took guitar, piano, and trumpet for many 
years. Until I was six I lived in Detroit. I 
had two teenage sisters and I was always 
the little boy who would be brought out at 
their parties to dance—the Errol Flynn, 
the Bump, all that kind of stuff. 

The Errol Flynn? 

The Errol Flynns were a gang and they 
had their own dance. You put your hand 
in the air like a sword with your hands 
flat, fingers together, waving it. When 
I was like II or 12 when I was playing the 
guitar, I was really into Prince. I wear 
that on my sleeve. I just wanted to do 
something on stage—playing the guitar or 
something. I was really interested in be¬ 
ing famous, When I started doing po¬ 
litical work, started being an organizer, 
I thought music was too individualistic. 
One reason I put it down is because when 
I was doing the organizing, I felt a sense 
of doing what’s right and important. But 


what I realized was that the two feel¬ 
ings were very similar. A lot of times 
people focus on famous people because 
you feel so powerless in the system. We 
see people on TV and we want our lives 
to be about something. And being fa¬ 
mous—you could be about something if 
you could get on TV! [Laughs.] But when 
I started organizing, I realized that the 
changes I helped make would be around 
forever, for eternity. Any little change, 
those ripples would go on. So that was 
making my life be about something. 

So then music could just be about music and 
not just a vehicle to fame. 

Yeah. People that want to be famous some¬ 
times aren’t doing it because they’re ego¬ 
centric. That’s the only way that they’ve 
been taught that their life may mean some¬ 
thing, that the fact that they were here is 
recorded somewhere in the universe. We re 
taught so much that we aren’t shit. When 
people make music, even play at a coffee 
shop or whatever, it’s that need to say, “I 
was here. I existed. This is what I thought 
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about shit.” But the biggest thing you 
can be in the universe is someone who 
helps change the way things are. So ba¬ 
sically I figured out a way to be both. 

Tell me about the logo for the Coup. It 
shows a silhouette of a woman cradling 
a baby and she’s got a rifle strapped on 
her back inside a red star. 

I had seen a picture of a woman that 
was an Angolan Freedom Fight¬ 
er and she actually had an AK47> 
something like that, on her back 
and she was walking with her baby 
while breastfeeding. And the idea 
was, their village was under at¬ 
tack and she wasn’t gonna let them 
come in to kill and rape her. So 
the symbol is—there is no just sit¬ 
ting back and having a life. There 
is no forgetting about this system. 
You have to fight just to have the 
normal things in life. The things 
that are normal and natural, even 


that takes a fight, The star is the future 
that we’re gonna create where nobody has 
to go without. You could call it socialist, 
communist, whatever. Basically, I think 
the people should democratically control 
the profits they create. 

Do you call yourself a communist? 

Well, yeah. I do think that people get into 
semantics a lot. Like, “Communism? You 
mean you’re not for socialism?” My point 
is the people need to have control over 
the wealth of this society and that it will 
be distributed equally. And, you know, 
there are a lot of people that consider 
themselves anarchists that agree with 
this. There are a lot of people that con¬ 
sider themselves communists that agree 
with this. I think people get into their 
semantics of identity with their politics 
and they’re really saying the same thing 
but it’s kinda like clubs. It’s more about 
style than about getting things done. The 


reality is, if you have anarchy, you’re go¬ 
ing to have to have some kind of way for 
people to make sure that a ruling class 
isn’t created. I’m not for a world in which 
there could be slavery 20 miles away, you 
know, do as you please. No, I want a world 
where the people control their destiny. 
So I don’t shy away from those labels, I 
just want to make clear that I don’t take 
labels as a dividing line. 

I was chatting with an organizer in DC, and he 
was saying that revolution is scary, so if you 
want to organize for revolution, you have to 
give people something tangible right away. He 
brought up the Black Panthers and their free- 
breakfast program in Oakland. Revolutionary 
movements need something to get people past 
their fear and inertia. 

I think what’s telling about the state of 
where a lot of progressive organizing is 
right now is that sometimes people will 
say, “Yeah, I’m down with that revolu- 
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tion stuff, but I gotta go pay the bills.” 
And really that’s what the whole revolu¬ 
tion is supposed to be about, that mate¬ 
rial stuff. It’s not supposed to be about “I 
dress this way,” or “I’ve figured out a way 
to live less capitalist in a capitalist world.” 
No. That’s not what it’s about. It’s about 
destroying the system. Why? Not just 
for the fact of saying, “We’re destroying 
the system.” But it’s because people need 
more shit [Laughs.] Unfortunately, It’s 
not about surpassing materialism. No, 
it’s about, people need more shit than 
they have. Somebody else is hoarding all 
the shit. We need to get that shit and give 
it to people. So when people are going to 
work and not involved in the movement, 
it’s because we’re not making the move¬ 
ment relevant to them getting the more 
shit that they need. And they feel like 
going to work is getting them the more 
shit that they need. Unions popped up all 
around this country and were very mili¬ 
tant because they were based around peo¬ 
ple getting more shit that they needed. So 
the Panthers were successful to a certain 
extent because they were addressing peo¬ 
ple’s day-to-day needs. ^ And that’s what 
the struggle is about. And it’s not just 
about a free-breakfast program. I’m talk¬ 
ing about things that have been success¬ 
ful around the world and where people 
are involved in a militant struggle to get 
more wages at their jobs or a rent strike to 
make the landlord fix the place and lower 
the rent, You’re not going to organize a 
union at Kmart by not working at Kmart 
and being there. You’re gonna have to be 
working at Kmart and develop friend¬ 
ships and kick it with people and orga¬ 
nize the people that are around you. And 
that’s harder! You know, many people 
move from wherever they are when they 


decide that they want to be an organizer 
or political; they move to a big city be¬ 
cause there are more like-minded people 
there. But the task at hand is to organize 
the people around you that you have some 
sort of personal base with. 

Instead of talking to people who already agree 
with you, talk to people who don’t yet agree 
with you. 

Exactly. It makes you have to switch up 
your whole way that you do things. It’s 
cool to be like, “Fuck how everybody 
thinks about how I talk to them,” and it’s 
cool for me to be an outcast or whatever 
when all I gotta do is find other outcasts. 
But it’s hard to be like, “I am a revolu¬ 
tionary. I am in this setting. How do I talk 
to people so that they feel me?” That’s 
harder. But once you do that, then the 
revolution is real. 

One thing I noticed on this new record is 
a large amount of hope. It’s not just a list 
of problems. 

There was a time about two years after 
the Black Panthers got on the national 
scene, about ’68, that they decided there 
was no more wearing of the berets and 
black leather jackets, even though that’s 
the only images you see of them now. The 
reason is because people were all, “Man, 
y’all are tight! Y’all are doing the right 
thing! I’m down with y’all; I’m rootin’ for 
y’all!” It’s not about being a revolution¬ 
ary; you want people to feel like they are 
the revolutionaries. Of course you want 
to study but you don’t have to go into a 
study group for two years to become a rev¬ 
olutionary. That’s all part of the process. 
Of course you want to get healthy but you 
don’t have to become a vegan before you 
become a revolutionary. You jump in. 
When I was a teenager I was an organizer 


on the central committee for the 
Progressive Labor Party. I was fly¬ 
ing city to city, setting up youth 
clubs, things like that. I realize ev¬ 
erybody doesn’t get to do that, but I 
got a real sense that what I did mat¬ 
tered. If I didn’t do a certain thing, 
it wasn’t gonna happen in that same 
way. Everything changes. You can 
be part of deciding how that change 
is going to go. 

Rather than just waiting for it to wash 
over you. 

Yeah. Things aren’t just happen¬ 
ing; we’re not just in the world. We 
have an effect. To the point where 
now my image has been intertwined 
with people’s idea of activism, revo¬ 
lution, things like that. Because we’re 
all looking for things that symbolize 
that to us.People only know about 
my music because at some point I un¬ 
derstood that I was a kid who had some 
ideas that nobody would hear unless 
I thought that I could make a differ¬ 
ence. And so now people will think 
of my music in certain instances when 
they think about destroying the system. 
They will think about some of the ideas 
I’ve put forward. And I’m saying this 
because people ask me this question, 
in the context of my music, “Why is the 
movement this way,” or “Why isn’t the 
movement that way?” They would like 
to get involved with stuff but they would 
like it to be a different way. And I’m like, 
“Well, maybe you have the answer.” 

It doesn’t look the way they want it to be be¬ 
cause they aren’t in it. 

I’m not saying that facetiously. Maybe they 
have the answer. And we won’t ever know 
unless they get up and get into the mix and 
become part of it. ® 
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STREET ART - SHIRTS - ZINES - POLITICAL POSTERS 
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Silent Majority Poster, $3 


Zapatista T-Shirt, $18 


Occupation of Alcatraz Poster, $3 


Pound the Pavement #9 
Street Art Zine, $3 
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Failed Experiment Records - Chicago, II 


The Coma Recovery “Drown That Holy End In Wine” CD 

FER-021 / Release Date: 07/18/2006 

The debut full length album from Albuquerque’s The Coma Recovery. 
Progressive / Experimental Hardcore, recorded by Chris Common of 
These Arms Are Snakes. The Coma Recovery is on tour all year, check 
the web site for dates. Available for $10 ppd through Failed Experiment 
Records. 

The Press Gang “The Press Gang EP” CD 

FER-020 / Release Date: 03/21/2006 

Hailing from the great punk rock metropolis of Bowling Green, OH, The 
Press Gang’s latest EP is a menagerie of dance-punk, pop, hardcore, and 
probably some other stuff too. If you’re into bands like Japanther, 
Thunderbirds Are Now!, etc. check this CD out. Only $7 ppd. 


Vanishing Kids / Biography Of Ferns - split 7” 

FER-019 / Release Date: 05/02/2006 

Features one track from each band. Vanishing Kids (Madison, Wl) 
contribute a track of beautiful shoegazey indie pop, similar to ‘Head On 
The Door’-era Cure with lush female vocals. Biography Of Ferns (Seattle, 
WA) also have a very 80s indie rock sound, but more guitar driven, and 
recorded by the beyond-legendary Jack Endino. Limited edition on black, 
white, or green vinyl with silk-screened cover. $5 ppd. 


Thv Cmm Recovery 
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Get a FREE 15-track label sampler CD 

by signing up on our mailing list. 
Features three tracks from the new 
Coma Recovery CD, plus songs from 
Vanishing Kids, The Press Gang, The 
Sonnets, The Siderunners, Raise The 
Red Lantern, The Groodies, The Safes, 
The Modern Soviet Enemies, Shattered 
Angel, Libido Grande, Mary Tyler 
Morphine, & Munition, spanning 5+ 
years of Failed Experiment Records 
releases. Visit our web site, sign up on 
our mailing list with your address, and 
we’ll mail one to you free. 
http://www.failedexperimentrecords.com 


Failed Experiment Records - Post Office Box A-3412 Chicago, IL G0G90-3412 - http://www.failedexperimentrecords.com 




































































MDRF008 

KUDGEL: Sea Monkey Pius Seven (CD 2xEP) 

Rerelease from the much-beloved Boston noise-rock legends features the original, 
hard-to-find 10" plus previously unreleosed tracks recorded by Bob Weston. 
Kudgel made their mark on USA in the late 80's with an unmistakable vocal 
and guitar onslaught, and this remastered version of the original vinyl can't 
be missed. 


Midriff 


MIDRIFF RECORDS 


MDRF007 

THE BEATINGS: Holding on to Hand Grenades 

{CO Full length) 

16 brand-new trades from Boston's critically acclaimed DiY artisans. Produced by Pool G. Kolderie. 

leaves m with the feeling that The Beatings m ready to annihilate the world’s post-punk poseurs, 
even if they hove to do it with o heoyy heart; ' Denver Post 

‘'The Bootings moke tousled Art Post-Punk thot ; white bristling with esoteric melody, would send most 
Pop Punk’ fans home to ay beneath their Simple Plan posters.* — Cmthmoii City Beat 

AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE DISTRIBUTED BY SOUTHERN RECORDS. 


Nr' 


Secure online ordering at: 

www.midriffrecords.com 







































word to your mom, we camE to drop bombs. 


"AN INDEPENDENT ONLY ONLINE STORE RUN BY 
LABEL OWNERS, BAND MEMBERS, AND DERELICTS JUST LIKE YOU!" 

WE ARE A COMMUNITY, NOT A COMPANY! 


punk / metal / indie rock / hardcore / ska / emo / alt.music.country 
hip hop / college rock / math rock / pop punk / youth crew 


OVER 10,000 TITLES AND GROWING EVERYDAY. 

CD / DVD / VINYL / SKATEBOARDS / T-SHIRTS / HOODIES / ACCESSORIES 
FEATURED BANDS AND LABELS / INTERVIEWS 






























NEW FROM HAYMARKET BOOKS 



Fighting Racism and State Violence 
on the U.S.-Mexico Border 

by Mike Davis and Justin Akers Chacon 

Countering the chorus of anti-immigrant voices, No One is 
Illegal exposes the racism of anti-immigration vigilantes 
and puts a human face on the immigrants who risk their 
lives to cross the border to work in the United States. 

Available in July 


A History of Working-class 
Radicalism in the United States 

by Sharon Smith 

“In urgent prose, Subterranean Fire reminds us that the 
ruling class’s grip on power is not absolute, but a toehold on a 
shaky edifice ready to crumble when the right kind of popular 
pressure is applied. Smith has written a roadmap for how to 
achieve a more just future. The rest is up to us.” 

Jeffrey St. Clair, Counterpunch 


A Dennis Brutus Reader 

edited by Lee Sustar and Aisha Karim 

Dennis Brutus is known worldwide as a voice 
against apartheid. Since its fall, he has been a voice 
for justice and humanity, as this brilliant original 
collection of interviews, poetry, and essays, the 
first of its kind in North America, clearly shows. 

“All of us are in his debt.” Danny Glover 


AVAILABLE AT BOOKSTORES OR CALL 773-583-7884. WWW.HAVMARKETBOOKS.ORG 
















THE LINE BETWEEN 


WITH THE US BLAMING THE SYRIAN BORDER PATROL FOR THE ONGOING WAR IN IRAQ AND 
SYRIANS BLAMING THE US USE OF FORCE, TENSIONS BETWEEN THE BUSH ADMINISTRATION 
AND THE MIDDLE EASTERN NATION ARE RUNNING AT AN ALL-TIME HIGH. NO BETTER TIME 
THEN, TO TRAVEL TO SYRIA TO LEARN THE REAL STORY. 

STORY AND PHOTOGRAPHY BY KEN KRAYESKE 


A merican relations with Syria have always been strained. In 
the late 1960s, Soviet support of Syria’s dictatorship put 
this dictatorship of 17 million on the enemies list. Then 
Syria attacked American ally Israel in 1973 - Syria lost the war and 
a contested chunk of land called the Golan Heights, but Syria is 
still hostile to Israel, and an Israeli passport stamp will keep the 
intrepid traveler out of Syria entirely. 

Now Syria threatens the American export of democracy to 
the Middle East because it allegedly allows foreign terrorists to 
stream across its borders into Iraq to fight the jihad. 

American neo-cons, led by Weekly Standard editor William 
Kristol, have encouraged attacking Syria, and perhaps even occu¬ 
pying Abu Kamal, a city of about 70,000 on the Euphrates at the 
Iraq-Syria border. 

Syria, of course, denies that foreign fighters abuse Syria’s 
lax visa policy to cross the border into Iraq’s A 1 Anbar province, 
mainly the city of A 1 Qaim, Abu Kamal’s sister city a few kilome¬ 
ters into Iraq. 

American military operations regularly target insurgents in 
A 1 Qaim and its I 25 >°°° residents. People in Abu Kamal say they 
feel the bomb blasts and the ground shake, and stray American 
ordnance has killed at least six Syrians on the border, and wound¬ 
ed dozens more. 


It is the kind of treatment that creates more terrorists, and 
it isn’t difficult to reach the Iraqi border. I traversed the 650 or 
so kilometers between Damascus and Abu Kamal in about two 
days. I landed in Damascus on a Thursday morning at 3 a.m., 
and by Saturday at IO a.m., I found myself standing at the edge 
of Iraq, staring at the American military base threatening the 
Syrian border. 

I went to Syria because I wanted to see how the war was af¬ 
fecting the people there. News from Syria has been slim since the 
start of the war. Obscure but credible reports trickle in that US 
forces have crossed into Syria many times. I wanted to add to the 
dialogue about the consequences the American invasion of Iraq 
had neighboring countries. I didn’t expect to meet any US soldiers 
snooping and pooping on the border, but I wanted to hear from 
the Syrians who lived within spitting distance of the war. 

Buses for the Syrian-Iraqi border leave daily from Damascus’ 
chaotic Baramke Haraj. Hundreds of people walk toward offices of 
dozens of different bus companies. Trains and planes aren’t real 
travel options in Syria. 

Passengers mill around the buses smoking cigarettes before 
boarding charters for Syrian points east like Deir Ez-Zur, A 1 
Hasaka, and Abu Kamal—which doesn’t even merit a mention in 
Lonely Planet, the back-packer’s bible. 
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Arabic auctioneers stand in front of the coaches, reeling off 
destinations: “Dier Dier Dier Dier Dier Dier.” The latrine costs a 
nickel, and 50 cents buys a falafel and an orange soda. 

Men crowd around a television watching videos, and the Ara¬ 
bic pop music screeches loudly. Among the dozens of men, women 
and children, two young men sat on a bench waiting for the bus to 
northeast Syria. They spoke no English. 

A Lebanese woman passing by translated. Ahmed Yunis, 19, 
lives in Hassake, Kurdish territory in Syria maybe 25 km from the 
Iraqi border. 

“Why do they kill children?” Yunis asks. “These children 
never did anything.” 

The bus boards and I sit next to a man in a keffiyeh. He 
speaks enough English to invite me to his farm in Qamishle, 
on the Turkish border. He, like most Syrians, holds no grudge 
against me for being American. This farmer dislikes President 
Bush, though. 

“Bush brings fire to the Middle East,” Faisal Ali, 50, says. 
“Bush wants petrol. He didn’t ask, he took it.” 

The seven-hour ride to Deir Ez-Zur traverses about 4-20 ki¬ 
lometers and costs 200 Syrian pounds, or four US dollars. From 
Deir, I’ll meet a guide and go to Abu Kamal by taxi. But on the 
bus, passengers receive real Syrian hospitality. 


An attendant pours cups of water and tea, passes out can¬ 
dies and gum, and sprays air freshener often. The attendant 
shows DVDs of Syrian sketch comedy or Arabic slapstick for 
passengers and potential terrorists alike. The Saturday Night Live - 
style skits draw from the Three Stooges’ brand of physical hu¬ 
mor. The funny troupe of players parody obesity, married life, 
and military rule. A good skit featured a painter concentrat¬ 
ing on a canvas. First, the camera captured the artist dabbing 
his brush on the palette, thinking, focusing and squinting at 
an unknown subject. The camera pan to the model—a donkey- 
elicited laughter. But the painting itself delivered the punch¬ 
line: a caricature of Ariel Sharon, the former Israeli Prime 
Minister, as a jackass. 

Would-be suicide bombers could use the laughter, I sup¬ 
pose. Estimates on exactly how many terrorists enter Syria vary 
wildly, from one to 75 daily, but Syria stands accused of allow¬ 
ing terrorists to enter the country, slip through the police state, 
disappear in towns like Abu Kamal, and resurface in Iraq. The 
way the Bush Administration hypes that accusation, it would 
seem as though Washington sought to depose Syrian President 
Bashar Al-Asad. 

Yet internal police-state controls I experience made me think it 
is difficult to slip through the police state. At the bus station in Dier, 
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the host leads me off the bus directly to a police officer. The plain¬ 
clothes cop takes my passport and wouldn’t let me leave the bus sta¬ 
tion until my hotel confirmed my reservation. 

After 20 nervous minutes, I’m in a cab to Funduq Ziad, a 
modern hotel with satellite television, refrigerator, and shower. 
While I wait in the lobby to meet my guide, I hear men chatting 
in Russian. Dier is the heart of Syria’s oil industry, and Syria 
last year signed a contract with a large Russian oil company. Yet 
Syria’s oil reserves are estimated to run out in a decade. It isn t 
uncommon for buses to run out of gas mid-journey. 

My guide, Mr Maher, speaks decent English, but he brought 
a translator. We agree that Saturday at 9 a.m. we will go to Abu 
Kamal and the border. I wanted to see what the exact edge of a 
war zone looked like, and how average Syrians dealt with life 
alongside chaos. Saturday morning, Mr Maher promptly arrives 
up in a cab, with a Syrian university student fluent in English, 
while a pair of Mukhabarat—secret policeman follow. 

Halfway to Abu Kamal, soldiers wave us through a mili¬ 
tary checkpoint and our secret policemen switch off. The new 
pair ride in a silver Russian Saab knockoff. A photographer for 
Corbiss, the photo agency, warned me about the Ministry of In¬ 
formation and the Mukhabarat. The Ministry lied to the photog¬ 
rapher, thereby destroying his assignment. I couldn’t risk that, 


so I didn’t contact them until I returned from Abu Kamal. And 
I hired my own translator rather than rely on the Ministry, be¬ 
cause I feared the translation would be off, or that a government 
presence might taint my interactions with people. But somehow, 
probably through Mr Maher, the Mukhabarat knew about me. I 
was pissed that I couldn’t avoid Al-Asad’s long fingers in my re¬ 
porting efforts. 

The Mukhabarat, one of whom wore a yellow Nike hat, didn’t 
say anything, but Mr Maher told me he and other Syrians de¬ 
spised Bush for raining terror upon their corner of the globe. 
And after standing at the last roadblock in Syria, where Highway 
4 ends the tiny village of A 1 Hiri, and seeing 200 meters away, 
Old Glory planted in Iraqi soil, waving in the dry wind, towering 
over a line of five pointed green military barracks tents, I under¬ 
stood the resentment. 

The US unilaterally closed the border between Abu Kamal 
and A 1 Qaim and built the base in November 2004. US GIs have 
been in A 1 Qaim since the first days of “Shock and Awe.” How 
many US troops live in those tents is known only to the Penta¬ 
gon, which didn’t respond to inquiries for this story. 

Two Syrian soldiers in tan uniforms and red berets guard the 
shuttered border station. The soldiers—one tall and skinny, one 
short and fat, both with thick mustaches—prohibit photographing 
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the stars and bars because they fear the US neighbors will shoot. 

Straight ahead, a red, white, and black Syrian flag flaps in the 
center of the empty complex. Money changing, visa stamping, and 
duty-free shopping hum along at the Syrian borders with Turkey 
and Lebanon. In A 1 Hiri, the village on the border, about nine 
yellow concrete buildings, spread across both sides of the road, 
look lonely, their only company a mural of Syrian strongman 
Hafez Al-Asad, the current dictator’s late father. 

Sunflowers bend to the sunlight despite the lethal US pres¬ 
ence; laundry hangs on lines behind cinder and mud huts. Cows 
graze on the road shoulders, alongside shepherds and their flocks. 
A farmer and his horse plow a field, and nearby, men, women and 
children pick cotton, or qutun , its root word in Arabic. 

No trucks pass customs here anymore—much to the dismay of 
local businessmen. Donkeys ignore the billboard hawking tires. 
This Saturday morning on the empty road, my interview attempts 
attract a crowd. Within minutes eight or so men in grey robes and 
red and white keffiyeh headscarves gathered on the roadside. 

Ahmed Abu Kissim, 55 * a farmer with a weathered, leather 
face and a weeks’ worth of white stubble, speaks the loudest. Bare¬ 
footed boys wearing American T-shirts with Spider-Man and 
“Phoenix” logos mill around, while other children peer from be¬ 
hind stone walls. 


“There are some people who were murdered here,” Abu Kis¬ 
sim says. “People were killed while they were praying, worshipping 
god. They were innocent citizens doing nothing.” 

He pauses, runs to his house 50 feet away, and returns 
bearing a dense, three-inch long, lead and brass bullet. The 
dull grey tip is worn, nicked, and blood-stained. In spring 
2005 , while farmer Zedan Thawat supplicated in the local 
mosque, this stray American bullet pierced his stomach, Abu 
Kissim says. 

Shaking his fist, Abu Kissim rages that his daughter Miriam 
lives in A 1 Qaim, he is unsure of her health and he cannot visit. 

“The only solution and the clear solution is the withdrawal 
of American troops,” Abu Kissim says, pounding his fist into 
his hand. “When this happens, we can go back to our safe con¬ 
dition. I want you to consider what it was like living here before 
America came.” 

When America bombs A 1 Qaim, as it has for almost three 
years, as it did in August and September 2005 in Operation Iron 
Fist, targeting guilty bridges across the wide Euphrates, the vil¬ 
lagers in A 1 Hiri know. 

“We feel our houses shake,” Abu Kissim says. “Children are 
afraid. Just imagine how the land shakes under your feet.” 

One of the farmers angrily recalls how a bombing raid shook 
a pregnant woman’s house so hard and scared her so much, that 
she went into premature labor. Her child died. 

The late morning sun beats on the pavement, the tempera¬ 
ture approaches 40 degrees Celsius. Youseff Salaam, a tall, skinny 
man of 25» offers a cigarette before placing one between his lips 
and lighting it with a wooden match. 

Salaam, whose name means peace, describes how his 15-year- 
old cousin, Gassem Al-Muhammed, took a bullet to the belly in 
June 2005. Gassem was walking down the street and suddenly, 
Salaam says, he dropped to the road. 

“I am happy with what bin Laden did,” Salaam says. 

The sense of revenge is satisfying, Abu Kissim interjects, but 
Muslims shouldn’t rejoice about September II. 

”We regret that people paid for Bush’s fault,” Abu Kissim 
says. “Bush is a dictator, a slayer. Islam does not kill.” 

Peace must prevail among god’s people, for the sake of chil¬ 
dren, Abu Kissim says. 

“In Syria, we have Islamic, Christian, and Kurdish people. 
We live together peacefully,” he says. Farmers nod. “You can 
have a church and a mosque next to each other and there are no 
conflicts.” 

The historical record backs Abu Kissim. Roman ruins 35 
kilometers west of Abu Kamal, in Salhiyeh, reveal an ancient vil¬ 
lage with a synagogue, a pagan temple and a Christian church side 
by side. 

“Any reasonable Syrian will think this,” Abu Kissim says. For 
emphasis, he furnishes the name of Safwan Kikoluf Abu Yakkub, 
a Christian who will gladly attest. 

“What Abu Kissim said is IOO percent correct,” Abu Yak¬ 
kub says from the behind the desk of his travel agency in central 
Abu Kamal. “I have been living here for more than 4-5 years, 
and there have been no problems ever.” 
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Customers stream in from the swarming sidewalk: women 
wearing black hajibs and men in white robes populate streets 
honking cars (men greatly outnumber women in the streets), 
soldiers with Kalishnikovs, children on bicycles, and boys 
pushing wheelbarrows full of fish, grapes or watermelon. 

Among his travel posters, like the desk display promoting Gulf 
Air’s service to Houston, Abu Yakkub laments that the world may 
not be safe for such children. He considers bin Laden as danger¬ 
ous as Bush. 

“The American people are not responsible for what hap¬ 
pened to them. They were the victim,” he says. “The invasion of 
Iraq was not only a mistake, it was a fault. We don’t know Bush’s 
goals for this work.” 

Abu Yakkub knows that the border closure forced him to close 
his customs business registering consumer goods in A 1 Hiri. He 
loses 500,000 Syrian pounds ($10,000 US) a month. The average 
annual income in Syria is $1,200. Abu Yakkub laid off four men. 

“These four had families,” Abu Yakkub says. 

Within earshot of the Nike-wearing Mukhabarat, people 
mostly praise Al-Asad’s response to America. 

“Bashar is a wise man,” Abu Yakkub says. “We trust him.” 

But back at the border, Youseff Salaam speaks his mind about 
his cousin’s murder. 


“The Syrian government has kept silence on this,” Salaam 
says. “They try to make the people silent because they don’t have 
the ability to confront the American troops.” 

The US government has not counted Syrian casualties, says 
State Department spokesman Justin Higgins. Higgins referred 
questions about victim compensation to the Pentagon. The Cent- 
com press desk in Baghdad failed to respond to this inquiry. 

Nor has the Syrian government tracked its dead. 

“The have been some, but not huge numbers,” says Dr 
Nezar Mihoub, the Foreign Media director at the Syrian Ministry 
of Information. 

In addition to the six dead in A 1 Hiri, 80 died in a June 2003 
American raid that penetrated dozens of kilometers into Syria. 
Perhaps one person in A 1 Hiri is wounded monthly. 

“We denounce every type of killing,” Mihoub says. “We de¬ 
nounce the Iraqis who have been killed, so, of course, we will de¬ 
nounce the killing of Syrians.” 

Mihoub suggests that the United Nations could help, yet 
Syria has not approached the Security Council as Article 51 of the 
UN Charter advises, because, Mihoub says, the UN is in need of 
international support. 

“The Security Council itself is affected by major powers,” 
Mihoub said, referring to the hypocrisy of Security Council 
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resolutions: those that US ally Israel ignores are unpunished, 
while those that Saddam Hussein ignored gave the US grounds 
to invade. 

America’s cross-border killings in Syria probably give that 
country the right of self-defense under Article 51, says Michael 
Byers, an International Law professor at Vancouver’s University 
of British Columbia. 

“Syria has clearly chosen not to exercise this right of self- 
defense,” Byers says. “It has chosen not to go to war with the 
United States.” 

Conversely, attorney Byers cautions that the US could also 
invoke Article 5 1 to attack Syria, if it proves that Dictator Al- 
Asad actively provides material support to jihadis joining the 
Iraqi insurgency. 

“The US military is currently in Iraq at the invitation of the 
Iraqi government,” Byers says. “We have moved beyond the state 
of occupation to a state of invitation. So US forces are acting as 
agents of the Iraqi government.” 

For argument’s sake, Byers won’t contest the legitimacy of such 
arrangements. Other reasons, he says, prevent concerned parties 
from addressing their concerns about the invasion to the UN. 

Al-Asad passed up his chance to woo the UN General Assem¬ 
bly in September, 2005- Presidential advisers feared a trip to the 
US would embarrass him, says Prof. Joshua Landis, a Fulbright 
Scholar who spent 2005 in Damascus writing a history book and 
running the blog www.syriacomment.com. 

“Bashar was originally going there to sell himself as a re¬ 
former, to sell the concept that Syria is a country on the road to 
progress with which the West should deal,” Landis says. “He’s the 
only person who can defend Syria. The United States did not want 
Bashar to come.” 

The economists in Al-Asad’s cabinet wanted him to go, Lan¬ 
dis says. 

Syria’s stone-age economy won’t evolve as long as Bashar 
bumbles his way through international relations, says Syrian po¬ 
litical analyst Dr Taleb Ibrahim. Ibrahim, a dentist from Damas¬ 
cus who speaks excellent English, served his military conscription 
in president Hafez Al-Asad’s palace. 

“If America will invest their money to develop all of the so¬ 
ciety, in health, in education, we will help you, as it has helped 
South Korea,” Ibrahim says. “They can make the Korean experi¬ 
ment here.” 

Yet the State Department strong-arms countries into 
shunning Syria. They want Bashar isolated in his palace alone, 
Landis says. 

Secretary of State Condoleeza Rice withdrew US Ambas¬ 
sador Margaret Scobey from Damascus in February 2005 after 
perceived Syrian involvement in that month’s assassination of 
Lebanese Prime Minister Rafik Hariri. Hariri’s killers remain at 
large, and Scobey isn’t returning to the heavily fortified US em¬ 
bassy anytime soon. 

Syria has continued meddling in Lebanese affairs, Higgins 
says, which violates UN Security Council Resolution 1559. Bet¬ 
ter Syrian cooperation in UN investigation of the Hariri assas¬ 
sination would be, in Higgins words “something that will be ap¬ 



parent when we have it.” 

Scobey was not available for interview. She will go back when 
“we think her return can be constructive and useful for our bilat¬ 
eral issues,” Higgins of the State Department tells me. 

The White House coordinates a policy of intense pressure. 
In mid-October, Bush hinted that Syria may be a candidate for 
preemptive war. 

“State sponsors like Syria and Iran have a long history of col¬ 
laboration with terrorists, and they deserve no patience from the 
victims of terror,” Bush said on October 6 , 2005. 

Syria’s long-term support of Hezbollah, an enemy of Isra¬ 
el, qualifies it a state sponsor of terrorism under the Syria Ac¬ 
countability Act of 2003, which implemented American trade 
sanctions. 

“We are not happy with the role Syria is playing in the re¬ 
gion,” Higgins says. 

It seems as if Syria can’t please Washington, which often ut¬ 
ters conflicting statements of praise and persecution days apart. 

“What the ultimate demands are, I think, are unclear in the 
administration,” Landis says. “I think that there are many people 
in the administration who are hoping to turn Bashar into Arafat 
or Saddam Hussein. There are some who would like to see the ad¬ 
ministration toppled, others who would be satisfied with Syria com¬ 
plying with a whole checklist of American demands.” 
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AMERICA NEEDS TO EXPLAIN WHY IT IS NOT WINNING,” SAMI MOUBAYED SAYS. YOU CAN ALWAYS LAY 
THE BLAME ON OTHER PEOPLE, IT IS MUCH EASIER THAN TAKING THE BLAME YOURSELF. THE IRAQIS 
AND AMERICANS ARE FAILING TO KEEP ORDER. THEY SAY THE SYRIANS AREN’T DOING THEIR SHARE. 
APPARENTLY, PEOPLE ARE GETTING ACROSS. ARE SYRIANS FACILITATING IT? NO.” 


That Syria calls the US presence in Iraq illegal and makes a 
distinction between terrorists and those who fight the US and Brit¬ 
ish occupation galls regime-change advocates on the right. 

Neocon Kristol editorialized in December 2004 for the cap¬ 
ture of just Abu Kamal to help seal porous 600-kilometer border. 
Bashar’s 12-foot tall, IOO-plus kilometer sand and barbed wire 
berm is insufficient, and the State Department rejects Syria’s com¬ 
parison to the US-Mexico line. 

“Mexicans aren’t crossing with machine guns,” Higgins says. 
“We have been clear about what we need in Syria. We need the Syr¬ 
ians to stop the flow of insurgents into Iraq.” 

But the actual number of insurgents is classified, Hig¬ 
gins says. 

The Center for Strategic and International Studies in Wash¬ 
ington, DC estimated in September 2005 that the total Iraqi in¬ 
surgency is 30,000 strong. No more than 3,000 of those rebels 
are foreign, and maybe 55 ° °f them are Syrian, CSIS said. It didn’t 
specify how many pass through Syria. 

The Syrian government doesn’t have a figure, but it has ar¬ 
rested hundreds hopping the border, Mihoub says. 

“Syria has delivered a lot of those who tried to enter Iraq back 
to their mother countries,” Mihoub says. “But a border such as the 
Syria-Iraqi border, with the existence of clans and those very huge 


ranges, it is unsustainable by Syria. Some people may leak from 
Syria to Iraq or from Iraq to Syria, that happens for all the neigh¬ 
boring countries.” 

So how many muhajideen move through Syria on their way 
to war? 

“It is probably an important leak,” says Fulbright Scholar Lan¬ 
dis. For those who want to join the Sunni opposition—Iraq is 30 
percent Sunni—Abu Kamal is the best route, he says. 

“The Sunnis are in the Northwest of Iraq. Syria is the fast¬ 
est and safest way to get there,” Landis says. “If you don’t want to 
travel through the entire Shiite territory, which you would have 
to do if you were going through Saudi Arabia, it is easier to just 
fly to Syria or take a bus and come across the 600 kilometers 
someplace.” 

The two other main crossings lack Abu Kamal’s connection to 
A 1 Qaim. A 1 Tanf is much closer to Damascus, but Highway 3 hits 
desert in Iraq. A 1 Yaribuyeh is too far north into Kurdish country 
for a Sunni. 

So from Damascus, the would-be jihadi heads east on Highway 
7, past the tour buses at the spectacular Roman ruins in Palmyra. 
Most passengers draw the curtains to shield the sun and the tedium 
of endless brown sand stretching to Deir Ez-Zur. 

About 15 kilometers before the Euphrates greens the landscape 
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in Dier, as the locals call it, the coach pulls over for a potty stop, be¬ 
cause the coach lacks an inboard latrine. 

Syrians will insist on buying you a cup of tea or a chicken kebab 
at the roadside stand. After 15 minutes, buses continue the journey, 
and in Dier, turn southeast onto Highway 4 for the final 200 kilo¬ 
meters of Russian-built infrastructure to Abu Kamal. 

Before boarding, passengers must present identity documents 
to a sales agent, who logs names in a ledger. For a bribe less than the 
bus ticket, the agent might miss a name. The system seems designed 
more for population control and post-facto investigations than for 
pre-emptive arrests. 

And that’s a central Bush claim—that Syria accommodates 
terrorists, lets Arabs angry with America abuse an open-ended 
visa policy. 

The visa policy reflects traditional Syrian hospitality, 
says Mihoub. 

“We are bestowing visas freely for all the Arabs even before the 
American invasion,” he says. 

Any Arab can enter, says Sami Moubayed, a 28-year-old Syrian 
with a PhD in Modern Middle East Affairs from Exeter in England. 

“We have to track this all in a more professional manner,” 
Moubayed says. “For the first couple of weeks after the start of the 
war, Syrians turned a blind eye to fighters crossing the borders.” 

It has always been in Syria’s interest to keep Islamic fundamen¬ 
talism at bay, Moubayed says, and to Bashar’s credit, his government 
changed after the aggressive new American neighbors made accusa¬ 
tions and demands. 

More cooperation on the border, Moubayed says, like the US 
better patrolling its end, would help. 

It is Syria’s responsibility, the State Department’s Higgins says. 
“It is not just the foreign fighters,” he says. “It is that Damascus has 
become a base of support for various parties that are funding the 
insurgency and providing support to it.” 

Higgins had no names or further information on who those 
parties are. 

Moubayed says he wonders if America isn’t making Syria 
scapegoat for failures in Iraq. 

“America needs to explain why it is not winning,” Moubayed 
says. “You can always lay the blame on other people, it is much 
easier than taking the blame yourself. The Iraqis and Americans 
are failing to keep order. They say the Syrians aren’t doing their 
share. Apparently, people are getting across. Are Syrians facilitat¬ 
ing it? No.” 

That depends on the definition of “Syrian.” Aiding and abet- 
ting fighters is not unheard of in Abu Kamal, where tribalism su¬ 
persedes patriotism, says Landis. 

“You ask if people from their tribe are going to Iraq to fight or 
help or smuggle, and they say, Absolutely,”’ Landis recounts. “They 
say we are one people, and we have people on both sides. We don’t 
recognize this border. If our people are being hurt on the other side 
of this border, we have to help them.” 

In drawing a line on a placemat (or so the story goes) in 
1920, Winston Churchill and his mates ignored 5,000 years of 
tribal history. US support for the creation of Israel in 1948 com¬ 
pleted the transformation of the borderless Ottoman Empire 



into the modern mezze of Middle Eastern nation-states. 

Noam Chomsky labels it historical engineering, and that’s 
what the US is doing to the Middle East post-September II, Dr 
Ibrahim says, 

“We have a new map,” Ibrahim says. “I think the regime of Sad¬ 
dam has been removed because it is the most easy to be removed. 
After he has been removed, there are two countries the US wants to 
remove the regimes: Syria, Iran.” 

Syrians like Youseff Salaam in A 1 Hiri have contemplated the 
threat of a US invasion. 

“The US will not come,” Salaam says, “But we feel terror.” 

Salaam’s right wrist bears a black and blue geometric Islamic 
tattoo, hidden beneath a Chinese digital watch with a metal band. A 
farmer in a grey robe and Ben and Jerry’s hat approaches. 

“If the US does come, we will stand tall,” Salaam promises. 
“We are not killing the Americans, we are defending our land.” 

Abu Yakkub the travel agent says he doubts America will enter 
Syria, but he vows, if America attacks, “I would defend Abu Kamal 
like the Syrian I am.” 

If cooler heads fail to prevail, the buses will stop running. 
An invasion would bring the hell of Baghdad to Damascus, Ibra¬ 
him says. 

We want you to bring your literature, your culture, your edu¬ 
cation, your movies. Everyone one of us loves Superman, Christo¬ 
pher Reeve. We were very sad when the man died. Believe me, one 
cinema movie is better than all this force,” Ibrahim says. 

“We have old Arabian wisdom,” he continues. “There was a 
man walking in the desert. The Sun and the Wind were talking. The 
Wind said to the Sun, ‘I can take the clothes off this man.’ The Sun 
said to the Wind, You can begin.’ The Wind began blowing here 
and here. The man was clutching his clothes so and so and so. He 
will never leave his clothes. After a while, the Wind became tired. 
The Sun said, ‘It’s my turn.’ The Sun began shining and shining 
gently, gently. He felt very hot. He took off his clothes, carried them 
away and began singing.” 

The sun is education, the wind is might, Ibrahim says: Arabs 
would love America if it could learn to use gentle force instead of 
explosive power. ® 
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F or nearly a decade, the entertainment industry has attempt¬ 
ed to develop ways to limit the control consumers have over 
the digital media on their computers or digital audio play¬ 
ers. Shrouded in tech jargon and the legalistic minutiae of copy¬ 
right law, the Digital Rights Management (DRM) debate has, 
until recently, been confined to the relative obscurity of corpo¬ 
rate double-speak and arguments between entertainment indus¬ 
try lawyers and forward-thinking law professors about over what 
constitutes a fair use of copyrighted intellectual property. In this 
time, the entertainment industry has largely framed the debate, 
claiming that DRM software protects the interests and liveli¬ 
hoods of the musicians from the alleged piracy of music through 
peer-to-peer file sharing networks. 

While Digital Rights Management software is a blanket term 
for many different technologies, on a very basic level it refers to 
either encrypted digital files or software placed on a computer or 
digital media player that monitors and limits the usage of these 
files. Tracks purchased through the iTunes Music Store, for ex¬ 
ample, have specific internal limits on the number of times they 
can be burned to a CD and the number of computers they can be 
concurrently played on. 

Recent efforts, such as Sony’s Rootkit debacle of last fall and 
technologies rumored to be in development for upcoming version 
of Microsoft Windows, take a more invasive approach. These meth¬ 
ods limit the use of digital media files on a computer via software 
deeply rooted in the computer’s operating system, and in some cas¬ 
es monitor the use of those files by sending the information to an 
outside server. Sony’s Rootkit software garnered national attention 
because it embedded itself deep within the operating system of any 
user who placed the CD into their computer’s CD-ROM, whether 
or not they accepted the terms of agreement of the software, and 
created a security hole deep in the user’s operating system. 

Nicholas Reville of the music activist group Downhill Battle 
is unsurprised by the music industry’s skill in framing the dis¬ 
cussion. His group aims to counter consumer confusion and 
ignorance through online education efforts and guerilla tac¬ 
tics such as affixing stickers to major-label released CDs with 
staunchly anti-corporate sentiments, such as “Warning: Buy¬ 
ing this CD funds lawsuits against children and families.” “The 
debate’s been completely dominated and defined by the re¬ 
cord industry,” explains Reville. “They define it as the end of 
music, but we view it as a way to get rid of the record labels.” 
Predictably, in a debate initiated and defined by the entertainment 
industry, the interests and concerns of independent artists and 
labels have received little attention. Reville and other individu¬ 
als involved in the anti-DRM movement believe that independent 
musicians and labels should view these technologies suspiciously. 
“For the independent artist, it’s almost always the case that the im¬ 
portant thing is to get the music out there. Using DRM, you’re sell¬ 
ing your supporters an inferior product and doing the exact op¬ 
posite of what you need to do to promote your music 
and get it out there,” states Reville. This 
sentiment is echoed by Berk- 
lee School of Music ^ 


professor David Kusek, whose recent book The Future of Music: Manifesto 
for the Digital Music Revolution (co-authored with Gerd Leonhard) sug¬ 
gests that file sharing may be one of the best promotional tools an 
independent artist has at their disposal. 

“I don’t think DRM technologies are beneficial to anybody at 
all,” says Kusek. “All it does is make people mad when things don’t 
work when they want them to work. When fans are pissed, that’s 
not good for the artist. People are getting music on computers be¬ 
cause it’s convenient and free. When that’s not true, people will 
find other ways to get music.” 

For Suw Gharman of the British organization the Open Rights 
Group, which she formed with author and anti-DRM crusader Gory 
Doctorow, these technologies constitute a monopolistic bid on the 
part of the music industry. “The music industry has been built on a 
model of scarcity and control, where the production and distribu¬ 
tion of music was entirely under the control of the record labels,” 
states Charman. “DRM is an attempt to counteract the copy-ability 
of bits in order to preserve the scarcity model. By trying to create a 
technological system which prevents copying, the record labels hope 
to keep music scarce so that they can continue to profit from con¬ 
trolling production and distribution. For independent musicians 
or bands, the abundance model makes more sense. The more widely 
you can distribute your music, the more people hear it, the higher 
the number of listeners that you can convert into fans, and the more 
people will come to your gigs, buy your merchandise, and your CDs,” 
says Charman. 

Kristin Thompson, who ran the Simple Machines label in the 
‘90s with Jenny Toomey before they formed the advocacy group the 
Future of Music Coalition, notes that independent labels and musi¬ 
cians generally have developed a much more progressive view of the 
benefits of file sharing than the major labels. “Indie labels are smart 
enough to understand that a certain amount of trading and sharing 
is good for bands,” says Thompson. “A little bit of sharing generates 
the type of publicity that’s building a groundswell of fandom in the 
underground community. It seems like indie labels want their stuff 
in as many outlets as possible.” 

Although it seems that neither musicians nor consumers want 
strict DRM restrictions, there’s a concern that the media corpora¬ 
tions could litigate their users into cooperation. “The music indus¬ 
try is trying very hard to both litigate and legislate consumers into 
submission,” explains Charman. “They are lobbying very hard in 
various jurisdictions for increased legal protection for their works, 
and increased access to the data required to prosecute file sharers.” 

In addition to aggressively suing file sharers, the record 
industry continues to raise the gauntlet with sug- 
gestions that future DRM technologies -a 1(^)1 

would attempt to “plug the 
analog hole. 
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Such software would hinder the recording and distribution of au¬ 
dio recorded to a computer through analog inputs. For indepen¬ 
dent musicians who have come to rely on computers as a low-cost, 
convenient and wide-reaching way to record and distribute their 
own music, the implications of such statements are disquieting. 

“If it were to happen, it could signal the beginning of a cul¬ 
tural dark age,” states Charman. “The Law of Unintended Con¬ 
sequences has particular relevance here. We have already seen 
examples of Sony’s MiniDisc player and SonicStage software de¬ 
stroying self-created works, because Sony assumed that putting 
DRM automatically on the material that users recorded was the 
appropriate default.” 

“Indie labels are smart enough to understand 
that a certain amount of trading and sharing 
is good for bands.” 

—Kristin Thompson, Future of Music Coalition 

Thompson is incredulous at the likelihood of the music in¬ 
dustry being able to limit analog recording, stating that con¬ 
sumers would not stand for such restrictions on the digital audio 
players and computer systems they purchased. “The history of 
music has already been recorded in an unprotected format. Try to 
plug that hole—it’s impossible to stop the transfer of digital con¬ 
tent in the Internet age.” 

Independent artists maybe able to take solace in that despite 
the efforts of the entertainment and software industry, many of 
the DRM technologies so far have proved remarkably simple to 
override. From software cracks, such as the Hymn Project which 
disables restrictions on songs downloaded from Apple, to lower- 
tech solutions, such as holding down the shift key while loading 
certain content-protected CDs, hacker ingenuity has so far prov¬ 
en to be a step ahead of DRM technologies. 

“DRM is fragile,” explains Charman. “It takes just one person 
to break the DRM on any given song for that song to then be dis¬ 
tributed widely online. The only way to counteract this would be to 
have complete control of users computers, and such a move is un¬ 
derway in the Trusted Computing project, wherein the big players 
such as Microsoft and IBM are putting together a system which will 
allow them to control what software you have on your computer and 
what content you can access using it. I would like to think that such 
moves are doomed to failure, however, as consumers generally do 
not wish to buy computers that decrease their ability to do what they 
wish, and will happily turn to older models in order to circumvent 
the locks that may be put on the newest computers.” 

Kusek suggests that some corporate interests, such as those 
of industry leader Apple, are making far too much 
off the implicit acceptance of file sharing 
fi to accept strict DRM locks on 
their players. “The 



iPod wouldn’t exist if it wasn’t for MP3S,” states Kusek. “Only 
II songs per iPod have been purchased from Apple. There’s no 
way that Apple would take MP3 playback off the iPod in favor of 
a DRM-locked player. Apple doesn’t give a shit about the record 
industry—the iTunes Music Store is only a way for Apple to avoid 
getting sued by the labels.” 

Still, Charman warns that if the record industry succeeds in 
imposing strong DRM locks on the media on a user’s computer, 
it could have the net effect of decreasing independent music pro¬ 
duction. “If this sort of thing became more widespread, it would 
have a serious impact on the independent artist. If your computer 
forces you to put DRM on your output, and forces your fans to use 
specific players in order to access that music, then the number of 
people both producing and listening to music is going to drop. In 
the same way that the ease with which modern technology allows 
people to become recording musicians encourages more people 
to record, so any moves to make recording and listening more 
complex will be met with a decline in production.” 

As these issues are discussed and fought out in the courtroom 
and the marketplace, these activists and thinkers urge musicians 
to both reap the benefits that open formats and file sharing can 
offer them, while finding a way to increase awareness among con¬ 
sumers of an issue that directly affects the future of independent 
music production and distribution. 

“The idea that you’re going to make a lot of money off 
recordings is an illusion,” Kusek states. “The record in¬ 
dustry has created this myth of stardom, and the chances of 
that actually happening are so small. The best thing an art¬ 
ist can do is find ways to use these technologies—trade songs 
for e-mail addresses, for example. Probably the only way 
you’ll make money off recordings is by selling them at shows 
for cheap. How could you possibly lose giving tracks away?” 
Reville recognizes the difficulties independent musicians and 
consumers will face in battling the DRM initiatives of the me¬ 
dia and software conglomerates. 

Still, he urges musicians to find ways to engage their fans, fami¬ 
lies, and friends in the debate and insists that corporations are sus¬ 
ceptible to strong groundswells of resistance. “It’s going to be a chal¬ 
lenge, but people want the technology to work for them,” says Reville 
“I think sometimes activists and indie musicians psyche themselves 
out by realizing the size of these companies, but thinking that they’re 
so big that we can’t change anything. That’s not true—companies are 
very susceptible to bad publicity and squeaky wheels.” 

“The challenge in this issue is how to take something about 
high technology and arcane copyright law and distill that into 
something that people care about,” says Reville. “For people 
who know how important this is, talk to people in the most di¬ 
rect and personal way to people who don’t. DRM is bad for the 
cross-pollination that makes music so exciting. If musicians 
have a clear and strong voice about what they want, that’s an un¬ 
beatable argument.” ® 
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The 1st 50 Punk Planet 
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VINYL STICKERS 
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SCREENPRINTED 
POSTER PRINTING 


50 SHIRT MIN. 
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SOME CLIENTS AND ARTISTS WE PUBLISH: 

TARA MCPHERSON, FRANK KOZIK, MELVINS DEVO, THE ONION, 
THE SHINS, CLUTQH, HOPELESS RECORDS, SUICIDE GIRLS, THE 
DECEMBERISTS, SLAYER, MAGNAPOP, SHONEN KillFE, NASHVILLE 
PUSSY, TURBONEGRO, KID ROfiOT, BLUES, EXPLOSION, THE 
EPOXIES, STONES THROW % RECORDJS, FAT RECORDS, WILCO, | 

K3N.COM, PUNKVOTEJR.COM, POSTER PO#, NOT IN OUR NAME, J 
ROCK A|ID ROLL CAMPYOR GIRLS, HERBAVORE CLOTHING, 
COMEDY CENTRAL, AND A SHIT LOAD MORE 
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PORTLAND, OR 
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lovitt records 


order online at uuuuaj.Lovitt.com 
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Rah Bras 

WHOHM CD 


The Grey 

Asleep At The Wheel CD 


Haram 
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Genre-defying audio promiscuity 
has fermented into the 
anvil-drop-rock of 2005’s 
WHOHM. Heavy synths grind 
and squeal upon pure 
propulsion as lyrics wax 
sofipsistic over the cyclical 
nature of all modern man’s foists 
and foibles. With rogue song 
structures and plenty of 
surprises around every corner, 
Rah Bras continue to master the 
art of not boring themselves by 
subjugating the rock idiom to 
their every whim. 


The Grey is a melodic rock 
quartet from Canada featuring 
ex-members of Shotmaker and 
Three Penny Opera. With 
influences ranging from Fugazi 
and Seawood to Nick Cave and 
neil Young, their full length, 
Asleep at the Wheel, casts a 
wide net. Listeners can be 
assured that powerfully charged 
hints of styles, new and 
established, can be found in 
their post-rock approach. 


Haram's spectacular debut 
full-length cobbles together 
disparate aspects of punk and 
noise to conjure something 
wholly cohesive and engaging. 
Unrelenting and forward, the 
group’s new record possesses a 
mature, tempered confidence 
that only comes iwth experience 
and do-it-yourself resolve. 

Haram features former members 
of Majority Rule, Pg. 99, and City 
of Caterpillar, among others. 


Denali 

Pinnacle DVD 


Contains over 85 minutes of 
content including: 44 minute 
concert, videos for “Hold Your 
Breath” and “Relief,” alternate 
angles for “The Instinct” and 
“Normal Days,” over 150 
pictures, 2 home movies 
show by the band and a 
hidden easier egg. 
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Chuck Dukowski 
SEXTET 

Eat My Life 





Black Flag's former 

writer Chuck Dukowski brings his A 
radical vision with The Chuck Dukowski 
SEXTET'S new album Eat My Life 4 


NICE & FRIEND 



niceandfriendiyrecords.com 

814 Pacific Ave. Venice CA, 90291 




and HIS PRAYING HANDS 


MARK PICKEREL 
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Miami! ‘Snake in the Radio 


JAPANESE 
PUNK 


in Stores 
Now 


through Naif Distribution and 
Carrot Top LTD? 


“Mark sings with the gioorny conviction 
of a man holding a bottle in one hand 
and pistol in the other.” -MOJO 

Long gone lovesick blues. Visceral and eerie. 

With a voice that’ll set the hairs on the back of your neck to atten¬ 
tion, Mark has crafted a spooky musical love letter that haunts the 
uncomfortable divide between Saturday nigbt and Sunday morning. 


Gritty NYC garage rock and sensual southwestern stylings. 


*En este Momenta’ 

Sure, it’s tempting to write something pointy-headed and mean¬ 
ingful about the inspired cultural cross-pollination of the 
Cordero sound, but once the CD is playing we’re too busy shak - ||||F jjjf fc 
ing our asses to care. CORDERO is a dead-on-sexy rock band. W 

Period - L s' ' 
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With Cum Laude, the band's third 
full-length, THE VELVET TEEN 

showcase their early indie-pop 
roots with a dark display of gritty 
distortion, shipwrecking these 
songs in a sea of filthy electronics, 
ft's a push-and-puli between 
sounds, genres, and ideas—and 
in short—it's a beautiful struggle. 
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THE EVENING EPISODE create 
an ever-evolving collection of 
both electronic and organic 
sounds that bloom into dark and 
melodic indie pop songs. Taking 
a cue from bands such as The 
Notwist and Portishead, they 
merge live instrumentation with a 
creative electronic backdrop, 
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R The return of the Fleshies on record 
is a spirited 17-song epic out to molest 
II punk rock the same way that Sparks 
H unwholesomely molested glitter rock, 
H the Melvins mauled rock, or the 
M Butthole Surfers maimed music in 

! general (the album even includes a 
cover of Sparks' "Happy Hunting 
Ground" with Jello Biafra). Scrape the 
Walls bounces everywhere from some¬ 
what sunny-dispositioned pseudo¬ 
anthems to sludgy, stoner rock-esque 
castings, all glazed with Fleshies' 
inimitable sense of fuck-you humor. 
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DVD 


The 16 Horsepower Live DVD is finally available in North America! Includes an entire concert 1 


in Belgium in 2002, and olher live performances including their final show ever in 2004. Also 


r\o H featured are impressions from their last US tour, as well as an intimate look at their rehearsals 
^ H in Denver, CO. A perfect visual companion to the Hoarse CD we released in January 2006. 
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janelle 
al burian 
larry livermore 


M aybe the ‘8Os 
teen mov¬ 
ies are to blame for 
my deep hatred of 
jocks. The specter 
of Billy Zabka and other blond demons with their Aqua Net wings 
bristling menacingly in the breeze haunt my dreams. I have always, 
always, hated jocks. I hate their lifestyle (beer and sports) I hate 
their habitat (TGIFridays). I hate the way they treat women and I 
hate their fashion. They are my mortal enemies. But, much like 
finding that Darth Vader is your father, I have come to terms with 
the jock blood that courses through my veins. It manifests itself in 
less obvious ways than gyrating my fist in the air and “woof-woof- 
ing” as Refrigerator Perry makes a tackle or whatever, but perhaps 
its more subtle manifestations make it all the more dangerous. At 
first, I was horrified to discover the jock that lives inside me, but 
now I’ve embraced the hairy beast within with open arms. 

It’s time to face facts. I love snacks, especially ones that in¬ 
volved fake cheese. I am stubborn and hard-headed. I am competi¬ 
tive as hell. The crucial difference between myself and a regular 
jock is that my version of “sports” are way better than their sports 
(In your face, Chaz!!!). 

EROTIC PHOTO HUNT 

I no longer fear awkward social moments when circumstance finds 
me in a bar. This newfound confidence comes from the knowledge 
that my best friend is just a few feet away, sitting at the edge of the 
bar, beckoning me closer with a warm, blue, video glow. In fact, 
there’s not just one best friend waiting for me, but a whole gang of 
new best friends. And they are all half naked! It’s the Erotic Photo 
Hunt Machine! For the uninitiated, this game is much like the 
photo hunt in the Funnies section of your local paper. There are 
two seemingly identical photos placed alongside one another and 


your job is to pick out the inconsistencies between the two. But in¬ 
stead of a photo of little Timmy skipping rocks in the park, EPH 
features photos of scantily clad Ladies of the ‘80s. They all experi¬ 
ment with different aspects of tacky. Many wear strands of pearls, 
some sit poolside, others lay about their gaudy condo or sprawl out 
on a bed with strategically placed stuffed animals. Where are these 
ladies now? The Kaylas and Ambers of yesteryear who had hoped to 
break into modeling and now can’t show their faces around a bar, 
ever again? They took their clothes off for me and hats off to them, 
for I am better for it. Every awkward bar moment is gone forever, 
thanks to their hard work and sacrifice. I will sit upon that bar- 
stool with the intensity of Rain Man counting cards in Vegas. Is 
that garter longer than the other one? Is her chair missing a leg? 
Does that teddy bear only have one eye? I will crack the case, over 
and over and over again. When I am able to put my initials in the 
Top Score page, I swell with a pride usually reserved for grander 
feats like rescuing kittens or putting out an orphanage fire. My 
boyfriend is an Erotic Photo Hunt widow. Now he is forced to sit 
at home, calling bars out of the phone book. “Excuse me, sir? Do 
you happen to have an Erotic Photo Hunt Machine there? My girl¬ 
friend is missing . . .” 

ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Don’t laugh! I will fuck you up and then make a quilt commemo¬ 
rating the moment I kicked your ass. How does this most granny 
of all activities turn me into a hot-blooded barbarian? I wield a 
glue gun like a bazooka, sequins like shrapnel, glitter pinecones 
like hand grenades. One year I made a holiday window display for 
Whizz Records in NG. There was a holiday window display contest 
and I was positive that my winter wonderland featuring Little Rich¬ 
ard and Santa ice skating on a record and touching fingers with 
a festive gay sparkle was a shoo-in. In fact, I became obsessed with 
winning. I would prowl the neighborhood at night, sneering at the 
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other displays. “Oh, a teddy bear driving a train. Hope they’re not 
judging on originality.” “Give up now! Retire that Santa before you 
embarrass the both of you!” Sabotage was not beneath me. I proved 
this when my more base instincts compelled me to throw a photo 
of a particularly large penis into the fake cotton snow of my most 
fierce competitor, hoping to sully the wholesome atmosphere he 
had nurtured. As you may have suspected, all of my chest-beating, 
bad sportsmanship, and originality were for naught, as I didn’t even 
receive an honorable mention. I would like to say I learned a lesson 
about humility and what’s truly important in life, but that would 
make me a liar on top of everything else. If I learned anything at 
all, it’s that next time, I am building 50-foot animatronic snowman 
and a Santa that shoots fire from its eyes. 

POP-CULTURE TRIVIA 

Ask me to name the current prime minister of Canada and you 
will receive a blank stare for your efforts. Ask me the name of the 
Brazilian who broke Charlotte’s friend Anthony’s heart mentioned 
only once on Sex and the City and I will effortlessly inform you that the 
man’s name was “Paolo.” Believe me, I’m just as disgusted as you 
are, if not moreso. I know it’s sick that I seem to retain only useless 
information with no practical or political content. Useless, that 
is, unless we are playing a pop-culture trivia game. This is truly 
where the claws come out and I am at my most single-minded, cut¬ 
throat, putting-out-a-hit-on-the-mom-of-my-child’s-cheerlead- 
ing-competition, competitive worst. You may thoughtlessly sug¬ 
gest we play a boardgame, thinking it an innocent way to pass time 
after dinner. But by the end of a game with me, you will feel like 
you were just tits-deep in rice paddies trying to avoid taking one in 
the chest. I have engaged in a slapfight with a friend over the timed 
trivia game, Planet Hollywood. True story! Basically, if you want to 
stay friends, let’s just keep all trivia out of it, OK? And also Boggle, 
Elvira pinball, and Pictionary, just to be safe. 


W hen I was 
15 years old 
and entering II th 
grade, I figured 
out how to forge 
my class schedule so that I got assigned to study hall instead of PE. 
I’m still not sure how I got away with it. 

Ours was a small, very traditional Catholic school where 
everybody took PE. Mens sana in corpore sano (”A sound mind in a 
sound body”) were the watchwords, and although I generally ap¬ 
preciate Latin proverbs, I wanted nothing to do with this partic¬ 
ular one. One of the ways in which we were a traditional school 
was that students’ opinions about what they should or shouldn’t 
study counted for approximately nothing. We were students and 
they were teachers, the reasoning went, because they knew what 
was best for us. 

And because it was such a small school, they almost always 
knew what we were up to. We couldn’t go skulking around the hall¬ 
way with some made-up story about why we weren’t in class because 
any teacher or—god forbid—the principal, would always know ex¬ 
actly where we were supposed to be at any given moment. 

So it was nothing short of miraculous that I was able to trot 
off to studyhall every day while every other boy in my class was get¬ 
ting shouted at by Mr Dulske and getting beaned at dodgeball by 
Mr Dulske’s pet students, namely anyone who was on the football, 
basketball, or track teams. 

The way Mr Dulske saw it, there was something deeply sus¬ 
pect about any boy who didn’t at least try out for the team. I wasn’t 
the only boy who didn’t go out for sports, but I was only one who 
bragged about it. I knew what Mr Dulske thought of my attitude, 
but what I didn’t know was that I was going to be assigned to his 
homeroom. When he walked into class, I scrunched low in my seat 
and hoped he wouldn’t notice me, but no such luck. 
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“In every group situation, whether at school, at work, in the 
military,” he said, “there will inevitably be one guy who gums up 
the works. This guy may be making a pathetic attempt to get at¬ 
tention, he may be a congenital goofball, or he may be just plain 
defective. The reason doesn’t matter; what does matter is that in 
order for the group to thrive, that clown, that goofball, that de¬ 
fective needs to be located and brought into line.” 

I smirked. I wasn’t laughing at Mr Dulske as much as I was at 
his language. It gave me a kick to hear him talking about “goof- 
balls” (which everyone knew were a kind of pill) and “defectives” 
and “gumming up the works.” Mr Dulske had an uncanny resem¬ 
blance to my neighbor’s bulldog, and watching him talk, espe¬ 
cially when he tried to be all serious, reminded me of one of those 
paintings of dogs playing poker. 

“And don’t think I’m not on to you,” he thundered. I was still 
half-laughing when I realized that the entire class had turned 
around and was staring at me. So was Mr Dulske, who was now 
punctuating his words with a fat finger that poked repeatedly in 
my direction, as if he were planting a series of commas, periods 
and exclamation marks across my forehead. 

“I know your type,” he said, “you’re sneaky, you’re devious, 
you’re cowardly, and at the same time you think you’re smarter and 
better than everyone else.” Well, he had that part right, I thought, 
although I couldn’t understand why he was making it out to be 
such a bad thing. 

“I’ll be watching you. Every minute, every day. You’ll either 
shape up or ship out, so if I were you, I’d start shaping up right 
now,” he concluded. I sat there trying to look innocent and put- 
upon while I racked my brain for ways of getting even. 

“Living well is the best revenge,” they say, and mine came 
when I nonchalantly stepped out of the line of boys filing into the 
gym for another hour of Mr Dulske’s ritual abuse and headed to¬ 
ward study hall with all the girls. 

“Where do you think you’re going?” he bellowed. “Get into 
that gym right now!” I waved my newly altered class schedule un¬ 
der his nose, shrugged my shoulders, and walked away, leaving 
him flummoxed and fuming. 

And that was that. I never set foot in another PE class again, 
not for the remaining two years of high school, nor during any of 
my numerous attempts at college. I considered it one small victory 
over the forces of darkness, and saw my skinny, mostly muscle-free 
body as a symbol of that triumph. 

It helped that I hung out with subcultures that also sneered 
at sports and muscles. First the greasers, then the hippies, then 
the punks: all had rude things to say about “jocks” or “varsity 
boys.” It was way cooler to only come out by streetlight, sur¬ 
rounded by clouds of cigarette and/or pot smoke, marinated in 
alcohol, and laughing out of the sides of our mouths at the rah- 
rah types. 

Sports became associated with militarism and muscles with 
male chauvinism, and when some segments of the punk scene di¬ 
verged into a more jockish mentality, we accused them of being an 


unhealthy aberration. In 1988, when I was living at the Maximum 
Rocknroll house, three straightedge hardcore bands spent the week¬ 
end with us. They went out for pizza and almost immediately got 
into a fight. 

When they got back, Tim Yohannan said, “So why exactly did 
you have to beat that guy up?” 

The response: “He asked us if we were a baseball team.” 

Tim was like, “Well, duh. Have you guys looked at yourselves 
in the mirror lately?” We spent the rest of the night arguing about 
punk, sports, macho, politics, straightedge, and the pack mental¬ 
ity. There was a lot of shouting, to the point where I thought an¬ 
other fight was going to break out, and when the bands left, some 
of the rarest records in Tim’s treasured collection seemed to have 
disappeared with them. 

I digress, but that’s too good of a story not to. My real point, 
though, is that after a lifetime of being ideologically, emotionally, 
and viscerally opposed to almost any physical activity more orga¬ 
nized than sex or punk-rock shows, I’ve recently joined a gym and 
started working out regularly. 

Yes, I see the irony of having to pay good money for what they 
were trying to give me for free back in my school days, just as I can 
see how what I’m doing now flies in the face of the way I’ve lived 
most of my life, but I’m cool with that. Live and learn, etc. 

At my age I’m never likely to become a muscleman, but 
I already notice a significant difference, both physically and 
mentally. I’ve gained 15 pounds, which at one time would have 
freaked me out, but none of this is fat. And spending five or IO 
hours a week in the gym gives me plenty of time to think, one 
of the main topics of thought being: where did I ever get the 
idea that there was something so terribly wrong about exercise 
and fitness? 

I want to blame Mr Dulske, but I was a devious, cowardly 
weakling long before I got to high school, so he’s off the hook. 
Maybe it was my dad trying to teach me to catch a ball and being 
disgusted when I kept ducking, or the kids on my street argu¬ 
ing, “No, it’s your turn to have him on your team, we had him 
yesterday! ” 

Which reminds me: this week I’m off to New York to play in 
the third annual Punk Rock Softball Tournament. Considering 
that the last time I attempted to play softball was around 1959> an< ^ 
that I still remember it as one of the more traumatic experiences 
of my life, it’s strange that I’m not having palpitations and search¬ 
ing frantically for a way to get out of it. 

But I’m actually looking forward to it, even though I harbor 
few illusions about my contribution to the proceedings being any¬ 
thing other than comic. Never mind, though; times change and so 
do people. If they don’t, they die, and I’m not quite ready for that 
yet. Not this week, anyway. ® 
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The Ratchets 

i "Glory Bound" CD/BP ~"< 

| THE RATCHETS fuse old-fashioned rock-n-rollf^^PWv' j ‘'jjU'* 
I punk and reggae with their own explosive and ™ C-L 1 

1 refreshing blend of songwriting. They walk the line 

I with yesterday's ghosts, hut yet unquestionably manage * S 

II to breathe new life into the dying corpse of rock-n-roll. % 
|| It is this pursuit, this passion to stand above the rest in \ ju 
ll such a diluted scene, that will resonate with listeners *f 
llfor years to come. These fourteen gems making up their 
Kldebut IP will be stuck in your head and your car stereo 

||for a long time. ALBUM OUT SUMMER '06 
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7" SPLIT SINGLES COLLECTION out now! n 

- Bouncing Souls / The Lucky Stiffs - MULTICOLORED SPLATTERED VINYL. Limited to 1000 copies* 

- The Explosion / Street Brats ~ red and clear NUCLEAR STYLE VINYL, Limited to 1000 copies* 

- The Generators / The Riverboat Gamblers - blue and green 2-SXDEB VINYL. Limited to 500 copies. 

* The Black Romeos / The Sore Thumbs ~ purple and green SPLATTERED VINYL. Limited to 500 copies, 

- The Ratchets / The Fervz - red, orange and black TRI-COLORED VINYL. Limited to 1000 copies. 

Wjm JH - The Armed Suspects / The Skels - purple and yellow HALF-N-RALF VINYL. Limited to 500 copies. 
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2622 Princeton Road 
Cleveland Heights Ohio 44118 


Photocopying paper since icy88. 
Zines: 

Fifth Grade 

Ben Frazier re-engineers his 5th grade 
yearbook, remembering more than he 
should about his class chums. 

Stainless Steel Lens 
Jen S. takes lovely photographs of 
rundown places. 

Clear Obstacles 

Miranda W.’s photozine of the over¬ 
looked flotsam of suburbia. 

From The Diane Files Vol. 1 
Love notes to an imaginary girl. 

Vndeciluna 

Mindy’s amazing comic about space 
birds and missing parents. 

Ghosts of Ready Reference #2 & 3 
Library patrons ask the darndest things! 

Suburban Legends 

Ghost stories from Cleveland as minicomix 

2 stamps or trade per zfne title or 
alt the zines for stamps . 

Also Available: Blister Packs 
23 short stories by various 
punkesque authors - $13 ppd 

Coming Soon: The Dead Beat 
A methamphetamine novel by D. Aal 
Decorations by Cecelia Philips 


wvpw.lovebunnipress.com 
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Has, DEAR Has CD 

They are so original and different 
that they could create a genre n just 
by themselves...Buy it now man! 

—THE DELI 



KATY MAE, THE LIGHTNING AND THE SDN CDEP 


Now this is the shit! ! Recommended 
to all those who are into the new 
wave of alt country” 


—AMP 


CD: $12 PPD 
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Drive 

by Tao Lin 


I ’m in the backseat. My mom is driving. 
My brother is sitting passenger. Scien¬ 
tists have discovered another planet in 
the solar system, says the radio. The new 
planet has an oblong orbit. My mom in¬ 
creases the volume. 

Fields and cows pass by. We are going 
to visit my dad at the low-security prison 
camp. My dad says to call it a camp. I am 
camping, he says. He has four years left. 

The radio says the new planet is half 
the size of Pluto, then goes to a piano 
sonata. My mom decreases the volume. 

She says to my brother, Stacy wants to go 
to Japan and Thailand. 

Stacy is my brother’s girlfriend. 

My brother nods and makes a little 
noise. 

She really likes Thailand, says my 
mom. 

I look at my brother. He is 24* I am 
17. My mom is 50-something. My brother 
shrugs. 

It’s cloudy. But the sun is still out 
somewhere. The fields are fenced and 
green. There are a few gas stations and 
some other stores. 

It’s a two-hour drive to the prison 
camp. 

My mom sighs, glances back, changes 
lanes. 

I have to use the bathroom, I 
say. Let’s stop at that McDonald’s, okay? 

We will be at McDonald’s in nine 
minutes, says my mom. 

The clock says I:II. 


1:20, I think. 

We turn off the highway. On the exit 
ramp the car jerks suddenly to the left. 

What are you doing, I say. 

I look at my mom in the rearview 
mirror. Her face is a little blank. 

What was that? I say. 

I don’t know why it did that, says my 
mom. 

My brother is looking outside. I won¬ 
der what he’s thinking about. 

Where’s McDonald’s, I say. 

We’re almost at McDonalds, says my 
mom. 

My brother wakes up. 

I think, Oh, he was sleeping. 

He says something about the radio. I 
don’t hear what he says. My mom says, 

Hmm? 

My brother makes a noise and looks 
out his window. I imagine he’s just had a 
nice dream. 

The clock says 1:29- Didn’t you say 
nine minutes? I say. 

Why is it taking so long? says my 
mom. 

We wonder about this. 

At McDonalds I quickly go in. I use 
the bathroom. I go back in the car. What’s 
that guy doing? I say. There is a man with 
funny hair pushing a thing like a unicycle 
across the sidewalk. 

My mom laughs. I look at my brother. 
He is grinning. 

My mom says, He’s measuring the 
sidewalk. 


CALL FOR SUBMISSIONS: Keep those submissions rolling in—and please adhere to the following guidelines: keep your work around 1600 words or less, write your name and 
e-mail address on the story itself, and send files in rtf or doc format to ppfiction@yahoo.com. 


We watch the strange man go the 
length of the side of McDonald’s, to the 
back, where there is a fence and a giant 
trash thing. 

We leave McDonald’s. I want coffee, 
my brother says after a while. 

My mom begins to object then says 
that we have to hurry. We can’t keep stop¬ 
ping, she says, it’s almost two. 

We turn into a gas station. 

What time does dad have until he has 
to go back, says my brother. I mean when 
do the visiting hours end? My brother has 
a few days off from work. It’s spring break 
so he flew back to Florida so we could all 
visit dad together. 

Until five, says my mom, so we need 
to hurry. She parks. She turns, looks at 
me. Do you want anything? she says. 

I shake my head no. Are you sure? 
she says. Yeah, I say. 

My brother goes in the gas station. 

My mom is still looking at me. Your 
brother says he needs coffee to keep his 
eyes open, she says. 

I nod. I glance out her window. It’s 
tinted and dark. I can feel that my mom is 
still looking at me. 

What if we gave the dogs coffee? she 
says. She pauses. They’d never be able to 
close their eyes, she says and grins. 

I smile. I look at her a moment, then 
out the front windshield at the gas station. 

My brother comes back with cof¬ 
fee. They have wild pig hunter maga¬ 
zine, he says. It’s called Boar Hunter or 
something. There’s only one copy, he says. 

I laugh. I imagine someone reading 
that magazine, then killing 18 wild pigs. 
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There’s only one? says my mom. 

There is one copy at the counter, says 
my brother. It’s called Wild Boar Hunter or 
something. 

We pass another field with cows on 
it. Look how close they are to the street, 
says my mom. 

I try to look. My brother’s seat is in 
the way. I glimpse in the backseat window a 
white blur that is probably a cow. I sit back. 

Go study cow psychology, says my 
mom. 

I’m going to college next year. I don’t 
know what to study. I imagine sitting in 
on a cow psychology lecture. The profes¬ 
sor tells the class that cows are more com¬ 
plex, psychologically, than humans. 

OK, I say. 

My brother laughs a little. It’s 1:52. 
Women, says the radio. Listen, says the 
radio, if I’m angry at my wife I don’t care. 
I’ll still do her. I separate the snatch from 
the person. 

My mom lowers the volume of the ra¬ 
dio. She turns to my brother. Would you 
like to vacation in the mountains? she 
says. Would you like to live in a cabin for 
a few days? 

OK, says my brother. 

OK? says my mom. 

My brother does a kind of shrug. 

I see a few cows outside. Black ones 
and brown ones. It’s still cloudy out. It 
might rain later. 

Remember we went to North Caro¬ 
lina? says my mom. She looks at me in the 
rearview mirror. Wasn’t that good? she 
says. 

Yeah, I say. 


I remember it being foggy, with a 
thick forest everywhere. It was about six 
or seven years ago. My mom, my dad, me. 

You would never go anywhere with us 
back then, my mom says to my brother. My 
brother laughs a little. My mom 
smiles. We look at each other a moment in 
the rearview mirror, then she looks back 
at the street. 

I have no problems with minorities, 
says the radio. My best friend is Hawaiian. 

It goes on like that for a while. 

I half listen, half look outside. I don’t 
really think about anything. I try to read 
this book I’ve brought. But I can’t concen¬ 
trate. 

Black people say ‘get’ as ‘git,’ my mom 

says. 

What? I say. 

Black people say ‘get’ as ‘git,’ says my 
mom. 

We turn onto a smaller street. Ahead 
of us is a large truck with chemical cylin¬ 
der things on top. It looks dangerous. 

You’re too close, I say. It’s dangerous. 

My mom slows, lets the truck go 
ahead. She turns and looks at me. She is 
grinning. How’s this? she says. 

OK, I say. I smile. 

At 2:05 we get there. The prison 
camp. My mom parks the car. I have a 
stomachache. I lie down in the backseat. 

My stomach hurts, I say. 

My mom and brother exit the car. 

You shouldn’t have read in the car, 
says my mom. She looks at me through her 
open door. 

I groan. I sit up and step onto the 
parking lot. 


I didn’t read anything, I say 

The sky is grey. It’s humid and warm 
out. I look at myself in the reflection of 
the window. I don’t really like what I see. 

I feel dizzy. 

Across some fields are the medium- 
security and high-security prison camps. 

They keep all the prison camps here 
because of convenience, I think. 

My mom hands me a Ziploc bag of 
purple grapes. I eat some. They are cool 
and taste good. 

My brother is ahead in the parking 
lot. He is looking back at me and my mom. 

I throw some grapes at him. He opens his 
mouth. I aim for it. I lob into the air a 
really big grape. It comes down, hits my 
brother’s teeth, falls to the parking lot. 

My mom and I walk to my brother. 

The grape on the ground has a gash 
through it. It’s halved. We stand over it 
and we laugh at it. Its flesh is light green 
and wet. I look at my brother. He is 
grinning. 

I eat some more grapes. I give my 
brother the bag. 

My mom and I walk ahead. From be¬ 
hind my brother throws grapes at me. One 
hits my neck. A bunch more miss and roll 
out in front, over the parking lot. ® 

Tao Lin is the author of Today the Sky is Blue and White with Bright Blue Spots and 
a Small Pale Moon and I Will Destroy Our Relationship Today (Future Tense, Sum¬ 
mer 2006), you Are a Little Bit Happier then I Am (Action books, October 2006), 
and Bed (Melville House, Spring 2007). His blog is located at reader-of-depress- 
ing-books.blogspot.com. 
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You Don’t 
Need To Be 


Download Some Friends! 

USEDWIGS RADIO 

-PODCAST- 

Indie Music J Mild Amusement 
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Shot Baker 


Haunted Life 


Rollo Tomasi 


Work Slow Crush Foes 
$10 ppd. 

10 songs, ex Gauge. 

For fans of Helmet or 
Quicksand. 


I 'RECORDS 


PO BOX 14334, Chicago, Illinois 60614 

Available via RedLineDistrlbutionxom & tnterpunk.com or direct through us. 

Make checks or money orders payable to Justin Schwier, not UCR, thanks. 


Mexican Cheerleader 


J Church / 
Minority Blues Band 


www.Undercomm.org 

"Our bands aren’t going to take over the world, we just 
Ike what they do. We hope you do too." 


V/A - The World I Know 


Angel Eyes 


the Dust Has Settled 
$6 ppd. 

7 song CDEP. 
Members of Expired Youth. 


Pegboy Tribute comp. 
$6 ppd. 

24 songs w ! Matt Skifoa, 
Haymarket Riot, Vic Bondi, 
Deminer & many more!! 


Something to do with death. 

$10 ppd. 

4 song EPIC full length. 
For fans of Neurosis. Isis. 
Godspeed, Pelican or Boris. 


Kings and Kings’ Hoots 
$10 ppd. 

12 songs, ex Oblivion & 
Apocalypse Hoboken. 


split 7” 

$5 ppd. 

4 song split, limited to 500 
copies on orange vinyl. 


Vmdictives tribute T 
$5 ppd. 

4 song split paying tribute to the Chicago punk rock 
legends. Limited to 400 copies. 

Available Summer 2006 


Mexican Cheerleader 


Mexican Mystery Tour 
$6 ppd. 

8 song CDEP. 

Same dudes, more ROCK 
than they ve ever been before. 


x ONE WAY x 


Awake 
$10 ppd. 

15 songs. For fans of Pegboy. 
Naked Raygun or Avail. 


Shot Baker / Vacation Bible School 

SHOT BAKER *1 


s/t (40 song LP) 
$10 ppd. 

New Jersey HC band ala Crucial 
Youth or Good Clean Fun. 
ex 'Thursday Members of the 
Procedure & Between the Wars 


Fourth Rotor 


Plain 
$7 ppd. 

9 songs ex V Reverse, Ambition 
Mission & 8 Bark LP version available 
via SouWroreRecords.com 




































» QUANTITY 3ISCOUNTS« 

Colored T-shirts wt «* oho color print In one location 
Choose from 100% cotton or 50/50 shirts 
- Mix $ match shirt colors In one order 
* Custom printed - means you choose the ink color 

200 qty, - $3.50 ea* *500qty.- $3.25 ea* 
1,000 qty. -$3.00 ea* 
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1000 COLOR STICKERS &QQ 

■ 4 ” Circles or Squares • Choose stock & Ink 


oae color 


lOOO BUMPER STICKERS $400 

B W W W 11.5x3 with pen* strip ♦ You choose stock & iok ■ W W 


We accept all major credit cards 


WWW.JAKPRINTS.COM 


Jakprints Inc., 3133 Chester Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 44114 | Hours: M-F 9-5pm EST | Toll Free: 877-246-3132 


‘lOOO POSTCARDS - 4x6 $125 

■ Fufi color <4/4) on 12p% C25 cerdstock M mm'%0 


1000 


500 qty. - $90 ♦ 5600 qty. - $199 

BROCHURES-8.5x11 

W-fchSed (4,<4) on ItXXfe, gloss lest 

500 qiy. - $299 * 2000 qty. - $435 


$375 


• Place your orders online 24/7 

• Browse 100’s of products 
* Download digital templates 

• We print from your digital files 

• Online tracking of order status 

• Real time shipping estimates 


cnn business cards een 
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0 qty. - $75 « 5000 qty. - $99 


25 available colors * 5008 qty. - $350 
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* Cali for custom or volume quotes 
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polypropylene or white vinyl with lamination. Halftooe/gradient screens are available for 
$ 49.00 per color. Sorry, no Rantone color matches available 


Jakprints is an independently owned and operated printing company 
specializing in custom full-color offset printing, apparel printing and sticker 
production. Our specialty is helping creative and artistic people promote and 
communicate their ideas. Our customers include musicians, bands, record 
labels, artists, magazines, theaters, museums, film makers and a wide range 
of designers, to name a few. Our extensive lineup of equipment gives us the 
ability to turn your creative ambitions into reality, from a set of full color 
business cards to an 10 color t-shirt. As a small independent business ourselves, we 
understand how important costs and budget can be. We pride ourselves in maintaining 
the most competitive pricing, while offering the highest level of quality and service to you! 
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Make a Pinhole Camera! 

By Courtney Pellack 


I • files L 



I t’s no secret that digital cameras are a must-have item these 
days, but if you’re like a lot of people who have a few hundred 
pennies, rather than a few hundred dollars, to spend on a cam¬ 
era, you might be in luck. It’s hard to believe, but you can make 
your own pinhole camera for just a few bucks out of things found 
around the house. 

What’s a pinhole camera, you ask? It’s a small basic camera 
that uses a pinhole to capture light. Granted, the pictures you 
take with this type of camera will be somewhat fuzzy with a nega¬ 
tive print, but they’ll have a unique, artistic flare that digital pic¬ 
tures lack. 

To start, you’ll need: a shoebox (or box of similar size) 
that can be sealed, matte black paint and paintbrush, a knife, 
a flat aluminum baking sheet, black electrical tape, and photo¬ 
graphic paper. First, take your box and paint the entire inside 
of it black. Acrylic paint works fine, but it is important that the 
inside is completely covered. Next, measure and cut out a one- 
inch square from one of the larger sides of the box. Then cut 
out a one-inch square from the flat aluminum baking sheet. 
(These baking sheets are cheap and can be found in grocery 
stores.) Tape the aluminum cutout to the square in your box 
using electrical tape. Your box should now have an aluminum 
square taped over the square hole in the cardboard. Using a pin 
or small pointy tool, create a tiny hole in the middle of the alu¬ 
minum square attached to your box. This hole is where the light 
will come into the camera. 

The next steps in the process must be done inside of a dark¬ 
room. Sometimes art centers or filmmakers’ studios will allow 
community access to darkroom facilities. However, you can also 
make a darkroom in your very own bathroom. Make sure the room 
is completely devoid of light by blocking out areas where light may 
seep in. You will also need a safelight, which can be made easily by 
putting a red safelight bulb (found in photo stores) into a lamp. 
Once you are in the darkroom, place a piece of photographic pa¬ 
per (available at stores that sell photographic equipment or on¬ 
line) inside your box directly opposite the pinhole. When putting 
the paper in the box, make sure the paper is glossy side up and 
has not been exposed to any light. Taping the paper (on the back, 
only) to the inside of the box may be useful as well, so it won’t 


move. Next, completely seal up the box using tape so no light can 
enter. Place a small piece of tape over the front of the pinhole so 
that it is covered as well. Now you are ready to take a picture! 

Find an area that is well lit, and when you have located a sub¬ 
ject, remove the piece of tape covering the pinhole. Keep the box 
still and the pinhole exposed for one to three minutes, depending 
on the size of the box. Larger boxes will need a longer exposure 
period—but you should plan on experimenting. After the allotted 
time, carefully recover the pinhole with the tape so that light can 
no longer seep into the box. After taking a photo with your pin¬ 
hole camera, take the box back into the darkroom where you can 
open it and remove the photographic paper. 

To develop the photo, you will need three separate trays of 
different chemicals (and you should have a healthy air ventilation 
system, too)—Dektol, Stop Bath, and Fixer (all available at photo 
supply stores)—and cold running water. First, put the photo pa¬ 
per into a tray containing a mix of Dektol and water (the exact 
ratio of water to Dektol will come with the chemicals). Move the 
photo around in the chemicals for one to three minutes. You 
should see the photo developing at this stage. After several min¬ 
utes, and when the photo appears to be completely developed, 
pick the paper up by the corner with tongs and let the Dektol 
chemicals drain off. Then put the paper into a tray of Stop Bath 
chemicals, which stops the development of the photo. After keep¬ 
ing the paper in the Stop Bath for a couple of minutes, put it into 
a tray containing the Fixer chemicals. Let the paper sit for sev¬ 
eral minutes before taking it out and running it under cold wa¬ 
ter. After keeping the paper under running water for about five 
minutes, you may take it into regular light, and you’ll have your 
photograph! If the image is too dark, then either light seeped 
into the camera and should be re-taped, or your exposure time 
was too long. On the other hand, if the image is too light, then 
you need to lengthen your exposure time. 

This may seem like a lot of work to produce one photo, but 
once you get going, you’ll be able to create images quickly and eas¬ 
ily. You can also play with distorting the pictures by moving your 
subject when the pinhole is exposed. Using a pinhole camera is a 
great way to experiment with photography at very little cost. ® 
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nPV early to bed 

by sex lady searah 


Dear Sex Lady, 

Recently I began taking antidepressants. Now my sex drive has plummeted and 
my favorite little vibe, which used to bring me so much pleasure, does nothing for 
me. Airy suggestions? 

Signed, 

Happy but sad 

O y. Those damn antidepressants! They help so many people 
feel so much better, yet most of then can wreck havoc on the 
sex lives of the people who take them. Selective Serotonin 
Reuptake Inhibitors (SSRIs, such as Zoloft, Prozac, etc...) are one 
of the most common forms of antidepressant prescribed, and can be 
the harshest on your sex life. Men can find they have trouble getting 
or keeping an erection; Women can find they don’t get as wet as they 
used to and both can have a harder time experiencing orgasm. Lots 
of people find they just aren’t as into sex as they used to be. 

The first thing to do when you are on medication that is pro¬ 
ducing side effects that you aren’t happy with is talk to your doc¬ 
tor. That should go without saying. She maybe able to change your 
dosage, put you on a different type of medication (Wellbutrin is 
known for having fewer sexual side effects) or add another pre¬ 
scription to the mix that can increase sex drive. You obviously 
should not just stop taking your medication. There are other 
medications that can have sexual side effects as well. Don’t hesi¬ 
tate to let your doc know if you think the birth control pills, high 
blood pressure medication or migraine pills are hurting your de¬ 
sire for nookie. It is always possible that it is not the medication 
doing it (there are tons of factors that can screw up our sex drive 
or sexual response), but it never hurts to bring it up. 

OK, now that we cleared that up, here are a few suggestions 
for dealing with changes in your sex drive and response. 

Problems with erection 

Boys who are having trouble getting it up can take Viagra, as good 
old Bob Dole taught us way back when. I know it seems like an old 
man (or porn star) drug, but if you are really having trouble get¬ 
ting it up, ask about because it could be a big help. If you can get an 
erection, but have trouble maintaining it, a cockring worn at the 
base of the penis, behind the testicles, may be able to help in that 
department. Cockrings prevent the blood from flowing back out of 


your cock, so for many men this can keep willie at attention a little 
longer (but never use them for more than 20 minutes). 

Problems with orgasm 

For some people, certain medications can make their good parts 
less sensitive. I talk to women all the time who used to be able to 
orgasm easily, but once they start taking antidepressants, their old 
tricks just don’t work anymore. One suggestion is to take it up a 
notch. If you used to come with your hand, try a vibe. If you love 
your soft vibe, but it ain’t working anymore, try one with more 
power. This technique may work for guys too. Maybe the old in/ 
out just isn’t enough friction. Try a vibe or an iron-fisted hand 
job. For women, there are also topical gels out there that can in¬ 
crease blood flow to your clit, making it more sensitive. My fa¬ 
vorite is O’My Clitoral Stimulating Gel and you can get it at most 
reputable sex shops. It packs a little bit of heat at first, but when 
that subsides, you find yourself with a warm, throbbing clit. For 
some women, that extra bit of heat and blood flow makes all the 
difference in the world. Unfortunately, our “clinical” tests have 
proved that this wonder gel doesn’t really do much for boys. 

Low libido and sex drive 

This is the hardest part to “fix” without a change to your 
medication regime. Fluctuations in sex drive are normal, even for 
those not on medication. A lot of the time, once we start worry¬ 
ing about how we never want to have sex, we worry ourselves into 
wanting to have sex even less. Masturbation can be a great way to 
“practice” feeling sexy and to check-in with how your body is feel¬ 
ing. It is easy to quit in the middle of masturbating if you just 
can’t get into it, but some people find that once they are touching 
themselves, they ease into a sexy feeling that they can go with. If 
you have a partner, try playing some sexy games or doing sensual 
things that aren’t what you normally think of as sex. Taking the 
pressure off of yourself can go a long way to helping you enjoy an 
erotic experience. And remember this always: sex is not just about 
putting Tab A in to Slot B. It is about enjoying yourself and an¬ 
other person’s body in a way that feels good. There are a million 
ways to do that without fucking. ® 

Come visit my shop, Early to Bed, we’re at 5232 N. Sheridan Rd in Chicago. We’re online at www.early2bed.com. 
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Hotcakes 

It is usually a special day when pancakes grace the table at our 
house. Daily breakfasts generally consist of toast or cereal, but on 
days when there’s a little more time and thought given the mat¬ 
ter, we make pancakes. American-style hotcakes are small, fluffy, 
round cakes, sometimes filled with blueberries or another sea¬ 
sonal fruit, but always served with melted butter and maple syrup. 
Good and sweet, like having dessert first. But they can go beyond 
the breakfast table and beyond the sweet to the savory: every culture 
seems to have a version of the pancake. 

The cross-cultural appeal of the pan¬ 
cake stems from its basic elements: a sim¬ 
ple batter of flour, eggs, and milk, and a 
hot flat surface to produce the crispy ex¬ 
terior and airy, soft interior. Various cul¬ 
tures recreate the basic pancake mixture 
in their own styles. Russian blini are made 
with buckwheat flour and leavened with 
yeast. French crepes are cooked on a spe¬ 
cific cook surface or in a special crepe pan, 
in which a thin batter is spread evenly over 
a wide surface to produce a large, paper- 
thin pancake. In India, the thin pancake, 
or dosa, is made with rice and lentil batter 
that’s been fermented overnight. Similarly, Ethiopian injera is 
made from fermented batter. Eastern Europeans and Scandina¬ 
vians favor the potato pancake, substituting potato for most of the 
flour in the batter. Though this only covers a small sample of the 
world of pancakes, you can delve further into various cultures to 
discover the Middle Eastern pita, the Italian crespelle, the Japa¬ 
nese okonomiyaki, the Chinese scallion pancake . . . 

The secret to making the perfect pancake is a hot cooking 
surface that evenly conducts heat to the perimeter of the pan. 
This is especially important if you’re making a larger pancake 
like the crepe. It’s a good idea to use a nonstick surface if you can. 
After mixing the batter, put it into some kind of pitcher for ease 
of pouring it onto the cooking surface. Once it hits the hot cook¬ 
ing surface, wait for the batter to settle and begin to bubble before 
flipping. 

Now, the flip is the art of the pancake. There’s a famous pan¬ 
cake race, originating in Britain, on Shrove Tuesday (called Fat 
Tuesday by North Americans). Historically, pancakes were made 
on this day to use up ingredients before Lent began. In Olney, 


THING THAT EATS, LIVES 

by stacey gengo 

England, competitors make a 4 I 5 - y ar( ^ dash to the local church 
commemorating a local legend, a woman who ran out of her house 
to church still clutching a frying pan of pancakes. The race is 
limited to any female resident of Olney, who must be dressed, ac¬ 
cording to the Olney Pancake Race website, as a “housewife, in¬ 
cluding skirt, apron, and head covering, though they need not 
be married.’’ The winner must, of course, flip the pancake at the 
finish line. 

If you’re using a nonstick cooking surface and the bottom 


of the pancake is lightly browned and crispy, you’re ready for the 
flip. If you’re making something large, like a crepe, flipping can 
be intimidating, although these are flat enough that you don’t 
have to worry about batter on the top, since it is thinly spread and 
partially cooked through before turning. Make sure the pancake 
is sliding and not sticking to the surface. Lift the pan from the 
burner and slide the pancake forward, then back, the rear of the 
pan upwards and lifting with your wrist. The pancake should flip 
right over. You may end up with some on the floor before getting 
it right, but it’s a good kitchen trick to have up your sleeve. 

Basic pancake batter can be made in many different ways. My 
sister used to love the silver-dollar pancakes at Perkins. Basically, 
they’re just small pancakes. Tykes love them for their small size, but 
you can use them as a base for hors d’oeuvres. Dosas can be used 
for most any savory filling. You could make breakfast-type fillings 
with scrambled eggs and vegetables. Potato pancakes can make a full 
meal when topped with a poached egg and slice of tomato. The ver¬ 
satility of the pancake takes us well beyond butter, maple syrup, and 
the Olney harried housewife flipping flapjacks. ® 


food 


Hotcakes 

Beat 3 A cup—1 cup milk, 2 tablespoons of melted butter and 1 egg yolk (reserve the white) in a 
mixing bowl. In a separate bowl, mix 1 cup flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 2 tablespoons of 
sugar, and V 2 teaspoon of salt. Mix the dry ingredients into the milk mixture. Beat the white of the 
egg in a separate bowl until slightly stiff and gently fold the egg white into the mixture. If necessary, 
add more or less milk depending on the thickness of the batter. Make some cakes. 

Crepes 

Lightly beat 2 eggs, add 1 cup of milk, Vz teaspoon of salt, 1 cup of flour. While whisking the mix¬ 
ture, gradually pour in 2 tablespoons of melted butter. Cover and let stand for 30 minutes before 
preparing. Then, make some crepes. 
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Blanks Its - Happy Accidents 

“...Mangled two finger chords...and a high-strung backbeat... 
Think of them as if the Urinals at their most agitated writing 
songs they'd like to hear the Monkees cove...’’ - Smashing 
Transistors 


Dark Skies - s/t 


...stomp and twist their throttling, heavy soul stylings through 
channels of Groundhogs and the MC5 - but burgeon in the 
hydroponic northwest heat of Dead Moon and the Wipers. 




Original Three - Dealt a Losin Hand 

Lead by lan of the Black lips the Original Three play down 
tempo garage punk. Recorded by Alicja Trout (Lost 
Sounds/MouseRocket) with a guest appearance by Jay 
Reatard (Reatards/Lost Sounds) 


Tokyo Electron - s/t 


This record is chock full of that blown out trash punk sound 
that Ryan (Reatards, Digital Leather) has perfected over 
the years. TE has quickly turned into one of his best and 
most sought out bands to date 


www.EmptyRecords.com 




POB12301 Portland, OR 97212 





Wy Modern Machines - 
y Take It, Somebody CD 

Fabulous new album from everyone's favorite 
Milwaukee basement band. 


Mind Controls - 

Dirty 70's style punk from Mark Suftan and co. 

(King Khan & BBQ Show, Spacers, Sexareenos etc). 


The Returnabies - 
s/t LP/CD 

Benefit for the John Gikk Memorial Fund 


coming soon: Epoxies - Synthesized CDEP Beat Beat Beat CD, 
River Gty Taniines LP/CD, High Tension Wires LP/< 
Absolute Rulers 7” (green noise records) 

Nice Boys 7” {green noise records) 

www.dirtnaprscs.com 


Entire catalog online: Visit u$J Green Noise Records 

www.greenrtoi$erecords.cam $E Omton, Porriwd, OR 97202 




MY LOST CAUSE 

DYING FOR THE CURE 


TNB013 / MY LOST CAUSE "dying for the cure" CD 


. /OUT NOW 


TNB014 / GAMENIGHT "simple starts in the mind" CD _ COMING SOON 

THE NEW BEAT RECORDS 3100 SEVIER AVENUE KNOXVILLE. TN 37920 WWW.THENEWBEAT.NET HHil 





ALSO AVAILABLE 

TN80127 LONE WOLF & CUB ‘wonder, is ground on frost?'' CD 

TNBG11 / AD10S. "situations'’ CDEP 

TNB010 / PAST MISTAKE S "the purgatory Ip" GD 

TNB009 / THE BLOODIEST NIGHT OF MY LIFE “art agony in eight fits 


•'CD 



BOOKINGAGENCY 

BOOKING TOUBS IN NORTH AMERICA 

The Haywire Booking Agency 
is seeking new acts that would like to 
tour in north ameriea - please email 
submissions@haywirebooking.com 
for more info. 

Haywire is also seeking interns 
(with the opportunity to become 
agents) - please email 
manager@haywirebooking.com 
for more info. 

Visit our website at: 

WWW.HAYWIREBOOKING.COM 






























Summer 

Sale!-,- 


and Benten Tokyo 

' l i fa/dimde. 


Summer 
Sale! 

Bleach03 -sir 

-Okinawa Monstresses of Rock. 

Gorch lock “Lying and v 

and Manipulating ', “S IT 

-Best Texas freak rock since Butthole 
Surfers and Scratch Acid. 

fia Carrera 

“November Sessions” f 

-Droner Soul. Sex Music. 

TsuShiNlaMiRe 

“Pregnant Fantasy” 

-Cute, Pop and Hard. 

Attack Formation 

"Somebody as Anybody" 

-Take music. Break music. The insect 
revolution will not be televised. 

The Redneck Manifesto 

“I am Brazil" 

-Dublin’s instrumental superheroes. 

Petty Rooka “Dancing 

with Petty Booka” 

-Legendary Japanese Ukulele Queens. 

Red Racteria Vacuum 

“Rollercoaster" 

-Osaka thrash punk princesses. 

All releases are $10ppdiu« 
receive a free compilation 
and more with every order 


* visit our 
- website or 
y write to us at: 

^Australian , 
Cattle God 
records 
1306 E. 6th St. 
Austin, TX 
78702 






























LAS VEGAS 

4640 Paradise Rd 


NEW YORK 

14 Avenue A 

doubledownsaloon.com 



LP0utNowfor$9ppd 


From Yosada Records 



Yosada Records 

PO Box 1581 Boise, ID 83701 
Full mailorder located @ www.yosada.com 


Twelve Inch 
$8 ppd 


Navies - An Estate CDep Available From Lovitt Records 





sc# c *S 


A COLLECTION OF 21 

RE. LIVE, ALTERNATE 

and unreleased 
tracks, sioppd. 


t,m 


STILL AVAILABLE; 

SWORD ’LORD 8Y FIRE 1 CD 
6 TRACKS OF ACUTE 
SLUDGE BOOM, $1GPP0. 


$10 PPD US; $13 PPD WORLD 
SEND WELL CONCELED CASH OR MONEY 
ORDER PAYABLE TO SCOTT HORTON: 
SHELLSHOCK 
11 COVERT ST 
MONTROSE, NY 10548 USA 
PAYPAL AT WWW.SHELLSHOCKNYHC.COM 
DISTIBUTED BY WWW.ROADTORUIN.COM 


«t>nf P DIRECT'. WEARETHELABEL.COM 
OR f ROM RO®0T f C EMPIRE, RELAPSE 

LEVEL-PLANES CENTURY MED.A 


mam 


-A lUorld Beyond 
Capitalism - Annual {nternatn’l Multiracial 
Alliance Building Peace Conference, wkshps, 
punk shows, all meals, festivals, camping, 
table & exhibition space for zincs, distros, 
bands; free. Monthly meetings,nationwide 
(503)727-2622 |aworldbevondcapitaii$m.orqf 


CommortiinitvPeaceCoiiferetice.ofq 


THE BEST SELECTION OF PUNK, 
HARDCORE AND UNDERGROUND 
VINYL RECORDS ONLINE AT 
WWW.STOOPIDREC.GEMM.COM 
REAL PUNK, NO MTV PHONY PUNK 
JUNK! 1975-86 ONLY! 



Www. 










































CRUSTACEAN 

RECORDS 


THE SOVTSTTSS - LP1 


Solo album 
from Doc 
Corbin Dart 
oftke 

Crucifucks 


26 - THE MESSIAH 


MODERN MACHINES A IPIHADAHIFI 
HOT NUOSSTS! 


Coning Sunner2006 

CORRUPTION 
IS KINO 

msumcmT 

VEMOM - the JJebu t Album from 

AWESOME SNAKES 

uMnnr £ Annie af the SeriettesJ 

ROCKET FUED 
IS THE KEY 

STSOKS OF OEM JUS 

DOC CORBIN DART 

PATRICIA - First time erer on CM 


CRUSTACEAN RECORDS 

PG Box 829 Madison, WI 53701-0629 
WWW. CRUSTACEASKECORDS. COM 




INKBLOT RECORDS 

SPRING 2006 RELEASES 


OUT NOW 


LOMA PRIETA 
[OUR LP IS YOUR EP] 

CDEP I BR .002 

5 Blistering tracks of epic and chaotic hardcore from 
this San Francisco band comprised of ex-members 
of Sailboats, Archeopteryx and Get Get Go. Fans of 
Honeywell, Swing Kids and Neil Perry take note. 


COMING SOON 


HOPE COLLAPSE 
[YEAR OF THE LEPER] 

CDEP IBR.001 

Brutal hardcore with a classic grindcore and black 
metal influence. This is the new project from Dave 
Witte of Discordance Axis and ex-members of Black 
Army Jacket and Milhouse. 


INKBLOT RECORDS SPLIT 7" SERIES [VOLUME ONE] 
Go to www.inkblotrecords.com for more information. 


























catch Twenrry two 




The fourth studio album from New Jersey’s most successful ska/punk combo brings you 
along on the struggle of the Russian revolution through the eyes of Leon Trotsky. 
This Is an Intelligent, political, and unprecedented concept album 
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Decapitated - Organic Hallucinosis, CD 

Organic, adj.: of, relating to, or derived from 
living organisms. Hallucinosis, n.: an abnor¬ 
mal condition or mental state characterized 
by hallucination. So... what you’re telling 
me is that the newest aural sacrifice from 
these Polish youngsters will cause an un¬ 
fortunate mental state just because they’re 
playing their instruments? Right on. This, 
their fourth album in six years, is amazing. 

An unfortunate trend in music is when bands 
make abrupt, conscious changes in their sound, rather than letting the music evolve naturally. 
Decapitated, though, over the course of their short (but incredibly consistent career), have 
grown logically from one record to the next. 

2000’s Winds of Creation saw four teenagers finding their musical balance, heavily 
indebted to the Tampa death metal scene of yore. 2002’s Nihility was the biggest leap for¬ 
ward that the then- (and still) 20-somethings have made to date. A technical whirlwind, the 
band still had obvious early-’90s death-metal roots. 2004’s The Negation took that Florida 
clay and molded it into Decapitated’s own musical golem. Now, Organic Hallucinosis picks 
right back up two years later, and, if anything, that damn golem is still terrifying villages 
left and right. 

Decapitated, despite their young age, seem to understand the concept of an album. 
Everything from the cover art to the lyrics to the weird song titles (“Revelation of Existence 
(the trip),” “A POEM ABOUT AN OLD PRISON MAN,” (their capital letters, not mine)) to the 
peculiar guitar riffs... everything just screams “bizarre!” Like Discordance Axis was to the 
grindcore scene, Decapitated is to death metal. Rather than rely on intense speed or over-the- 
top technicality, Decapitated depend on well-crafted songs that just happen to, urn, fucking 
melt your face off. 

The record opens with the aforementioned “A POEM ABOUT AN OLD PRISON MAN,” which 
kicks off in typical death-metal fashion: all guns blazing. But, if you take the time to listen to the 
guitar underneath the blast-beat bedlam, you’ll notice that it’s more than just speed picking. 
Using the highly effective slow guitar riff + blast beats = awesome formula, we have a winner 
right out of the gate. 

From that, we segue into “Day 69,” a furious stop-and-start extravaganza that’ll 
have metalheads scratching rather than ‘banging in clubs all over the world. New vocalist 
Covan makes an impressive debut on Organic, but it’s this second track when we get to 
hear his range from mid-guttural to higher-guttural. It’s surprisingly successful, espe¬ 
cially coupled with his uncanny lyrics (“(The) shaft of daylight melts dirty panes / (The) 
stench of life pulls them out from (their) dreams”) and their well-placed arrangement 
within the song. 

Track three, “Revelation of Existence (the trip),” is a slower, more laborious track 
that would have kids Tae-Bo-ing if any of the numerous riffs made an appearance at 
their local hardcore/fashion show. Deceptively complex, “Revelation... “ has a number 


of disruptions, which lend to the disorienting nature of the album. Sure, it hast a great 
groove, but eventually, all that head-bobbing can lead to a severe case of vertigo. This cut 
is a prime illustration of guitarist Vogg’s inconspicuous soloing technique. Wait... is that 
a solo? Oh, it’s over. 

At this point, we’re halfway through the album’s modest seven tracks, and it’s been 
awhile since we’ve even heard a blast beat! What the fuck, Decapitated? Could you break the 
mold a little more, please? “Post Organic” is another in a long line of Decapitated songs that 
pays especially close attention to the delirium-inducing effects of palm muting vs. double bass 
blasts. I think I feel a little nauseated. “Visual Delusion (dream 12.05.2002)” is the album’s lon¬ 
gest track, and, oddly enough, its fastest and most complex. It’s obvious, by this point, that Po¬ 
land is a heavy exporter of brutality, because this album just won’t let up. “Flash B(l)ack” and 
“Invisible Control” round out the album with a one-two punch of ridiculous riffing, grooves, 
and a sweeping up of whatever pieces of your sanity happened to have been missed by this 
death metal Shop-Vac. 

It's pretty obvious, when writing about this album, that Decapitated were indeed going 
for some sort of concept. An experiment on the listener, if you will, to see how much they could 
withstand, all the while making the punishment as exquisite as possible. It’s quite an achieve¬ 
ment to put on tape a form of complex sonic viciousness so severe that it makes the listener 
completely aware of not only how difficult it is to listen to, but how invigorating it can be at the 
same time. A brilliant, brilliant release. - Dave Hofer 

Earache, PO Box 144, Nottingham, N63 4GE, United Kingdom, www.earache.com 

Loose Fur - Born Again in the USA, CD 

In the beginning, Loose Fur made a six-track 
full-length LP of cerebral, detached experi¬ 
mental rock as a side project, and it was 
good. In 2006, Loose Fur has released a 10- 
track LP of textured rock as a full band. It’s 
very good, and has a few terrific tracks. Dev¬ 
otees of Loose Fur’s members-experimen- 
tal rock loner Jim O’Rourke, Wilco leader Jeff 
Tweedy, and Wilco drummer Glenn Kotche— 
probably will have no problem enjoying this 
record. It actually could form a sort of musical and lyrical triptych with O’Rourke’s Insignificance 
and Wilco’s A Ghost is Born. As on Insignificance, humorous, borderline misanthropic songwrit¬ 
ing and uncommonly detailed rock structures and instrumental performances fill Born Again 
in the USA. Like A Ghost is Born, Loose Fur’s second album sounds raw, and contains cockeyed 
meditations on popular religious tradition. 

The bending, vibrato guitar riff of first single “Hey Chicken” begins the album. “You want 
me broken,” Tweedy sings. “You want me dead / I’m living rent free / in the back of your head.” 
The line “Hey chicken / you’re all talk,” is the lyrical middle finger in Tweedy’s most confronta¬ 
tional song in years. After the first chorus, the guitars jab and ring with a vibrato. Kotche adds 
a tambourine and woodblock to his drums. Tweedy violently pulls off of one note and switches 
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to a lower one on his guitar. As a taunt, he sings, “Uh-oh,” and then “Boo-hoo .” In the third 
track, “Answers to Your Questions,” O’Rourke juxtaposes direct, dark lyrics with tender music. 
O’Rourke fingerpicks his acoustic guitar, while Kotche adds shakers and xylophone. The song’s 
narrator jilts someone who jilted him: “You always write to ask / how come I don't write back / 
well, I could tell you / but then I’d have to write.” 

A couple of O’Rourke’s other songs relentlessly reframe Christian dogma. Anyone who 
believes the album title or celebrates being a born-again Christian American might as well 
have been born yesterday. O’Rourke writes “Stupid as the Sun” from the perspective of Christ 
whining like a sore loser during the crucifixion. Over a staccato stomp, he sings, “Come on let 
me down / we can work something out / if my dad comes by / you’ll fry / he’ll give you some¬ 
thing to write about.” At the end of the song, Christ even admits that Satan’s temptations are 
“starting to look good right now.” Complete with bouncy Schoolhouse Rock music, “Thou Shalt 
Wilt” counts down and explains the 10 Commandments. For O’Rourke, writing moral rules is like 
treating everyone as if they’re immature. About not coveting a neighbor’s wife, or committing 
adultery, O’Rourke sings, “What better way to procreate?” Then, the music swells and slows 
like an emphatic moment in a Vaudeville revue, and O’Rourke underlines those command¬ 
ments with the cheery reminder: “Just take ’em out one at a time!” Later in the song, he calls 
honoring his parents “a pain” and says keeping the Sabbath holy is difficult because it is the 
only day he can sleep late. 

“Thou Shalt Wilt” is entertaining, but the second track “The Ruling Class” is one of 
the best songs O’Rourke and Tweedy have ever touched. It imagines Christ returning for 
the Second Coming as a drugged-out LA hipster. The idea is funny; however, the execution 
is hilarious, though not self-consciously so. Kotche’s drums and Tweedy’s acoustic guitar 
establish a West Coast country-rock rhythm while Tweedy whistles the melody and har¬ 
mony rings from O’Rourke’s electric guitar. Tweedy sings absurd, clever lyrics that balance 
simple imagery, familiar phrases, and internal rhyme. “He resurfaced on the sidewalk on 
my block the other day,” he sings. “Yeah / it’s a fact, Jack / and sorry, Charlie / honey, he’s 
back from the grave / Oh yeah, he’s back / Jack, smoking crack / Find him if you wanna’ 
get found.” 

Born Again in the USA is stronger than its predecessor because the songwriting con¬ 
veys a fairly consistent lyrical concept. Also, the trio-no longer a one-off side project-has 
become more comfortable writing tighter rock songs. Still, the relative lack of the debut’s 
instrumental adventures weakens this album for listeners expecting more moments of 
precise dissonance and jamming. “An Ecumenical Matter” is the only instrumental track. 
“Wreckroom” ends with a hushed coda of feedback and soft acoustic guitar. The band off¬ 
sets that instrumental denouement with a first half that builds from elegant experimental 
folk rock, to an interlude of tripled electric guitars straight out of an Allman Brothers song, 
and finally to a noisy climax. If every track so gracefully combined rock and instrumental ex¬ 
perimentation, the record would be heavenly good. As it is, Born Again in the USA is merely 
devilishly good. - Justin Marciniak 

Drag City, PO Box 476867, Chicago, IL 60647, www.dragcity.com 


Mates of State-Bring it Back, CD 

True love exists, and once again, Mates of 
State have proven it. Bring it Back, their 
fourth full-length album, is yet another 
sweet-not saccharine—40-minute barrage 
of drums and organ, laced with harmony, 
dialogue, and the occasional attack. This 
last-the attack-is crucial. Nine times out 
of 10, Mates of State concertgoers will leave 
starry-eyed, gushing over the intensity of 
Kori Gardner and Jason Hammel’s perfor¬ 
mance. The two play with their instruments angled into a “V.” Each musician gazes at the other, 
arms and fingers on autopilot. It’s meltingly cute. I should know: I’ve gushed, too. 

In part, the honey is expected. Mates of State recently signed to Seattle’s Barsuk Records 
(Rilo Kiley, Death Cab for Cutie, John Vanderslice). The majority of their work, however, is on 
Polyvinyl Records, home of all things sweet, with screen-printed alligator T-shirts to match. 
Polyvinyl isn’t above a bit of self-mockery (Saturday Looks Good to Me’s recent press photos 
depict frontman Fred Thomas vomiting chrysanthemums). Nevertheless, the sugary onslaught 
often risks nothing but tummy ache. It’s true: Gardner and Hammel might make you queasy. 
After a few rotations of their glowing carousel pop, I often crave a bit of eye-bleeding prog 
myself, but I always comeback. 

Sugar, as every Saturday Morning connoisseur knows, is addictive, and the Mates’s lush, 
rainbow-sparkle-hum has the same effect. Yet, there’s a real deal lurking behind this empty- 
carb faerie tale-a real deal and the truth of true love in all its contradiction. In this sense, Mates 
of State are the Godzilla of relationship metaphor. The two push and pull each other in both 
words and music, sometimes in tandem and sometimes alone, often sharply and sweetly at 
once. This is the reality of relation, as opposed to greeting-card pabulum, plus a bit of tambou¬ 
rine-chocolate to reinvigorate patterns gone vanilla through routine. 

Take “Fraud in the ‘80s,” with its catch-and-release style vocals, or “For the Actor,” a 
helter-skelter rush of cresting harmonies and sprawling organ, as backed by Hammel’s steady 
rhythm. “Don’t want to make you grow numb,” the two sing. “You put your life on hold as we 
interest one another.” Hear that, high schoolers? You don’t have to like Guns ¥ Roses just 
because he does. It’s OK. Yet every relationship needs consistency, and Mates of State find 
theirs in organ, drums, and harmony. It’s a unique sound-their makeup might be Quasi, but 
the breakdown is completely different-but Bring it Back doesn’t really explore any new sonic 
territory. Because the album is also their fourth full-length, this particular kind of consistency 
is a bit disappointing. 

There are a few strange birds—“What It Means” Motown quirk and a six-minute fi- 
nale-but they’re flying in a familiar neighborhood. “I just want to feel the taste of the meal,” 
Gardner and Hammel sing, “and not the routine of dining here.” It’s a charming blend of voice 
and sense, but I wish they’d stopped whining and actually done it. At one point, the Mates were 
rehearsing a cover of the Clash’s “Should I Stay or Should I Go?” They should have included it 
here; it would have added some needed cherry-tang to an otherwise perfect parfait. 
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REVIEWER SPOTLIGHTS 



Reviewer Spotlight: Eric Action (EA) 

Fun Things, the, S/T. It would be impossible to find a record with four better tracks: 
"When the Birdmen Flew,” "Lipstick,” “(I Isn’t Got) Time for Love,” and “Savage.” This 
killer record from the land down under graced our turntables back in 1980. Only no¬ 
table to rock historians as the first record by that guy from the Hoodoo Gurus, the Fun 
Things were so much more. Notable record collections will have most of these songs covered by great bands 
from all over the world, and that doesn’t happen by accident; the Devil Dogs, Teengenerate, and the Vikings 
provide some of my favorite performances on this EP. Take a sample if you like: “I’m a rock and roll Kamikaze 
/ and you know that I would die for you... last of the leather age / put me on a stage and I’ll be your sav¬ 
age.” Totally fucking brilliant. You must be asking, “Where can I find this masterpiece?” There are several 
ways: for vinyl aficionados, you can hunt down one of the original 500 copies (ha ha), or you can get one of 
the re-released singles with liner notes. Digital fans can get the absolute must-have Murder Punk compila¬ 
tions—containing so many great Australian singles that you will completely fall in love with the series. All of 
these may be hard to find, but with a little perseverance, a new love will be born. 

Currently spinning: Heaven's Journey by Billy Childish; the first three Wire LP’s; Angry Samoans discogra¬ 
phy; Embrace LP from Dischord; everything by Mr. Andre Williams. 


souno 



Reviewer Spotlight: Amy Adoyzie (AA) 

Reigning Sound, Break Up Break Down. When we talk about “class” in punk rock, we 
are invariably discussing socioeconomic oppression, or how we wish the rich would 
get all apocalyptic and just roll over and die in their SUV’s already. However, “class,” in 
terms e | e g ance an( j g racGj j S not a term readily associated with house shows, PBR, 
or aging punks. But, all is not lost, especially on Greg Cartwright: the man who hurled drunken venom and 
gnarled declarations while in the Oblivians. It wasn’t the type of music that you would imagine could nurture 
the Greg Cartwright of the Reigning Sound, a mature man whose gorgeous ballads spin satin ribbon around 
your heart and tug without mercy. Break Up Break Down marked the debut of the kinder, gentler Cartwright 
in full bloom. While we saw him go in this direction on later Oblivians records (and then with the Compulsive 
Gambler), we never knew he was so capable of fully rendering every single heartbreaking emotion through 
his worn voice, accompanied by solemn guitars, melancholic organ, and keys. “Darkness haunts you like a 
phantom” is the opening line in “Since When,” a painful ode to finally being able to let go and then we con¬ 
tinue to follow along the path of defeated love in “I Don’t Care” and “As Long.” But Cartwright is sure to not 
leave you in despair as the closing track, “I’m So Thankful” will give you chills from the joy of discovering a 
devotion so true that you’ve forgotten all the ache and sorrow. Let Greg Cartwright show you there is hope. 

When not listening to Cartwright’s discography: the Dirtbombs, Dangerous Magical Noise ; the Gossip, Standing in 
the Way of Control; Coachwhips, Bangers vs. Fuckers ; Soledad Brothers, The Hardest Wallc, Rum & Rebellion, S/T. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Dan Agacki (DA) 

Slint, Spiderland. I have a confession: from when I first heard Slint a few years ago 
until just recently, I though the band was the most over-hyped and overrated pile of 
shit. But, as I got older and wiser, my tastes changed and something clicked. Even as 
recently as when they were on the cover of this very magazine and doing reunion 
shows, I still hated them. Then, one fateful December night, I put on Spiderland while falling asleep to give 
it one last try. “Breadcrumb Trail” starts out quietly with the guitar playing lots of individual notes. The 
spoken vocals come in after a short time. All of a sudden, out of nowhere, the loud part hits you. You’re 
standing in an ocean of songs with your eyes closed, and the loud parts engulf you like big waves. Then, 
the wave is gone, giving way to another calm part. And then, without warning, you become engulfed by 
another loud part. Spiderland is 40 minutes of this exercise. The unfortunate truth about Slint’s greatness 
is that they influenced countless horrible bands. I think Pen Rollings (of Honor Role and Breadwinner fame) 
said it best: “Slint was awesome! Slint kicked. When [Brian McMahan] goes, "And I’m sorry / and I miss you” 
[on Spiderland’s “Good Morning, Captain”], that’s heavy! That shit was fucking heavy! But did it ruin indie 
music? Yes! I can’t think of a good example of who it created, but Slint’s a good one to kill. You should kill 
them because they’re so influential.” 



Corporate Rock Still Sucks: Saccharine Trust, Surviving You, Always ; Black Flag, Family Man ; Tar Babies, Fried 
Milk ; Trotsky Icepick, Baby, Roger Manning, S/T. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Abbie Amadio (AJA) 

Pedro the Lion, Whole EP. I have tried many times to justify to myself my fondness 
for Pedro the Lion. The idea of Christian indie, Christian punk, or Christian what-have- 
you has perplexed me for many years. The two forces seem so contradictory to one 
another that the pure annoying hypotheses running through my head as to why any 
person would combine the two would be reason enough to not listen to any music of this hybridized genre. 
Part of underground music and art is to make sense of ourselves, our world, and life in general. Being reli¬ 
gious—particularly Christian-can cause one to assume that life’s wrinkles are already ironed out. It follows, 
then, that because David Bazan has been slapped with the Christian label, one may think he has everything 
figured out-life’s happenings, tragedies, death, and life. But, this isn’t the case. His Christianity overshad¬ 
ows the fact that he’s like every other person on this planet-confused. His music deals with this confusion, 



Accident That Led Me to the World, the - S/T, CD 

Accident is a three-person musical project centered 
around singer-songwriter Mark Mandeville, whose 
Leaf Tornado enjoyed modest acclaim last year. The 
group plays melancholy folk music that appropri¬ 
ately draws from archival folk, bluegrass, finer 1990s 
indie, and maybe even a little psychedelia. There’s a 
good deal of banjo (Mandeville again), played slowly 
and to gorgeous effect. Raianne Richards’s periodic 
vocal contributions are also well worth noting. Vo¬ 
cal talent isn’t something I claim to recognize, but 
Richards’s confident voice strikes me as piercing 
and lovely. Meanwhile, in addition to playing bass 
and guitars throughout the album, Zack Ciras serves 
as the project’s secret weapon each time there’s a 
bow in his hand. If you’ve enjoyed Andrew Bird, the 
Decemberists, Devendra Banhart, or Will Oldham in 
the past, you might consider looking into this one. 
Several MP3s are available on both the band and the 
label’s site. (CB) 

Nobody’s Favorite Records, www.nobodysfavoriterecords.com 

Adolescents - OC Confidential, CD 

It’s been 25 years since the Adolescents released 
their self-titled first album, which is one of the best 
hardcore records ever made, and one people still buy 
today. After a long hiatus since they put out anything, 
the band has decided to celebrate their silver anni¬ 
versary by getting back together in a near original 
lineup (sans Casey) to make a new album, and the 
result is surprisingly good. The songs still sound like 
OC punk rock should, just a tad slower. “Lock Down 
America” is easily their catchiest and best song since 
“Amoeba,” and is the true standout on this disc. 
When a band you hold in such high regard gets back 
together after such a long time, it always leaves you 
worried that they may tarnish their legacy if they 
produce sub-par material that doesn’t live up to their 
previous standards. Luckily, this album doesn’t fall 
into that category. Now someone please tell them to 
come play a show in Chicago already! (MXV) 

Finger Records, www.fingerrecords.com 

Aereogramme - Seclusion, EP 

Finally, a band achieves the correct mix of brutal, 
driving instrumental rock and solid pop hooks: Aereo¬ 
gramme, who previously put out two very low-key re¬ 
cords on Matador (who are presumably too busy with 
that other Gremlin inspired semi-instrumental act), 
has found an amazing niche with Seclusion, balanc¬ 
ing two very different sounds together seamlessly. 
They’re also one of the few bands in recent memory 
that can make an epic 10-minute song (“The Unrav¬ 
eling”) actually worth listening to the entire way 
through. It’s true that the loud/soft dynamic has been 
beaten to death, but there’s more to Seclusion than 
just a dialectical balancing act. The press release says 
that these guys are going to be putting out a split with 
Isis, so it’s possible that soon Aereogramme might be 
getting the recognition it deserves. (MS) 

Sonic Union, P0 Box 57347, Selby, YOB 6WT, United Kingdom, 
www.sonicunion.com 

Anteenagers MC - Let’s Not Have A Party, 7” 

This record’s not bad... not bad at all. I don’t know 
too much about Plastic Idol records, but I think it’s one 
of the guys from the Black Dahlias’s record label. It’s 
really putting out some good stuff-almost giving 


Dirtnap, and the seemingly untouchable In the Red 
Records, a run for their money. So back to the 7”: Let’s 
Not Have A Party is 1978-style post-punk done fairly 
well and in a straightforward way. It’s not blowing me 
away like Greg Cartwright, but it doesn’t make me in¬ 
censed with boredom like most of the stuff out there. 
Let’s Not Have a Party is worth about two bucks, or the 
price of a soda and a candy bar. (RL) 

Plastic Idol, www.plasticidolrecords.com 

Anti-Social Music & the Gena Rowlands Band 
- The Nitrate Hymnal, CD 

For this record, the score composed for The Nitrate 
Hymnal, a multimedia opera, was rearranged into 10 
songs by the Gena Rowlands Band’s David Durst and 
Anti-Social Music, which might be called an avant- 
garde chamber music group. Maybe you have to be 
there in the theater. Maybe the multimedia opera just 
doesn’t work on a single medium. The idea sounds 
appealing, though. According to the liner notes, Bob 
Massey of the Gena Rowlands Band received 8MM 
home movies of his grandparents from his grand¬ 
father. At first, the movies capture a happy couple. 
As time passes, innocence appears lost. Massey and 
company’s fictional opera fills in the blanks that were 
not filmed. Over wrenching strings in "Dear Posterity,” 
Massey sings, “I nearly shot your mother, too / but not 
with my camera / ask your grandma, ‘Is it true / that 
love is just a feeling / that life has no meaning / until 
it’s profound?”’ The regret and agony of retrospect are 
clear. It’s easy to care for the characters, too. The im¬ 
pressive post-punk opera music, however, demands a 
lot of attention, while slowly rewarding the listener. 
Seeing a live performance with the home movie foot¬ 
age projected onto three screens is probably the best 
way to experience The Nitrate Hymnal. (JM) 

Lujo Records, 3209 Jennie Drive, Morgan City, LA 70380, www. 
lujorecords.com 

Atlantic Manor, the - Special Is Dead, CD 

Although the music of the Atlantic Manor may be 
relaxed, the band’s work ethic appears anything but 
that. Since the release of Special Is Dead in 2004, R. 
Sell and the Atlantic Manor released Sneaking Up On 
the Death Scene and The Trouble You Left. Though 
I respect their prolificacy and DIY ethic, the songs 
on Special Is Dead do not hold my attention. Sell’s 
alt-country by way of Neil Young and Tom Waits is 
sluggish and lacks the variation of the influences he 
wears on his sleeve. The brief moments of electronic 
noise adds a bit to the mix, but it’s still not enough to 
keep me interested. (SK) 

Do Too Records, 8321 SW 30 Street, Miami, FL 33155, www.the- 
atlanticmanor.com 

Atlantic Manor, the - Sneaking Up On the Death 
Scene, CD 

If you put stock in R Sell bragging about the music he 
makes as the Atlantic Manor, you might believe he’s 
released “some of the greatest songs you have never 
heard,” and “low-fi pop drone masterpieces that will 
break your heart.” Surely there’s no self-aggrandiz¬ 
ing involved. But, a cursory listen of Sneaking Up On 
the Death Scene, Sell’s latest release, will quickly 
provide corrections. While channeling Neil Young’s 
less impressive singing, Sell and his contributing 
friends plod through nine dreary tunes with likewise 
downtrodden themes. Feedback-abusing noodling 
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winds its way through each track, providing some 
of the few interesting moments on the album. The 
liner notes claim that no song was recorded in more 
than two takes, which they call “gorilla recording” 
(really hoping that’s a joke). As none of the tracks de¬ 
velop into anything ear-catching, taking more time 
would’ve likely yielded similar results. In the end, 
Sneaking feels tedious and boring, even for drone 
bands. Nothing is outright offensive to the ear (un¬ 
less Neil Young’s twinge touches a sore spot for you), 
but I can’t be bothered to buy into R Sell’s braggado¬ 
cios low-fi manifesto. (SRM) 

Do Too Records, c/o R. Sell, 2526 NE 41 Ave, Miami, FL 33033 www. 
theatlanticmanor.com 

Axes of Evil/the Hollowpoints - VS, 7” 

This is what a great 7” should sound like. Axes of Evil 
have definitely done their homework, putting the 
band at the head of the class in aggressive punk rock. 
At times, they’re hard enough to be labeled hardcore, 
but they also have a serious skate rock sound, with 
great guitar parts and a lightning fast rhythm sec¬ 
tion. The vocals demonstrate how to ruin your vocal 
chords: by shouting at the listener, as if to destroy 
them. This side is reminiscent of classic early ‘80s 
US punk rock while still being fresh, vibrant, and 
relevant. I’m impressed with side one, no questions 
asked. The Hollowpoints offer a similar feel, tend to 
be a bit more rock based, and make better use of 
melody, but there’s a bit more to their sound as well. 
The breakdown isn’t the mosh part on the first song, 
but rather the beginning of the outro. This is a very 
rock-based example of songwriting but just as gritty 
as punk rock is supposed to be, and not dull in the 
least. On this 7”, it’s really hard to pick a winner. Both 
bands are incredibly talented, and the raw produc¬ 
tion only complements each of their styles. I would 
love to see a double bill with these two bands to see 
who has the complete package of great studio and a 
great live show. It’s a draw! I can’t... I won’t decide. 
They’ll have to come to the Boston area and only then 
will I make my decision. In the meantime, track this 
one down. It’s nucking futs. (DM) 

New Regard Media, PO Box 5706, Bellingham, WA 98227 

Bellini - Small Stones, CD/LP 

While on a tour that was to lead them to Steve Al- 
bini’s door for recording, Bellini were badly shaken 
when drummer Damon Che (of Don Caballero) quit 
the band during the middle of a set. Leaving the 
group without transportation or their signature 
beat-keeper, Bellini called in crazy favors from Girls 
Against Boys drummer, Alexis Fleisig, who filled both 
needs. As such, Small Stones, Bellini’s second album, 
is documentation of a band in recovery. Recorded in 
only five days with Albini behind the knobs, it finds 
Bellini still cranking out sour slices of mathematically 
minded noise rock. Che’s absence is readily apparent 
and noteworthy, causing the group to scale back their 
chop-shop time signatures. Fleisig is by no means a 
shoddy replacement, but with a big throne to fill, his 
more straightforward style of pounding seems lim¬ 
iting. Guitarist Agostino Tilotta (of Uzeda) responds 
in kind, limiting his technical impulses to occasional 
equation-solving blasts. Vocalist Giovanna Cacciola 
(also of Uzeda, married to Tilotta) attacks her lyrics 
with dissonant, ear-bending gusto-kind of like PJ 


Harvey getting kicked around by Kim Gordon. This set 
of songs grabs on to harsh, propellant riffs and rides 
them raw, with Cacciola playing atonal conductor on 
top. Small Stones is not exactly a fun record, but it can 
be appealing for its jarring, defiant tendencies. Tour¬ 
ing might have knocked Bellini on their asses, but 
this album assures listeners they will still be there to 
gnaw at your ankles. (SRM) 

Temporary Residence Ltd, PO Box 60097, Brooklyn, NY 11206- 
0097 http://www.temporaryresidence.com 

Benlavain - Come On People, CD 

New York City’s “protest-rock juggernaut,” Benlavain 
is named after a Hebrew phrase meaning “in-be¬ 
tween,” and that’s a good way to describe the band’s 
sound. It falls just outside of most genres, combining 
the sleaze and swagger of 70s rock and ‘80s metal 
with a hint of blues and something decidedly hippie. 
Frontman Oren Barzilay, who has a voice reminiscent 
of the late Shannon Hoon’s, is apparently pretty hip- 
hop influenced-having worked at Def Jam and writ¬ 
ten and produced tracks for a number of acts in the 
underground scene-but that’s not very apparent 
here. Rock-driven guitar melodies are the focus, as is 
a darker, pop aesthetic that stays intriguing through¬ 
out the album’s 11 tracks. (AMB) 

Self-released, www.benlavain.com 

Beowulf - The Re-Releases, CD 

Beowulf made their debut on the Welcome to Venice 
compilation put together by members of Suicidal Ten¬ 
dencies and then later put out a couple of albums in 
their short career. They are from a time which I now 
like to refer to as the Dark Years of Punk Rock, when all 
the hardcore bands went metal, none of them sound¬ 
ing as good as before the turn, and some of them 
becoming truly awful (remember what happened 
to TSOL?). As a result, by the time this band released 
their albums, I had my fill of metal and moved onto 
something else. Listening back to this stuff now, Be¬ 
owulf sure sound a lot like Motorhead, and while the 
stuff isn’t bad, I think I’d just as soon play my Moto¬ 
rhead records instead. The Re-Releases compiles the 
band’s two LPs and states it has been “re-mastered.” 
Well, it sounds as if the master tapes weren’t avail¬ 
able and this was mastered off a pretty worn copy of 
the vinyl, because there are clicks and crackles all over 
this thing. I’m not against such practices if the mas¬ 
ter tapes are lost, damaged, or just plain unavailable, 
but at least take the time to either find a cleaner copy 
of the vinyl to work from, and/or use some filters to 
clean up the noise. If you were a hardcore metallion 
back in the late 1980s and wore out your vinyl copies 
(or threw away your turntable), you’d probably want 
this, but anyone else would be better off seeking out a 
different source for your entertainment. (MXV) 

I Scream Records, www.iscreamrecords.com 

Black Market Baby - Coulda... Woulda... 
Shoulda, CD 

Black Market Baby is perhaps the most underrated 
and unappreciated punk rock band to ever come from 
Washington DC-a place that is now considered leg¬ 
endary for hardcore. While the Dischord bands were 
getting all the attention, a bunch of other bands were 
putting out great records of their own, and Black Mar¬ 
ket Baby (BMB) was among the best. Unlike the early 


MUSIC 

To be fair, the Mates also sing of “the loudness of a pen.” While Bring it Back’s sound is largely 
unchanged, its lyrics are markedly different than that of previous releases. There is more 
retrospection, more personal plural than I, I, I, me, me, me. Fittingly, the couple recently had 
a daughter, Magnolia. “Like U Crazy” is a lullaby for her (not an ode to Prince), complete with 
a few guest-coos. Somehow, the burbling seems brave, as opposed to too-cute. 

Children change the way you see and talk about the world. At the same time, they 
need routine: a bottle of milk and a wagon ride through the park; organ, drums, and harmo¬ 
ny. In this light, Bring it Back makes a lot of sense. And so, being young and single, I’ll keep 
Bring it Back close to the turntable. But, as a consumer, I’ll wait for the terrible twos. 

- Mairead Case 

Barsuk Records, PO Box 22546, Seattle, WA 98122, www.barsuk.com 


Vanities, the-Coma Kiss, CD 

It’s a strange science-calculating when a respected local act 
will begin to attract regional or national attention, like some 
magnet whose pull has mysteriously strengthened with the 
passage of precisely the right amount of time. So it goes with 
the Vanities, a Jersey Shore quartet that has been refining its 
bizarrely addictive brand of angular indie rock for the better 
part of five years now. The group’s amassed all the requisite underground credentials: a 
steady diet of energetic live shows, a growing following of local (some might say borderline- 
obsessed) devotees, and three self-released studio offerings, each more focused and com¬ 
plete than the last. So, what keeps the band from saturating radio waves, taking turntables 
hostage in your hometown, or hitting the road with rehearsed encores of “The Money Will 
Roll Right In” just waiting to be unleashed? 

Enter Coma Kiss, an underground sleeper hit in the making and more of a studio- 
polished declaration of intent than anything you may hear this year from a young band. 
The strangely commercially accessible disc bears all the hallmarks of the Vanities’s recent 
work, from the furious, post-grunge roar of “Uncle Meat” to the catchy, big-chorus re¬ 
frains of the radio-ready anthem “No Vacancy.” But what makes Coma Kiss an incredible 
record (and not just an incredible record for a band working to cut its milk teeth) is the 
way it balances commercial, studio-polished sensibilities with more ambitious and prog¬ 
leaning sonic departures. “Sore,” and the quiet/loud push-and-pull of “Keeps Me Coming 
Back,” may owe as much to Nirvana’s Nevermind as it does more experimental outings. 
But the songs are only minutes removed from the album’s meandering title track, where 
Joe Reilly’s guitar solos offer nods to At the Drive In and the Mars Volta, or “Tilt,” whose 
jagged stop-and-start bridges and pipeline-grazing segues could pay homage to the 
dexterity of surf-guitar. 

Rob Blake, the group’s vocalist/guitarist and resident recording engineer, may be all 
too aware of Coma Kiss’s potential to push the Vanities toward brighter horizons. The disc’s 
image-heavy lyrics wrap their arms around all the usual themes-self-doubt and the trials of 
youth, desire and emotional rites of passage-but Blake has a penchant for painting himself 
right into the public eye. In the album-opening “Keeps Me Coming Back,” he seems to invite 
the listener to use Coma Kiss as a form of escape, where “Tilt” contains digs about catering 
to ignorant ears. “No Vacancy,” with Almando Cordero’s slinking bass lines and Cory King’s 
pounding drums, may or may not be a commentary on stardom. “The tales outlive eternity 
/ where you’ll sell the rights,” Blake wails at one point. “In my entirety, I feel the same / and 
I think I worship you / what was your name?” 

Soon listeners will know the Vanities, and Coma Kiss is exactly how the band should 
introduce themselves to the world beyond the Garden State. Great band, great songs, great 
record. It’s only a matter of time before they come to your town. - Justin Vellucci 

Boycott Records, PO Box 3188, West End, NJ 07740-3188, www.thevanities.net 
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REVIEWER SPOTLIGHTS 


questioning, and desire to never be alone or disappoint the people (or god) that love you. All the politics 
aside, the Whole EP is my favorite Pedro the Lion release. Maybe his most religious-oriented album, its songs 
are some of the best written and most memorable in Bazan’s catalog. There is so much desire-whether to 
finally escape this world, change things, or destroy the self completely—delicately tied up in these songs. Its 
songs are stories of the struggles each person goes through, regardless of whether they believe in the saving 
of his or her soul. And, to me, it doesn’t much matter. 

Thanks you’s guys: Ariel Pink!; Animal Collective, Fleet; Unwound, The Future of What; Jared Diamond, Guns, 
Germs and Steel; Human Analysis: Who to Fire. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Bill Angelbeck (BA) 

The Old 97’s, Hitchhike to R home. For a while, there was one song I kept hearing on 
KCOU, the Columbia, MO, college station. It had this raging banjo riff, a song about a girl 
named Doreen (and she was barely 17), drinking whiskey sours in the bar, or so the lyrics 
went. But, goddamn, this song was amped—more lyrics about how “The guy that plays 
the banjo keeps on handing me the Old Crow which multiplies my sorrow /1 can’t take it anymore.” The song 
was like a bolt of stiff coffee and whiskey. But even though it was a country song, it ended with the static noise 
of someone searching the radio dial, which wasn’t country-like at all. Not long after, a friend told me I had to 
see this band, the Old 97’s, and there was “Doreen” as one of the closing songs. Hitchhike to Rhome was their 
earliest recording (1994), though often Wreck Your Life is considered their first album. The Old 97’s were one of 
the greats of alt-country, hailing from Dallas. They played off old country riffs and themes, but energized by 
punk energy and raucousness. The thing I liked most were the lyrics, which, while having a country flare, were 
often contemporary in their setting. There was authenticity to it. I liked a lot of alt-country, but songs about 
coal mining or moonshine stills are hard to pull off by urbanites. Their twist was to give contemporary break¬ 
ups the true sorrow that only twangy guitar can deliver. Brew a pot of coffee and get out the Old Crow. 

Had to pick these up: Broken Social Scene, S/T; Loose Fur, Born Again in the USA; Tapes ‘n Tapes, The Loon; 
Mountains, Sewn; Ikue Mori, M yrninerest. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Mike Barron (MB) 

Marvin Gaye, What’s Going On. Since its production in 1971, Marvin Gaye’s What’s Going On has remained a pin¬ 
nacle soul record that continues to influence artists. I was a late bloomer when it came to the world of soul, as I 
was originally under the impression that the genre of “soul” was limited to either Aretha Franklin or cheesy ‘70s 
disco bands sporting large egos and even larger Afros. However, while I was on tour with my band last summer, 
we played at a club in Raleigh, North Carolina that was spinning What’s Going On as we were setting up. Instantly, 
this record captured me. I had never heard anything quite like it, with its smooth (yet complex) melodies and 
layered instrumentation. It was truly soulful and powerful, from the emotional cries and croons of Gaye to the 
well-sculpted percussion and warm, funky bass. The lyrics are nothing too complex, and that’s why I think they 
work so well—they clearly address Gaye’s anti-war, anti-racism, and religious feelings, but not in a forced, push¬ 
over sort of way. Cover to cover, this record is beautiful, with songs that flow into one another seamlessly. It starts 
off with a bang on the track “What’s Going On,” and ends with the gorgeous “Inner City Blues (Makes Me Wanna 
Holler).” This record is an essential album, and that’s all I can say. Listen to it now. (MB) 

The only bands I have been consistently listening to: Wilderness, the Books, Modest Mouse, Dilute. 

j| Reviewer Spotlight: Anthony Bartkewicz (AB) 

Sy^ jb Skinny Puppy, Too Dark Park. A little autobio: in 1990, with just a couple of local NJ 
mr hi JIT hardcore shows under m Y belt - 1 saw m V brst show in NYC: Einsturzende Neubauten. 

It was probably only my second or third time in the city, my first time being among a 
wm lm big crowd of punks, goths, and scenesters, and it seemed a hundred times bigger and 
more intense than the VFW shows I was familiar with. Amid this sensory overload, I saw a pre-show video that 
forced me to start asking strangers, “What was that?” “That” turned out to be Skinny Puppy’s video for “Spas¬ 
molytic,” a slimy, what-the-fuck nightmare. A little pre-Internet research informed me that an earlier video 
for “Worlock” was made up of clips of gore movies, and I instantly decided that this band was for me. Too Dark 
Park is almost as disorienting as that first step into a big subcultural gathering, kicking off with creaking elec¬ 
tronic noise, off-time drums, and a voice from an LSD scare film announcing “he’s losing his mind, and he feels 
it going!” Where Neubauten practiced true industrial music (i.e., banging on metal stuff), Puppy did it with 
drums, synths, samples, and the unhinged vocals of Nivek Ogre. There are traces of their earlier, dance-friendly 
sound, but most of Too Dark Park wallows in lurching off-time beats, noisy samples, and Ogre mewling about 
rotted meat and pesticides. But you don’t have to be goth to get into it, I swear. Mental Shock! 

Blah blah five blah records blah: Ghostface Killah, Fishscale; Dim Mak, Knives of Ice; Black Cobra; Bestial; 
B-52’s, Wild Planet, Burned Up Bled Dry, “Cloned Slaves for Slaves,” 7”. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Andrea Bussell (AMB) 

Nick Cave and the Bad Seeds, Live at the Paradiso. Watching Nick Cave slip from the assault of “Jack the 
Ripper” to the grace of “The Ship Song” on Live at the Paradiso, I’m reminded of why his influence on a col¬ 
lective musical consciousness continues to hold strong. Despite some missteps on recent albums, (e.g. use of 
the word “frappuccino” on the title track of 2004’s Abattoir Blues ) Cave’s ability to sing the most perverse, 
disturbing tales next to wrenching, beautiful ballads about love, in a way that seems like the only way to do 



Dischord sound, BMB had roots in earlier punk rock, 
and their songs, while very hard-edged, had a bit 
more melody to them and were a bit slower. Their 
songs were more tailored for drinking and hanging 
out rather than stage diving. In their time together, 
they put out a few singles and one LP, none of which 
have been available for years on any format. This 
problem is now partially corrected by this CD, which 
is a “best of” that spans their entire career. The book¬ 
let is full of photos and contains liner notes by John 
Stabb of Government Issue. My only complaints are 
that this doesn’t contain everything the band ever 
did, and while they tell you when the songs were 
recorded, they don’t tell you what records they 
were originally released on. These are small gripes, 
though, that many likely won’t care about, because 
what matters is you can finally go to a store and get 
some Black Market Baby music without having to 
shell out collector prices for an old record on eBay. 
Hopefully, they’ll follow this up with another disc of 
the stuff that didn’t make it on this one. (MXV) 

Dr. Strange Records, www.drstrange.com 

Bottom of the Hudson/Coyote - Split, LP 

Bottom of the Hudson is a Virginia-based four piece 
that like it rough. By which I mean they left their sand¬ 
paper and varnish in a different studio when crafting 
their half of this split LP. Some of the group’s more ob¬ 
vious touchstones include the Velvets and Sebadoh— 
two fine places to start. Crackling melodies present 
themselves with simple charm; between nerdy, high 
register vocals speaks a chiming glockenspiel, and a 
violent haze of enduring guitar provides atmosphere. 
Their second track is a little less interesting-a little 
monotonous in its repeated singular riff, singular vo¬ 
cal-style. Coyote doesn’t share much in the way of 
genre with their vinyl-pressed partners, except a love 
for still sharp musical corners. Those who remember 
the Rapture before they got DFA-ed might see similar¬ 
ities. Coyote employ yelp-y vocalists and fierce, knif¬ 
ing guitar lines that maintain melody in their mad¬ 
ness. Their latter track features a distant, gorgeous 
piano line, which magically transforms back and forth 
into a pipe organ. It’s all very tense, very much the 
music soundtrack to someone on a ledge or the verge 
of a breakdown. Definitely an interesting split for fans 
of the two bands’ influences, especially those who like 
them at their least polished. (SRM) 

Hot Dog City Records, PO Box 63962, Philadelphia, PA 19147 
www.hotdogcityrecords.com 

Boy Sets Fire - The Misery Index: Notes From the 
Plague Years, CD 

In 1997, Boy Sets Fire released their debut LP, The Day 
the Sun Went Out, which was met with applause from 
critics and listeners alike. From that point on, show 
attendance increased in size and intensity as more 
people began discovering the band. They were con¬ 
stantly questioned in zines about their liberal political 
stance and their seemingly tireless DIY ethic (which 
they wrote about at length within The Day the Sun 
Went Out). A few years down the line, they signed 
to the same label as Creed (Wind-Up) in an attempt 
to spread their gospel to the masses. Evidently, they 
found out that major labels don’t care about promot¬ 
ing bands with political agendas, and Boy Sets Fire 
was released from their contract. Now, nine years af¬ 


ter the release of their first LP, their turbulent ride has 
landed them on Equal Vision (the label that released 
their split 7” with Snapcase). Musically, Misery Index 
sounds like a culmination of their last few records 
with a few moments of safe experimentation. On 
two songs, they take a chance and add some horns to 
the mix, which sounds as absurd as it did on Shelter’s 
1997 abomination, Beyond Planet Earth. The whole 
record lacks the intensity I once saw in Boy Sets Fire. 
Regardless of what label they’re on, they are merely 
a shadow of the band they once were. (SK) 

Equal Vision, PO Box 3820Z, Albany, NY 12203, www.equalvi- 
sion.com 

Breakdance - Mistaken Grave, CD 

Long, ironic, joke-y song titles are still off limits, but 
a Danzig reference (e.g. “Until You Call On the Dork”) 
always warms my heart. That said, Breakdance sound 
like kids young enough to have experienced metal al¬ 
most completely ironically. Like, even 10 years ago, the 
only people who owned real metal records were dirt- 
bags with whom hipsters would never want to hang 
out. Now, you could probably dig through the CD rack 
at some cool-kids party and find some Darkthrone or 
Danzig or Blind Guardian or something. Breakdance do 
OK with their limited frame of reference, but I’ll take my 
metal without quotation marks, thanks. (AB) 

The Curse Records, breakdance666@hotmail.com, www.break- 
dance666.com 

Breathing Chemistry - A Hint of Longing, CDEP 

It’s hard to know what to expect from a band that sites 
the Mercury Program and Third Eye Blind as influenc¬ 
es. For such young and seemingly inexperienced play¬ 
ers, though, Breathing Chemistry manages to show 
ambition and promise on A Hint of Longing, with their 
interesting melange of trailing electric guitar lines 
on top of acoustic ones, agile bass work, surprising 
strings and keys, and adventurous vocals. From one 
song to the next, these guys sound like they might 
not know where they’re aiming-the mix is pretty 
sloppy and inconsistent, and all instruments seem to 
rival rather than complement each other. Neverthe¬ 
less, it’s clear they have big ideas that aren't rehashed 
versions of everything else we’ve heard 10 times over, 
and that should count for something. (AMB) 

Second Chance Records, 5160 SW 20 th St, Plantation, FL 33317 
www.secondchancerecords.com 

Bui, Carol - This Is How I Recover, CD 

Carol Bui’s debut record brought up lots of questions: 
who knew that people were still making music like 
this? Are the early ‘90s that long ago that they’ve 
become retro, and now folks are dredging up the 
trite sounds of the archetypical melodic coffeehouse 
singer-songwriter? How is it that this sound was so 
popular in the first place? Unfortunately, this tedious 
record only underscores these questions. Although 
Bui has a strong, bold voice, it couldn’t save the un¬ 
interesting, mediocre music. Whether she’s playing 
solo acoustic songs, or backed by a full band, Bui’s 
music is the type of generic coffeehouse rock that 
plagued Generation X. It’s not fast or loud enough to 
get your blood flowing or your ass shaking, and not 
quiet enough so that you can kinda ignore it and go 
back to reading your book. Bui’s record sits in mu¬ 
sic limbo, floating somewhere between stale and 
worn. While there are parts of songs that feel more 
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inspired, they tend to be interrupted, as in one song, 
by a tooting flute. (AA) 

Drunken Butterfly Records. 882 N. Harrison St., Arlington, VA 
22205, carolbui.com 

Bullets In-Conceive, LP 

It’s a tough trait to glean from Hot Water Music-style 
pop-hardcore, but judging from Conceive, I’d bet the 
guys of Bullets In are cool to have around. They seem 
to be smarter than the average punk, and their songs 
address issues that their audience might actually find 
relevantOfrom political activism’s flailing regeneration 
on "Anthems Erased (Anthems Remade)” to base¬ 
ment-scene apathy on “Rebel Sound.” It also helps to 
be good at what you do: the hit-everything-as-fast-as- 
you-can bridge on "Shots Rings Malice” is as well exe¬ 
cuted as any similar moment I’ve heard in awhile. (TS) 

Waking Records, 541 Clinton St., No. 21, Brooklyn, NY 11231 

Calling All Monsters - The Traps That Work 
Best, CD 

In the 1990s, alternative rock radio programmers 
polluted the airwaves with sound-alike groups aping 
post-punk bands and hard-rock bands that shunned 
hairspray. Occasionally, a Breeders, Sonic Youth, or 
Dinosaur Jr. song would squeeze onto a playlist to 
redeem the corporate radio dictators. San Francisco’s 
Calling All Monsters reminds us that alternative radio 
missed countless opportunities to play better music 
that would have fit the format. The Traps That Work 
Best contains 11 concise, inoffensive guitar, bass, and 
drums songs. In fact, the record might be too acces¬ 
sible; some of the songs blend together. “Baby Bear” 
does not need much more than one chord to flash 
back to yesterday’s college radio charts. Singer Mat¬ 
thew Troy revels in the quiet/loud dynamics of "This 
Is the Hand You Shoot With.” Like all good alt-rock 
tunes, “Sometimes I Wish You Weren’t Dead” alter¬ 
nates between soft and loud. Troy yelps like Black 
Francis, and Bill Cartier emphasizes the riff on the 
piano until it lodges in the listener’s head. Although 
Calling All Monsters does not blaze any new trails, it 
manages to avoid the beaten path. (JM) 

Turn Records, P0 Box 784, Santa Clara, CA 95052, 

Captain #1/Enoch - Color What You Want, CDEP 

These songs by Florida’s Enoch and Athens, Geor¬ 
gia’s Captain #1 are musical attempts at the very 
intimate genre of memoir. Tim Denson, who is the 
Captain, and Enoch Bledsoe, of the similarly named 
Enoch, could have both been named Elliott and no 
one would have blinked an eye, writing pretty, self- 
aware, and bare-knuckled acoustic guitar ditties that 
get about as far in three to five minutes as you can in 
super slo-mo. They both have lovely enough voices, 
but when songs engage as lightly as the 10 on this 
split do, even the coloring book that comes with it 
can’t keep you preoccupied. (SM) 
www.captainnumber1.com;www.enochrawk.com; www.just- 
merecords.com. 

Cast From Eden - The Deafened Art of Bleeding 
Secrets Automated On Deadlines, CD 

I’m not sure what’s up with the PR guys over at Cata¬ 
lyst—e.g. why we’re just getting this album (released 
in 2003) to review-but I’m happy to do the honors. 
Although a slight departure from the label’s usual 
vegan straightedge model, Cast From Eden’s debut 


still has much in common with the Indianapolis label’s 
roster over the years (and who’s to say if this stuff 
would have been so popular today without the semi¬ 
nal influence of acts like Abnegation, Birthright, or 
Day of Suffering?). Cast From Eden, before their split 
in 2004, understood the dynamics of the genre and 
moved from the discordant to melodic with measured 
grace, placing them in the (very) narrow ranks of non¬ 
sucking modern metalcore bands. If you’ve been dig¬ 
ging recent releases from Between the Buried and Me 
or the Red Chord, there’s a lot to enjoy here. (CL) 

Catalyst Records, www.xcatalystx.com 

Cervenka, Exene and the Original Sinners 
- Se7en CD 

Exene Cervenka and her band, X, are punk-rock icons. 
They were pioneers of the genre from the first wave 
of Los Angeles punk and cemented their legacy with 
a handful of records that are now considered classics 
and mandatory owning. I’ll admit that while I ap¬ 
preciated their importance from day one, back in my 
hardcore youth I was far too closed-minded to really 
appreciate their music. It wasn’t until I got a lot older 
and revisited those records that I came to really love 
the band and realize that I had been cheating myself 
out of greatness for a very long time. Now, Exene has 
a new band and a new record (and still plays with X 
from time to time as well). Musically, they draw from 
a lot of influences: old rock ‘n’ roll, rockabilly, a little 
country twang, surf (sprinkled in for good measure), 
and, of course, hints of the band Exene is most known 
for, X. All these ingredients are carefully measured, 
resulting in a pretty palette-pleasing album. It’s good 
to see someone from the old punk days not only still at 
it, but still producing something of substance. (MXV) 

Nitro Records, www.nitrorecords.com 

Cheer-Accident/the Ex/Sleepytime Gorilla 
Museum/Voodoo Muzak - Knormalities V.3 
Posthumorites, 7” 

Bands stretching the conventional limits and commer¬ 
cial assumptions of "rock” offer up somewhat more 
bite-size fare on this four-song, limited-run comp that 
packs a wallop despite the limitations of its running 
time. So, what lessons can be learned in 12 minutes 
carved into orange vinyl? The Ex toys with building 
and releasing tension in the crunching punk refrains 
of “Giant” while Voodoo Muzak goes more subdued, 
offering listeners the slinking, Tortoise-tinged pro¬ 
gressions of “Ibanen Dako.” Sleepytime Gorilla Mu¬ 
seum condenses its usually epic prog-theatrics into 
the four-minute-long “SPQR,” though the quintet 
doesn’t hesitate to flesh out and layer its pressurized 
descents with pummeling percussion and throbbing 
bass lines. But it’s Chicago’s Cheer-Accident that steals 
the show here with the bittersweet (and far too short) 
"The Stars.” On the track, which features lyrics penned 
by seventh-grader Stephanie Lynn Howell, Thymme 
Jones’s piano balladeering wraps itself around occa¬ 
sional guitar lines and warped tape interjections-a 
marriage of the emotive and the experimental that 
could serve as this short record’s thesis. (JV) 

Dephine Knormal Musik, 1557 Pete Court, Manteca, CA 95337- 
9479, www.moestaiano.com 

City On Film, the - American Diary, CD 

Although many critics and even acquaintances of 
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31 Knots - The Curse of the Longest Day, CDEP 

31 Knots is a band that I have been into for years, and one of the few bands to 
never let me down-be it live or on record. Making math-rock extremely inter¬ 
esting with their infusion of prog, jazz, rock, and various electronic and string 
arrangements. 31 Knots occupy their own genre. I’ve heard countless bands 
trying to rip their original creation off, all failing miserably. Comprised of three 
incredibly talented musicians who can write extraordinarily creative songs, 31 
Knots nails another one with this five-song EP that they released on their new 
home at Polyvinyl. This EP has more of the electronic and string arrangements than their previous releases, 
but manages to keep the 31 Knots sound. "The Corpse and Carcass” is quite impressive: it starts with vocals, 
electronic drums, piano, and strings, and moves into the live band with muted guitar, resulting into a noise- 
y, distorted buildup. I have to be honest... I have never really heard anyone play guitar like Joe Haege. His 
blending of jazz, math-rock, prog, and balls-out rock results in a masterpiece. And, not only is his guitar play¬ 
ing incredible, but his voice also leads 31 Knots. Jay Pellici’s drumming is complex but not overly ambitious, 
and overall, he makes better choices as a drummer than their original drummer. Since I first got into them, 
I’ve felt that 31 Knots may be one of the most (if not the most) underrated bands. They’re geniuses at work 
and in a day and age where terms such as "math-rock” and “prog” are floating around with the prevalence 
that “post-rock” once had (usually by wannabe creative musicians), 31 Knots are blazing their own territory. 
Consistent, interesting, talented, and innovative. What other adjectives do you need? (MB) 

Polyvinyl Record Co, PO Box 7140, Champaign, IL 61826-7140, www.polyvinylrecords.com 

A Scanner Darkly -S/T, CD 

Philip K Dick and punk rock go back a long way. Dick himself said as far back 
as the late ‘70s that he was a fan of the Circle Jerks and the Germs, and punk 
bands have probably been drawing upon his dystopian fantasies for just as 
long. Before they split, Discordance Axis, among others, took the worship to 
the next level with numerous references, song titles, and lyrics tipping a nod 
to the seminal science fiction writer. But just when you were probably thinking 
that the next literary phenomena in punk must be long overdue (Enid Blyton 
anyone?), Minneapolis based A Scanner Darkly do the whole shebang-taking 
their name, song titles, and lyrics from the bard of Berkeley. So what do they sound like? Well, they sound an awful 
lot like deranged cousins of Discordance Axis, with a twist of metalcore-mosh thrown in for good measure (and 
because it’s so hard to play the fast all the time!). Then, they add a ton of annoying sound bites that wouldn’t sound 
out of place in a sci-fi novel, but said bites come across as just pretentious in this context. This is all well and good, 
and I’m a fan of Philip K Dick, grind, and metalcore in general, but to describe this six song mini-album as "both a 
tribute to, and an embodiment of the paranoid, psychotic world of Philip K Dick” is stretching things a little far. I’m 
not a Radiohead fan, but I can acknowledge that as a band they’ve come close in recent years to approximating 
Dick’s claustrophobic psychological environs. A Scanner Darkly’s debut comes nowhere near as close, but as a first 
step into the hinterlands of outsider metalcore, this is a solid start recalling the deranged likes of Bloodlet and Can¬ 
vas. If they can loose the shtick and concentrate on the music, we could expect great things to come. (CL) 

Gilead Media, www.gileadmedia.net 

Antsy Pants-S/T, CD 

Imagine if all your friends, who are pop-music inclined, got together and 
lounged in comfortable overstuffed chairs as you all smoked a rainbow- 
colored hookah packed full of weak schwag and made a record of joy and 
smiles so bright they’d light up dimly lit porches in the middle of the night. 
Antsy Pants are those friends, with the cheap pot and dirty jeans, who you 
invite into your home and hearts because you know they’ll wrap you up 
in their songs of celebrating everything it is about being young and not 
giving a fuck. Plan-lt-X records has always released music with a home¬ 
made feel-records that were never obnoxiously over-produced, and Antsy Pants exemplifies the simplicity 
of music among friends. Recorded in France, a small orchestra of buddies joined Kimya Dawson to create an 
acoustic jam of big stories made of the small things in our lives. The most notable member of this motley crew 
is undoubtedly 13 year-old Leo, of Bear Creek, whose understated young voice adds a layer of innocence and 
childlike storytelling. The slight European-flavored subtleties and grand tales that form something akin to an 
anti-rock opera makes you feel like you’re listening to a Pippi Longstocking record, if she were to somehow 
become an indie rock hero. Antsy Pants’s debut is a bucketful of mix-tape tracks, with the ability to effort¬ 
lessly condense all of our words and feelings into their relaxed songs. "Amazing Kids Doing Amazing Shit” will 
wrap its refreshingly simple declaration around your ears and make them tingle, as it is sure to become a sta¬ 
ple on many mixtapes. If you’re working on a bike-themed comp, "The Mission” will be the cherry on top, as it 
dreams of a world inhabited solely by folks on bicycles. "Big City” is for all of us who are lost, and reassures us 
that we are not alone. And beat-boxing never sounded like lollipops until you’ve heard “Leo’s Mouth.” Ansty 
Pants are so sweet and endearing, you’ll wish they were right there so you could hug 'em. (AA) 

Plan-lt-X Records. PO Box 3521, Bloomington, IN 47402, plan-it-x.com 










REVIEWER SPOTLIGHTS 


it, grows more impressive with each record and tour. Live at the Pdradiso (recently reissued with the 1990 
documentary, The Road to God Knows Where by Mute) captures this and proves that Cave hasn’t lost a thing. 
For appearance’s sake, little has changed with him since the show was filmed in Amsterdam in 1992: he still 
sports that suit and smokes while he sings, and those sinister, evangelical moves are still totally a part of 
his repertoire. But compared with his last two US tours or 2003’s God is in the House, the Cave of Live at the 
Paradiso is forgettable next to the more recent one, whose dignified, brutal presence is more powerful and 
awe-inspiring, more physical and commanding than the one of his youth. All of this goes for the Bad Seeds 
too. Though their charisma receives less praise next to their frontman’s, Live at the Paradiso exemplifies why 
as a collective, Nick Cave and the Bad Seeds have yet to recede into any sort of twilight. 

Current rotation: Broadcast, Tender Buttons ; the Secret Machines, Ten Silver Drops ; Mark Lanegan, The Wind¬ 
ing Sheet ; Hammock, Kenotic, John Coltrane, A Love Supreme. 

H Reviewer Spotlight: Mairead Case (MC) 

Cadallaca, Introducing Cadallaca Sarah Dougher, Corin Tucker, and “sts” sit in the 
back of a Cadillac, their heads turned left, right, and slightly off-center. All three la¬ 
dies would soon find Riot Girl sainthood (via Cherchez La Femme, Sleater-Kinney, and 
the Need, respectively), but in 1997, they were “just” Kissy, Dusty, and Junior, kicking 
neo-feminist jams on the guitar, drums, and Farfisa organ. They were young, so if you’re looking for Sleater- 
Kinney’s genre blending/bending or Dougher’s fine-tuned lyricism, you’d best paw through another record 
bin. Still, there’s something vital about the becoming, especially when it’s when it’s an urgent summertime 
call-to-arms like “June ‘n July.” Cadallaca said what a lot of kids couldn’t. On “0 Chenilla,” a nervous Junior 
wonders if Chenilla would wanna go out with her on Friday, and if she can’t do it Friday, how about Saturday? 
Once, a girlfriend used the song to un-closet herself to me on a mixtape. It was more precise that way. 

I can’t go on. I’ll go on: Scout Niblett, Kidnapped by Neptune ; the Gossip, Standing in the Way of Control; 
Black Angels, Passover; the Constantines, S/T; Flaming Lips, At War With the Mystics. 


Reviewer Spotlight: Jay Castaldi (JC) 

Upper Crust, the, Entitled. Boston’s the Upper Crust are possibly the perfect concept band. Claiming to be tired 
of the hypocrisy of millionaire rock stars pretending to be blue collar, average Joe, voices-of-the-working-man 
(Bruce Springsteen and Bob Seger, to name but two), the aristocratic gentlemen of the Upper Crust essentially 
say, "If you’ve got it, flaunt it.” And flaunt it they do, to the hilt: they dress in full Victorian regalia with white 
pancake makeup and powdered wigs, while their songs deal with the trials and tribulations of being members of 
the wealthy elite, such as the frustration inherent in finding good help (“Little Rickshaw Boy”), the satisfaction of 
having a trusty man-servant (“Rock & Roll Butler”), and their general outlook on the less privileged (“Let Them 
Eat Rock”). They’re clever and funny, and the lyrics make for good satire of the American class system, but in the 
end a shtick band is only as good as the music. Thankfully, the Upper Crust deliver the goods musically in that 
they sound a lot like AC/DC, from the straightforward breakbeats and patented Young Brothers style riffing right 
down to singer Lord Bendover’s dead-on Bon Scott impression. They’ve released three great studio albums, 
but they especially shine on this 25-track double-live CD Entitled. The recording is excellent, the performance is 
lively, and the banter between songs is uproarious. A true classic from a true class act. 

Top Five: Art Brut, Bang Bang Rock & Roll; Buzzcocks, Flat-Pack Philosophy (reviewed this issue), the Knaugh- 
ty Knights 7-inches on Shattered and Goner; the Suspicions, S/T; the Vicious 7” and 12” on Wasted Sounds. 



Reviewer Spotlight: Vincent Chung (VC) 

20/20 S/T. ‘80s new wave certainly overstayed its welcome, once diluting and then 
assimilating into the commercial rock conundrum, but at the end of the 70s, punk 
rock’s ignition inspired plenty of excellent power-pop bands, pointing the limelight at 
simpler songs that carry more emotional resonance rather than empty instrumental 
wankery. One of the bands in the power pop revival was 20/20, whose eponymous debut record is just a 
glimmering stream of pop genius. After the initial sound bit that opens “The Sky is Falling”—a descending 
noise that simulates a UFO landing, the album is a bombardment of pop hooks, each song sounding like the 
first Big Star record condensed down to just the best parts. I’m not exaggerating—it’s that saturated. And, 
it’s done without camp or irony, hitting moments of endearment that Rivers Cuomo only wishes he can 
achieve. Formed by high school buddies Steven Allen and Ron Flynt in Tulsa, Oklahoma, the two relocated to 
Los Angeles in 1977 and picked up drummer Mike Gallo. While becoming regulars at local clubs the Whiskey, 
Starwood, and Madame Wong’s, the late Greg Shaw signed them to his legendary Bomp! Records in 1978. 
The “Under the Freeway” single landed them a major label deal with Portrait/Epic and-with the addition 
of keyboardist Chris Silagyi-they recorded this phenomenal 1979 debut. It opened to critical acclaim, some 
sparse radio play, but was an overall commercial failure. While 20/20 burgeoned on over the next couple of 
decades, their recorded output never could quite emulate the magic of this debut. 


WE’RE NOT WORTHY! Nazis from Mars, Space Pebbles; Ghostface, Fishscale; Bill Fay, From Underneath an Old 
Grandfather Clock; Death in June, Discrimination, Colin Newman, A-Z. 


Reviewer Spotlight: Art Ettinger (AE) 

Operation: Cliff Clavin, Top Secret. The influence Operation: Cliff Clavin (OPCC) had on a generation of PC 
pop-punk kids is downright astonishing. Mixing accessible music with accessible rudimentary political lyrics, 


mine have often criticized his post-Braid work, I’ve 
always liked Bob Nanna’s endeavors, and songwrit¬ 
ing in general. Since the demise of Hey Mercedes and 
Braid, he has shifted his efforts back to his side/solo 
project-turned-band, the City on Film, and the results 
are solid. Once again, Nanna lays his heart on the line 
with a series of acoustic pop ballads and up-tempo 
rock songs, not unlike his previous bands. Compara¬ 
tively, American Diary ranks somewhere toward the 
bottom of the City On Film’s discography: not bad by 
any means, but not quite as memorable as I’d Rather 
Be Wine Drunk and the work prior to it. (SK) 

Redder Records, PO Box 3030, Astoria, NY 11103, www.redder- 
records.com 

Cop On Fire/Visions of War - Split, LP 

This split album seems to be the work of no less than 
six individual labels, but as this is a US magazine, 
I’m crediting it to Profane Existence, from whom 
it’s available over here. Spanish punkers Cop on Fire 
start the ball rolling with four tracks of raging metal¬ 
lic d-beat. Apparently, they feature ex-members of 
State of Fear, which is unsurprising, given their mod¬ 
ern, melodic thrash sound. Belgium’s Visions of War 
seal the deal with a side of more traditional crusty 
Amebix-worship, but after Cop on Fire’s whirlwind 
melodicism, Visions of War seem a little tired, and 
ending their side with a dreadful cover of "I Love Rock 
‘n’ Roll” doesn’t help matters. Nevertheless, this is a 
beautifully packaged gatefold album, with some fine 
Pushead-esque graphics. As a sampler of two bands 
in their ascendancy, this is recommended to anyone 
with the slightest interest in European crust. (CL) 

Profane Existence Records, www.profaneexistence.com 

Crime in Stereo - The Troubled Stateside, CD 

Sounds as if Crime in Stereo has mellowed out since 
their last release, as I thought I remembered the 
band’s last record on Blackout! sounding more like Kill 
Your Idols and less like Good Riddance than they do 
here. With Crime in Stereo tackling the important is¬ 
sues (as the title would suggest), it’s hard not to make 
comparisons to fellow melodic rebel rousers such as 
Rise Against, but it should come as no surprise by now 
that bands like this are hardly reinventing the wheel. 
Roll the windows down and get ready to sing along to 
every big hook imaginable. I’ll take this over self-im¬ 
portant east coast style hardcore any day. (MS) 

Nitro Records, 7071 Warner Ave F-736, Huntington Beach, CA 
9Z647 www.nitrorecords.com 

Dan - Thology CD 

Until this CD arrived on my doorstep, I was complete¬ 
ly unaware of this band called Dan, who was from the 
UK and put out some records in the late 1980s. Being 
of the “older is better” mentality that strikes us dino¬ 
saur punks as we get up there in years, I was rather 
curious to give this one a listen. Dan was a female- 
fronted punk band who could play some hardcore 
songs, but mostly they were closer to the older style 
of punk that still had some pop sensibilities. They 
only put out a few records in their time, all of them 
available on this convenient double CD package, and 
they seemed to have more lineup changes than even 
Black Flag did, but in half the time! In fact, other than 
one or two people, most musicians stayed with Dan 
for only a record before they’d leave and never be 
heard from again. The booklet contains some liner 


notes (written by two former band members), lyrics, 
a complete gig history, and pictures of all the releas¬ 
es that are compiled here (along with the different 
variations on covers for different pressings!). While 
the music is really good, two full discs of it in one sit¬ 
ting is a lot to consume. In smaller doses, however, 
some of this stuff is going to get the regular play it 
would have, had I known about this band when these 
records were originally released. (MXV) 

Boss Tuneage, www.bosstuneage.com 

Discipline - Downfall of the Working Han, CD 

Holland’s long-running street punk band Discipline 
has been keeping up with changes in the music scene 
since they started in 1990. At first blush, their me¬ 
lodic, mid-tempo anthems might seem a tad generic, 
but it’s precisely Discipline’s grasp on the roots of tra¬ 
ditional punk and oi that give the songs such power. 
The lyrics are all in English and nearly every song is 
about one working class issue or another. The odd 
accent/annunciation of the vocalist gives Discipline 
a unique enough feel that the band is never going 
to be confused with their stateside counterparts. In 
the recent past, Discipline has finally gotten some big 
opening touring gigs in the US, which after 15-plus 
years is getting them the level of recognition in North 
America that they already garnered in Europe. Dis¬ 
cipline isn’t doing anything new, but excellent punk 
rock is often about sticking to the basics and doing 
it well. (AE) 

Thorp Records, PO Box 6786, Toledo, OH 43612, www.thorpre- 
cords.com 

DJ Cam - Revisited By, CD 

So, full disclosure: I don’t know thing one about the cult 
of personality behind club DJ’s. Hip-hop DJ’s I can un¬ 
derstand, but with stuff like this-re-mixes of DJ Cam- 
I don’t even really know what it is that Cam does that 
these people are remixing. Taken without much frame 
of reference as a mostly instrumental album, Revisited 
By still contains some worthwhile stuff. A Lord Finesse 
re-mix of “Broadcasting Live” featuring Channel Live 
is pretty cool (and I think it uses the same “hey!” 
sample as the Ghostface Killah song “Mighty Healthy 
(Mighty Deadly)”), and so is the J Dilla (RIP) re-mix of 
“Love Junkee.” But there’s no indication of a consistent 
DJ Cam style before the re-mixers got their hands on 
them, at least not to my uninformed ears. (AB) 

Recall Group, 150 W. 22 nd St, Suite 200, New York, NY 10011, www. 
recallrecords.com 

Double, the - Loose in the Air, CD 

Not all Brooklyn-based bands are blessed to become 
the next big thing. The effort evident on Loose in 
the Air suggests the Double realizes it is entitled to 
nothing. David Greenhill’s natural, unpretentious 
voice gives the songs constant human drama; how¬ 
ever, the band is still learning to control its arrange¬ 
ments. “Icy” and “Hot Air” tug between the present 
and the ‘60s. In “Icy,” synths rumble and coo, guitar 
feeds back, and chords add ‘60s punch. Following the 
changes makes the room spin. “Hot Air” is a Zombies 
nightmare that ends with a distortion overdose. The 
best songs keep it simple. Restrained guitar and 
synth noise flow through “On Our Way.” As the song 
progresses, the band adds tidy bursts of noise. The 
arrangement never becomes too busy. “What Sound 
It Makes the Thunder” goes for bad grammar and 
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uncomplicated bombast. Jeff McLeod acts like Zeus 
behind his drum kit. Donald Beaman’s guitar and 
Jacob Morris’s keyboard are fronts of warm and cold 
air colliding in the back of mix. The next track, “In the 
Fog”-though it might be a misfit among the rest 
of the tracks - is undeniable. Morris works out the 
piano chords like he’s improvising in the corner of 
an alien saloon at last call. He adds keyboards, and 
Greenhill’s voice exudes more confidence with each 
line. "In the Fog” is the album’s stripped-down odd¬ 
ball, but it captures the aesthetic of simplicity that 
should drive the Double. (JM) 

Matador Records, 625 Broadway, Hew York, MY 10012, www. 
matadorrecords.com 

Drake, Scott “Deluxe” - World’s Strongest 
Man, CD 

The frontman of the Humpers has moved on to a solo ca¬ 
reer that hasn’t impressed me the same way the Hump¬ 
ers once did, as it lacks the band’s hooks and overall rock 
feel. Mr. Drake plays some tongue-in-cheek rock that, 
for the most part, doesn’t suck. Far from it. This reminds 
me of the early ‘80s post-punk sound that was border¬ 
line rock and punk. The sound of this record is solid, the 
production is awesome, and the overall package is quite 
good, but it’s just that World’s Strongest Man comes off 
as schlock-y. It’s gimmick rock, and it just doesn’t weigh 
in with much presence. (DM) 

Dionysus Records, P0 Box 1975, Burbank, CA 91507 www.diony- 
susrecords.com 

Ephel Duath - Pain Necessary to Know, CD 

Last we heard from prog-metal masters Ephel Du¬ 
ath, they had released 2003’s The Painter’s Palette, 
a magnificent synthesis of jazz rhythms, meander¬ 
ing dean-channel guitar reminiscent of ‘80s video 
game soundtracks, full-bodied bass tones, screeching 
saxophone, and other types of collective bedlam. So 
it should come as no surprise that Pain Necessary to 
Know, an ever-changing landscape of tech riffs and 
metamorphosing sounds, details another step in their 
evolution. Nearly all of the out-of-place, clean vocals 
from Palette are gone, and much of the metal aggres¬ 
sion has given way to a more rhythmic heaviness. 
Organ and glockenspiel tinge a few of the nine tracks 
at appropriate moments, while scattered electronics 
further an advancement in style, most notably on 
the freakout to end “Vector, Third Movement.” But, 
by and large, Ephel Duath is an assemblage of talent 
that relies on its progressive weavings of guitar and 
bass around a jazz-rock kit, constantly mutating parts 
and refusing to settle down. Pain Necessary to Know is 
perfect for those with the shortest of attention spans, 
and it’s not bad for prog heads, either. (SJM) 

Earache Records, 2 nd Floor, West 38* Street, New York, NY 10018, 
www.earache.com 

Eva Brawn - S/T, CDEP 

Eva Brawn plays in the vein of every dime-a-dozen, 
metallically inclined hardcore band. There are obliga¬ 
tory pretty breakdowns, chug parts, and even the 
occasional straight-up punk beat. For the most part, 
as I’ve stated in Punk Planet issues past, the by-the- 
numbers, flooded nature of the genre turns me off. 
While I’m somewhat repulsed by this release, it’s safe 
to say that Eva Brawn is really fucking good at what it 
does. Sure, the lyrics, rampant with petty teen angst 
and misguided contempt, and the press release, that 


reaffirms the band’s true punk spirit, are utterly em¬ 
barrassing, but damn, these boys know to play the 
game. The songs are incredibly fluidic and the playing 
is precisely taught. If the whole Remembering Blood 
Shattered in November Maples Snow (or whatever you 
want to call it) thing gets your motor running, then 
saddle up. It ain’t for me, but if it was, I’d probably be 
sobbing and windmilling it up to this joint. (BM) 

Most Modern Records, Boston, MA 02113 

Eyes to Space-S/T, CDEP 

This popped-out four-piece showcases robotic power 
chords in an attempt to be anthemic, only to be cut 
short by its own synth washes and bland vocals. The 
hokey guitar solos don’t help, and Eyes to Space runs 
down the same road as the Advantage (the video game 
music cover band) with far less success. The continu¬ 
ously tinny guitar sound makes this group sound as 
though they’re lost in their own arcade game, battling 
out forced tongue-in-cheek quirkiness. Singing of the 
space age doesn’t help, with vocals such as “His robot 
eyes have laser guides / his legs have pogo springs 
attached”—a reference to the protagonist Sparky, a 
mechanical dog-on the track "Roadkill.” The only 
song to show any sort of remote drive is “Destructive 
Behavior,” which brings in a female vocalist and lends 
a friendlier, more constructed pop sound. Despite 
the shortcomings of this EP, Eyes to Space could have 
much more to offer in the future-provided that they 
ditch this space-age gimmick entirely. (SBM) 

Solarium Records, 502 W Poplar Ave, Unit FI, Carrboro, NC 27510, 
www.eyestospace.com 

Flying - Just-One-Second-Ago-Broken 
Eggshell, CD 

Are there any bands left in Brooklyn that aren’t play¬ 
ing mock-amateur freak-folk psych-pop these days? A 
fierce backlash is long overdue (and probably already 
underway), and yet, solid albums continue to trickle 
in from collectives aligned with this subgenre. Brook¬ 
lyn’s Flying more or less fit under this umbrella but 
wouldn’t look too funny in a ‘90s K Records catalog ei¬ 
ther. Their new full-length album offers loose, primi- 
tivist sketches of traditionally raised, yet otherworldly 
pop, that eschews the conventionally “pretty” in favor 
of the unguarded and seemingly unrehearsed. In the 
scheme of things, this is a minor album-not par¬ 
ticularly heady, daring, or haunting-and it’s rather 
slow to convince the listener of its merits. But merits 
it possesses, nonetheless. Repeat listens stirred up 
the mild but ultimately very pleasant and unexpect¬ 
edly memorable joys that Flying offer. Specifically, the 
keyboards and (correct me if I’m wrong) xylophone 
consistently shine, backing the spare strumming and 
percussion with warm melody (see, for example, 
“Last Trick”), while the fragile naivete of Sara Ma- 
genheimer’s childlike vocals offer a welcome point of 
entry to the at-times inaccessible music. Sharing vocal 
duties with Magenheimer are Eliot Krimsky and Eben 
Portnoy. I don’t know which one’s which, but one of 
the two makes good use of vocal harmony flutters 
(as on “Alice”) that remind me a bit of Jim O’Rourke’s 
voice on his esteemed Drag City albums. More than a 
few times, Flying veer a little too far into the realm 
of studio indulgence ("Cave,” for one). It’s these mo¬ 
ments, primarily, that suggest a lumping-in with 
bands like Animal Collective and Tower Recordings, 


Baby Teeth - For the Heathers, CD 

It is essential not to take For the Heathers too seriously. The minute you 
do, you start to cringe: at the synthesized cliches, the vapid bird-girl cover, 
and occasional atrocious lyric (“drowning my sorrows in a beer-coloured 
ocean”). But, if you realize it’s a game-a dare, even-you’ll fall quickly 
and surely. Personally, I was laughing hard enough to cry into my dough¬ 
nut. In 2005, the members of Baby Teeth (Jim Cooper, Peter Andreadis, 
and the impeccably named Pearly Sweets) challenged each other to write 
and home-record a song. The only rule: call it “Heather.” For the Heathers features these three ditties, as 
bookended by a new single (“For the Wars”) and a DJ Hugsen Kissus remix. It begins with jaunty piano and 
three-part harmony, then segues into “Heather via PS,” a dryly rendered take on addiction and love-both 
failing and failed. Next comes the utterly fabulous “Heather via JC,” which begins with tinny-Midi-glitter 
and zooms into a chorus so quirky and aerobic that you’ll forgive Cooper for ripping off “Borderline.” Here, 
Heather is a roller-derby skater, pseudonymed Iron Maidenform: “a little rock / a little undergarments.” Her 
spurned lover, essentially a Prozac Nation version of Lloyd Dobbler, is too drunk to lace his skates. Sigh. Yet, 
it was “Heather via PA” that really soaked my doughnut. This Heather is a concert-goer, tall and thin and 
blonde; she and her suitor leave the show to talk on a bench. “It’s corny,” he says, “but you sound just like 
Bjork.” Andreadis’s take is a good minute shorter than either of his cohorts’ versions, and the slimming- 
down-plus dude’s gentle tones and sax by Dave “the Diminisher” McDonnell—are destined for mixtape 
longevity. Heathers is a parody, and thus needs context to truly work. But when it finally does, the whole 
is maple longjohn sweet. (MC) 

Lujo Records, 3209 Jennie Dr., Morgan City, LA 70380, www.lujorecords.com 






Baumer - Come On, Feel It, CD 

12 songs. 35 minutes. Could it be... a pop record? Almost. Mainstream pap 
for the masses, Baumer regurgitates all of the key elements of modern 
rock in a streamlined plunge for radio play. Come On, Feel It is the first full- 
length effort from this group, which spawned from a solo project of guitar¬ 
ist Kenny McWilliams. With the addition of lead Nate Boykin and two other 
members, Baumer morphed into something fit more for stadiums than 
basement parties-which could be a compliment or an insult, depending 
on your personal ethos. The anthemic guitars and heavy drumming on 
tracks “Take What’s Mine” and “How the West Was 1” lend themselves to head bobbing and fist shaking, 
yet both are easily forgotten after the fact. The beats used throughout the record sound like they were taken 
from an old four-track, while high-pitched synth noises take the spotlight at odd places. The darker side of 
“All In” and the jaunty approach to "Not Done With You Yet” gave me hope, but overall, the level of trite 
material on here is off the charts, and half love songs such as “Do the Choo Choo” makes it unclear as to how 
Baumer is different from any other alterna-mainstream, polished-sounding rock group out there. Overall, 
Come On is a well-intentioned first attempt that relies too heavily on disco drums and sloppy synth lines to 
fumble towards the limited, tired fad of rock dance party. Given that this was self-recorded, perhaps once 
the production is stepped up a few levels and the group has a chance to make things more coherent, they 
will be ripe to be plucked as tour support for the Killers. Until then, it will remain only amateur middle-class 
glamour pop. (SBM) 

Astro Magnetics, P0 Box 9465, Lyndhurst, NJ 07071, www.astromagnetics.com 


Buzzcocks - Flat-Pack Philosophy, CD 

I interviewed Buzzcocks singer/guitarist Pete Shelley in 1999, a couple 
years shy of the band’s 25 th anniversary. The discussion turned to the Rock 
‘n’ Roll Hall of Fame, and he seemed confident that his band would inevi¬ 
tably be inducted. Almost seven years later, the band’s 30 th anniversary 
will pass by the time this issue hits newsstands, and still no Hall of Fame 
nod for the Buzzcocks. Buzzcocks essentially invented the genre that would 
become known as pop-punk, and then perfected it throughout their initial 
run from 1976-1981. They reformed in ‘89, so by now the current lineup has been together longer, toured more, 
and released more records than the classic lineup. Yet, for some reason, the Buzzcocks don’t seem to be able 
to escape the old timer reunion tag and its associated baggage. It’s a shame, too, because each of their post 
reformation albums has been excellent. Their latest, Flat-Pack Philosophy, is no exception. Pete Shelley is still 
the master of the two-minute love song, but now his insightful and cutting tales of romance come across as 
world-wearier than the simple raw teen angst of his early songs, giving a deeper degree of perspective to 
the material. Not that he’s older and wiser; the single “Wish I Never Loved You,” with the follow-up line “but I 
just can’t let go,” is essentially the same story he told almost three decades ago in “Ever Fallen In Love (With 
Someone You Shouldn’t Have Fallen in Love With).” Co-founding member Steve Diggle has contributed some 
of his strongest material to date, making Flat-Pack Philosophy the band’s most consistent album since 1990’s 
Trade Test Transmissions. The production (by bassist Tony Barber) is a perfect blend of the airy, electronic 
experimentation of 1999’s Modern and the bombastic, relentless attack of 2003’s untitled album, like they’ve 
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OPCC paved the way for bands like Against Me!, This Bike is a Pipe Bomb, and What the Kids Want, as well as 
countless other lesser-known bands. It’s hard to believe that Plan-it-X put out this 7” as its first non-demo 
release since today (with little exception), Plan-it-X bands only see the light of day on vinyl if other labels do 
vinyl editions of the $5 CD’s the label puts out. Ironically, the insert references a tape version “for you losers 
without record players.” This classic seven-song 7” is where OPCC’s early fans first heard the oddly endearing 
off-key vocals of frontman Chris Johnston, backed by OPCC’s signature sloppy pop. Fans of OPCC need to be 
sure to check out the equally catchy bands that formed from its ashes, including Disarm, the Devil is Electric, 
and Ghost Mice as well as the recent OPCC retrospective, Out of Control: A Discography of the 1990s. 

It’s hard to keep my pants on as I get excited by these hot new releases: Headwound, Ginmill; Steel Toe 
Solution, The Eight Year War, Retching Red, Scarlet Whore of War, the Bananas, Nautical Rock N Roll LP (finally 
a Bananas full-length on vinyl!); the Traditionals, The Way it Is, Was and Will Be. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Mor Fleisher (MF) 

Esquerita, 5/T. I bet you think Little Richard is the king of piano rock ‘n’ roll. I bet you think 
Jerry Lee Lewis is the only one greater. You’re dead wrong. Esquerita beats them both. Big¬ 
ger hair, flashy clothes, and as flamboyant as a heterosexual black man could possibly get. 
He scared the men, stole their women, and ran circles around every musician who even 
thought they could live up to his glory. He put out great records (tons of great records), but his self-titled release 
beats them all. It has all the ranting and raving glory that anyone could squeeze into a molded piece of vinyl. With 
classics like “I’m Battie Over Hattie” and “Why Did it Take you So Long,” Esquerita performs as though his life de¬ 
pended on it. Passion is heard from every note that comes out of his mouth and keyboard-passion that just doesn’t 
compare. 

Listen to this or die: the Masonics, The Machine Turns on You; V/A, Girls in the Garage Volume 8; Nico, Chelsea 
Girl; Registrators, Singles; DMZ, Live at the Rat. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Eric Grubbs (EG) 

Tripping Daisy, Jesus Hits Like the Atom Bomb. There was a time in the mid-’90s when industry insiders 
thought Dallas was going to be the next hotbed for alternative rock in the mainstream. The Toadies, Rev. 
Horton Heat, and Tripping Daisy had hit records on major labels, but a citywide takeover (thankfully) did not 
happen. Though commercially ignored in its day, Tripping Daisy’s final record for Island really stands out as 
a highpoint of their career. In ‘99,1 had the pleasure of seeing the band perform for free on a sunny spring 
afternoon outside at TCU. Showcasing a number of songs from Jesus Hits like the Atom Bomb and songs that 
would eventually make up their final, self-titled album, Tripping Daisy won me over big time. Previously, I 
thought they were another goofy alternative rock band with one big hit. Seeing them play in this setting 
with this material convinced me to at least check out their then-new album. Utilizing keyboards, trumpet, 
and multi-part vocal harmonies, Tripping Daisy hits a number of homeruns throughout these 15 tracks. As far 
as some of its relevance today, if you want to understand how Tim DeLaughter went from fuzzy guitar rock 
to the symphonic circus that is the Polyphonic Spree, check this one out. 

‘Cause we’re all ages: Editors, The Back Room; Sleater-Kinney, The Woods; the Afghan Whigs, Gentlemen; 
Kid Dynamite, Shorter, Faster, Louder, the Flaming Lips, Yoshimi Battles the Pink Robots. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Dave Hofer (DH) 

Exit-13, Ethos Musick. First of all, this band is insane. That being said, it’s painfully 
obvious through their artwork, lyrics (“We’ve got to find a way to halt all global dev¬ 
astation”), song titles (“Disembowling Party,” anyone?), and music that this band 
loves a few things: smoking weed, the environment, and just sorta being out there 
in general. I guess you could label this grindcore, but it’s really not. Exit-13 was just sort of their own thing: 
always incredibly noisy, sometimes a little jazzy (case in point: their entire jazz record, Smoking Songs, which 
featured songs about, you guessed it, smoking weed), sometimes funky (case in point: 2:53 into the first 
song on this album, “Societally Provoked Genocidal Contemplation”), and sometimes just insane (case in 
point: the final song on Ethos, which is 28 minutes of unbelievably abrasive noise that comes with its own 
warning on the back cover: “Track #13 was mastered with continuous overlevel (OL) indication at the request 
of the artist/producer.”) If this record had come out today on say, Hydra Head or Ipecac, it would have been 
pretty popular, I’d bet. As it stands, Ethos Musick is a true metal cult classic. 

How can it sanely be deemed a crime to lift one’s spirits and expand the mind? We emphatically loathe the 
laws that came into being from ethical flaws: Mr. Lif, I, Phantom; the Lawrence Arms, Oh! Calcutta!; Red Hot Chili 
Peppers, Freaky Styley, Artifacts, That’s Them; Crazy Stallion, Nuns Fucking Each Other, demo 2005. Dekalb! 




and unfortunately Flying lack the imagination, innate 
strangeness, or even Krautrock-aping skills necessary 
for success in such a clinical field. Luckily, the album’s 
short length is restrictive enough to keep these dis¬ 
tractions mercifully brief. (CB) 

Mill Pond, 1037 NE 65th St #7, Seattle, WA 98115, www.millpon- 
drecords.com 

Gravenhurst - Fires in Distant Buildings, CD 

This record does not seem like it is suited for Warp and 
took me by surprise when I first listened to it. These 
are eight diverse rock, folk, and psychedelic pop songs 
from the multi-instrumentalist Nick Talbot. He’s tal¬ 
ented; that much is clear. However, after listening to 
this record a few times, I find that only two songs real¬ 
ly stick out: “Down River” and “Nicole.” “Down River” 
is a seven minute drugged-out, slow, dark piece which 
meets a Slint-like wall of distortion towards the end, 
while “Nicole” is a subdued folk love song featuring 
a sustained organ, slow drumming, finger-picked gui¬ 
tar, and Talbot’s hushed voice. These two have a rather 
slow, melancholy feel, successfully showing his talent 
over the more British-rock “The Velvet Cell” and the 
boring and far-too-long "Song From Under the Arch¬ 
es.” The other songs don’t seem to have the powerful 
qualities that would allow Talbot to stand out among 
other more generic songwriters. With a little polish 
and with better discretion in his genre choices, Talbot 
could be quite the musician. (MB) 

Warp Records, PO Box Z5378, London, NW51GL, UK, www. 
warprecords.com 

Hell Is For Heroes - Transmit Disrupt, CD 

The press release says this band draws inspiration 
from “Dischord to the Zapatistas.” If that’s the case, 
then why is this some of the most vanilla emo rock 
I’ve heard since Deep Elm’s Emo Diaries compila¬ 
tions? Maybe by “Dischord,” they mean the second 
Trusty record, and by “Zapatistas,” they mean the 
serene lull of the current standstill. While I very much 
enjoy Goodbye, Dr. Fate and tense, contentious equi¬ 
librium, I wouldn’t consider this London quintet the 
sound of independent rebellion, or even imminent 
danger. I face more harsh realities going through 
the McDonald’s drive-thru. The sweeping guitars and 
strained vocals don’t provoke, or on the opposite end 
of the spectrum, even offer compelling endearment. 
At its angriest, it sounds like At the Drive In, but the 
majority of the album comes off as a harder-hitting 
Mineral. Although, the one thing Mineral needed was 
a swift kick in the ass. It’s a safe angst, perhaps pre¬ 
packaged for teenage suburban bedrooms. Despite 
such harsh criticisms, I’m sure this album will do well. 
The production team behind albums by Refused and 
Poison the Well give the songs a healthy polish, while 
the solid songwriting nurtures the band for commer¬ 
cial rock success. (VC) 

Burning Heart Records, 2798 Sunset Blvd, Los Angeles, CA 90026, 
www.hellisforheroes.net 


Reviewer Spotlight: Ari Joffe (AJ) 

Mudhoney, Every Good Boy Deserves Fudge. When I first bought this album, I was disappointed. I was look¬ 
ing for something that sounded like the Stooges, and I’d always heard Mudhoney referred too as this awe¬ 
some, raw, post-Stooges grunge machine. What I got instead was a collection of songs full of dark melodies, 
even darker lyrics, and rail thin production value that sounded less like Iggy & the Stooges and more like John 
Fogerty fronting the Velvet Underground. I can now confidently say, after having heard all of Mudhoney’s 
releases (including their truly superb new album, Under a Billion Suns), that Every Good Boy Deserves Fudge 
(EGBDF) is my favorite. Without a doubt, their first release, Superfuzz Bigmuffplus Early Singles, displays the 


Her Space Holiday - The Past Presents the 
Future, CD 

Her Space Holiday’s head honcho Marc Bianchi has 
done nothing but aggravate me since I first heard 
2001’s Manic Expressive. The juxtaposition between 
his soothing and amicable electronic arrangements 
set against his embarrassingly earnest lyrics have 
always struck me as rickety, and The Past Presents 


the Future does little to change this, not to mention 
it seems like he’s maintained a penchant for album 
titles with bad puns. It’s really easy to dismiss Her 
Space Holiday as a second rate version of the Postal 
Service, but I’m savvy enough to understand that 
people were writing sappy songs on their laptop 
before Ben Gibbard developed a crush on everyone 
at Morr Music. What I don’t understand, however, is 
how, after so many releases, Bianchi hasn’t moved 
past these juvenile expressions of unrequited long¬ 
ing, and moved onto some sort of uncharted terri¬ 
tory. Hey brother, if you’re upset you can call me and 
talk about it, just do me a favor and stop laying it 
down to music. (MS) 

Wichita Recordings, 120 Curtain Rd, London EC2A 3SQ www. 
wichita-recordings.com 

Heresy-1985-’87, CD 

My only exposure to Heresy came in the form of their 
half of a split with Concrete Sox. I thought they were 
pretty good, but truth be told, they were overshad¬ 
owed in my eyes by the band they shared the split 
with, as it was my reason for purchasing the record. I 
never bothered to seek out any of their other records, 
and now, listening to this collection of early works, 
it seems I really missed out! While the aforemen¬ 
tioned split isn’t featured on this disc, it does contain 
their first demo, their first official release which was 
a flexi, a couple of unreleased live tracks, and four 
songs that comprised an EP from 1987. In their time 
together, Heresy went from being a three-piece with 
their original guitarist singing (as featured on the 
demo tracks) to a four-piece when they added a per¬ 
manent singer (all the other tracks). The band in this 
era played furious and speedy hardcore, and even 
their first demo was quite powerful, considering how 
short a time they were together before recording it. 
Surprisingly, on this release, Heresy avoid a lot of the 
metal trappings to which their peers (from this era 
and location) fell prey. The packaging for this CD is 
really top notch; there are lyrics, lots of photos, and 
really interesting liner notes-penned by their bass 
player-that effectively convey the progression of 
the band. It’s obvious a lot of time and care went into 
reissuing this stuff, and I’m glad I’m now able to hear 
what I missed outon.(MXV) 

Boss Tuneage, www.bosstuneage.com 

Hey Hey Bon Bon - All Good Kids Go! CDEP 

This is the cutest fucking thing in the world! This CD 
came with a personalized letter to Punk Planet de¬ 
scribing the making of it and the makeup of the band. 
It’s a retarded CD. Not a Reatard’s CD, but a retarded 
CD, as in a delayed or late developing one. Hey Hey 
Bon Bon reminds me of the Urinals, had the latter not 
gone to UCLA, and were less erudite. The musicianship 
is fairly rudimentary, but it’s that kind of “we know 
how to play, but let’s not show it” deal. Stylistically, 
these guys are all over the map-the record’s not co¬ 
hesive at all. This is a bad record that was recorded in 
a basement. That’s cool. I hope when these guys go 
back down to that same basement to record their sec¬ 
ond album, this review will persuade a few girls to go 
down there with them. Go get some, guys! (RL) 
http://www.amherst.edu/(tilde)dwschrashun 

Howard’s Alias - Beat Heart, Beat, CD 

With Beat Heart, Beat, Howard’s Alias incorporate a 
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broad palette of influence into their catalog of releas¬ 
es; whereas the band’s last release favored ska-core 
penchants, their latest files more appropriately with 
the prog-emo set. Bursts of brass and upchucked gui¬ 
tars still linger, but, for the most part, the band’s self- 
stated euphemism of.“emotional rock” sums it up. The 
band is moderately talented and definitely accessible, 
but unfortunately, while they may see their meshing 
of genres as an expression of nonconformity, I see it 
as awkward and hindering. It’s gonna come out fairly 
tame and outdated either way, so I’d suggest choos¬ 
ing a side of the fence and sticking to it. (BM) 

Household Name Records, PO Box 12286, London, SW9 6FE, Eng¬ 
land www.householdnamerecords.co.uk 

I Attack - American Dream, 7” 

I Attack, along with No Slogan, are leading the pack 
of the current Latino hardcore punk wave out of Chi¬ 
cago’s south side neighborhood, Pilsen. And what a 
healthy wave it is, making it a good time to be living in 
this fine Midwestern metropolis. I Attack’s greatness 
doesn’t stem simply from having an ex-Los Crudos 
member, either. That would be giving them too little 
credit. Five furious and catchy punk tracks (one being 
an Impulse Manslaughter cover) blunt enough to blud¬ 
geon with a forward momentum that is undeniable. 
While they claim indifference in terms of an agenda, 
the band’s politically charged lyrics take on national 
identity and the commodification of punk, with a 
slightly introspective bent. Sometimes contrived, the 
lyrics still demonstrate mature restraint, which means 
no silly calls to action, but rather just straight vent¬ 
ing. And it’s hard to roll eyes at potent, cynical anger. I 
Attack carries a meatiness that’s unique compared to 
many of their peers. Perhaps it’s the seasoned wis¬ 
dom that separates the men from the boys? Or maybe 
it’s just the beer guts downplaying any youthful ener¬ 
gy whatsoever. Either way, they don’t sound scrappy 
like a lot of young punks. The sound is lumbering, but 
not clumsy, and hits hard like the Fridge. They’ve been 
fighting for a long time, so they already know where 
to punch where it hurts. And no, I don’t mean the 
nuts-that’s the other ex-Crudos band. (VC) 

Ironbound NYC - With a Brick, CD 

When hardcore veterans start new bands with “all star” 
lineups, the results are typically abysmal. That is why, 
when I first heard about Ironbound NYC-who boast an 
impressive resume of bands such as Killing Time, Sick 
of it All, Straight Ahead, Maximum Penalty and oth¬ 
ers—I immediately dismissed them as another band 
trying to reclaim their former glory days of hardcore. 
However, I’m forced to eat my words a bit, because 
much of this record sounds like a modern, slightly 
down-tuned version of the classic late ‘80s/early ‘90s 
New York hardcore bands. The lyrics are what most 
would expect, as they primarily deal with revenge, 
liars, music, friendship, and hitting people with bricks. 
Though Ironbound NYC is only a small fraction as good 
as the aforementioned bands were in their heyday, 
With a Brick is worth a listen if you are interested in the 
members’ past (and current) bands. (SK) 

Thorp, PO Box 6786, Toledo, OH 43612, www.thorprecords.com 

Joyner, Simon - Beautiful Losers, CD 

An inherent glitch in records that are compilations of 
an artist’s singles and compilation tracks is the lack 


of continuity and flow throughout the disc. Simon 
Joyner’s Beautiful Losers is no exception, and may 
only be of interest to his existing fans who want to 
be exposed to a wider spectrum of his work. How¬ 
ever, for someone who has not listened to any of his 
previous releases, it left a rather mediocre impres¬ 
sion. Based solely on this record, as I am want to give 
Joyner the benefit of the doubt, he presents coun¬ 
try-inspired acoustic folk that has seen better days at 
Jagjaguwar. The mix of sound quality pits four-track¬ 
sounding tracks against more polished songs, which 
leaves an awkward transition. Perhaps Joyner was 
trying to attain a more authentic homemade reso¬ 
nance, but it doesn’t work or shift smoothly. Joyner’s 
minimalist crooning lacks a depth that would give it 
weight, and is at times off-key. This compilation feels 
more like a collection of c-sides that a hardcore fan 
may appreciate for its low-fi glory, but it isn’t very 
impressive to anyone else. (AA) 

Jagjaguwar, 1499 West Second St., Bloomington, IN 47403, 
jagjaguwar.com 

Kites-Peace Trials, CD 

Kites is essentially a one-man production by Chris 
Forgues of Providence, Rl, playing noise-based 
pieces through instruments of his own making or 
modification: boxes with all sorts of knobs and 
switches, things to twitch... This is true DIY stuff. The 
instruments make a huge range of analog sounds, as 
if from some alchemical lab, reminiscent of Nautical 
Almanac. There are bangs and clatters in addition 
to the jagged tones. In other spots, Forgues creates 
ear-piercing beams that may have you reaching 
for the volume knob. But, despite its basis in noise, 
this album isn’t all pattern-less and chaotic; in fact, 
it is often hypnotic. Plus, he sometimes sings folk-y 
melodies, which adds a coherence that’s not present 
in a lot of noise material. Other times, he mutters in- 
audibly. Forgues is joined by Erin Rosenthal of Urdog 
on the title track, for a soft yet dangy pick and strum, 
and it makes for a fine closer. Recorded to four-track, 
and because of the Mad Max nature of the equip¬ 
ment, Peace Trials has a raw sound, but it’s certainly 
also part of the aesthetic. (BA) 

Load Records, PO Box 35, Providence, Rl 02901, www.loadre- 
cords.com 

Lack of Knowledge-Grey, CD 

Existing from 1977 to 1986, Lack of Knowledge, other 
than two members’ subsequent success with the 
Buzzcocks, remains rather obscure. Combing the Grey 
EP (Crass Records) and the Sirens Are Back LP, South¬ 
ern Records has dug up the band’s dusty cult sounds 
and reissued them unto a world drastically changed. 
The band’s sound was a merging of the era’s now re¬ 
assembled danceable synth-goth and hyper-political 
anarcho-punk pioneering. Considering that half of the 
buzz-heavy bands out there are shamelessly feeding 
off of this movement’s more well-known innovators, 
Lack of Knowledge, even if it’s decades after the fact, 
deserve some credit. Although many of their peers ba¬ 
sically did the doings a little better, the band’s industry 
nonchalance, political punk ethos, and underappreci¬ 
ated status warrant picking this up-if not for anything 
else, then for the sake of commitment to musical his¬ 
tory and the rarities that come with it. (BM) 

Southern, PO Box 59, London, N221AR, England, www.southern.net 


MUSIC 

found a perfect balance of all that they do best. This album probably won’t sway the powers that be at the 
Rock ‘n’ Roll Hall of Fame. If anything, it makes the case that even after 50 years, the Buzzcocks are still vital 
and moving forward, and not quite ready to settle into some dusty museum. (JC) 

Cooking Vinyl USA, PO Box 246, Huntington, NY 11743, www.cookingvinylusa.com 



Celebration-S/T, CD 

Dark and theatrical, Celebration takes the best of both the punk and caba¬ 
ret aesthetics and somehow manages to pull it off-thanks in (large) part 
to Katrina Ford’s commanding, no-holds-barred vocal presence. Ford (and 
partner Sean Antanaitis) have been making music together for the better 
part of a decade, from projects such as Jaks and Love Life to Birdland. This 
time around, with the addition of David Bergander on drums, the off-kilter 
Celebration was formed. Ford and Antanaitis manage to pull off the mar¬ 
ried couple collaboration quite well, as they stay well away from the realm of cutesy pop typical of such 
couples (a la the Rosebuds and Mates of State). Rather, Celebration is as stylish as it is volatile, with organs, 
accordions, and a darkly focused approach. "Ancient Animals” is an instant standout, from the initial organ 
lines that lead in to a simple, gorgeous piano part, taking hold of the chorus and giving it a well stated, co¬ 
hesive sound. It’s probably the warmest track on here, and highlights Ford’s diverse and unpredictable vocal 
talents. The light, jaunty lines on “China” play well into this, as Ford plays along and her unique lilt takes on 
a vocal persona more akin to the androgynous qualities of Antony (of Antony & the Johnsons). Again, it is 
only testament to the dynamic sound that Celebration is capable of. Those organ lines speak to the ghosts of 
the Murder City Devils, while the flair for the dramatic can be likened to Nick Cave’s various projects. Other 
standouts include “Holiday”—likely the most accessible track-and the shuffling drums that move along the 
goth shanty of “Good Ship.” There is barely a dull moment on Celebration, and it goes out with a bang on the 
herky-jerky track “Stars,” throwing everything in for that one last punch with Ford singing out, “What you 
save / don’t live past the grave.” It is, without a doubt, a dynamic and hugely compelling debut, and each 
listen only serves to offer more reasons to love it. Only better things can come from this peculiar crew, so 
introduce yourself before it gets served up. (SBM) 

4AD Records, 17-19 Alma Rd, London, SW181AA, www.4ad.com 



Crossing the Atlantic - Signals & Waves (Collected Recordings 2001 
-2004), CD 

This is a fine experiment for surrealism in music, with unexpected cameos 
of sounds that appear like an ill-fitting giraffe in a Dali landscape. When 
you first play this album, you might think it’s IDM electronica, but then 
a guitar comes in amidst light static, erratic beats, and folk vocals. After 
a few verses, sound samples from a 1950s documentary (or something) 
come in and synth beams alternately zigzag rapidly, back and forth, from 
speaker to speaker. The guitar stops, and the vocals go round and round, reminding me of “Row, row, row, 
your boat,” but much more psychedelic, and then that ends in a wash of white noise. Acoustic guitar strum¬ 
ming and picking find a way in along with some piano keys, before some alien force field seems to come in 
with a dominant, piecing ray. When it quiets, the guitar returns, along with the sounds of someone stapling 
papers loudly, or something of that click-dackity nature. I could go on, but to give you an idea, that’s not even 
halfway through the first track. These are incredibly rich and dense tracks. Though that listing of discursions 
sounds like it might be rather discordant, it actually isn’t at all. Signals and Waves coheres and flows quite 
effortlessly along and the changes are like doors that continue to open along the way, keeping it all interest¬ 
ing. The whole project is led by Todd Vandenberg (also of Heller Mason) and features members of Friendly No 
One, all of whom are from the Minneapolis area and the northern Midwest. It began with Vandenberg wanting 
to create soundtracks for his dreams that he noted down. He solicited contributions from various musicians, 
and these “volumes” were initially distributed as CD-R’s among their friends. There are only three of these 
volumes on this album, although it is 77 minutes long, so each is well over 20 minutes, with the piece “7.61.7” 
reaching over 27 minutes in itself. But, for each piece being so long, they mutate constantly, all the while 
being able to adhere to the single, if chameleon, nature of the track. The mix of the electronic and acoustic, 
sound samples and vocals, harmonics and noise, is refreshing in the way the interloping machinations of the 
Books can be. This album is ideal for the headphones with the eyes closed. Just enjoy the bus ride... who 
cares if you miss your stop? (BA) 

Gilead Media, www.gileadmedia.net 


Farina, Geoff - Already Told You, CDEP 

Following a diagnosis of tinnitus, Boston’s Geoff Farina pulled the plug on his long-standing indie jazz act 
Karate. Their demise, and the medical circumstances that surrounded it, came as a somber disappointment. 
After a couple of less-than impressive releases, their final release had sucked me right back into full-blown 
fan status. While over the years, many Karate records have moved me, Farina’s prior solo work, as well as his 
work with Secret Stars (both far more simplistic and straightforward), also did the same. Hoping for con¬ 
sistency, and feeling empathetically inclined towards the musically crippling nature of Farina’s condition, I 
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band at their rawest, but E6BDF is still the band’s most focused, fully realized album. The tracks complement 
each other perfectly, and the songs sound like they belong together in their exact order. Musically, it’s a con¬ 
sistently compelling mix of punk, roots, and garage rock that freaks out when it wants to, and restrains itself 
when it needs to. Singer/guitarist Mark Arm’s lyrics revolve around issues of loss, apathy, lust, distrust, ad¬ 
diction, and freedom. Perhaps no song sums up the album’s vibe better than “Don’t Fade IV” which contains 
the refrain, “Dream, don’t fade away / dream / don’t fade into another shitty day.” If you’ve ever in your life 
felt that way, and you like dirty sounding slide guitars, then this album is for you. 


Fuel for those midnight sessions: Witch, S/T; Mudhoney, Under a Billion Stars ; Goatsnake, 1 + Dog Days; 
Motorhead, five at Brixton '87; Hank Williams III, Straight To Hell (reviewed this issue). 



Reviewer Spotlight: Scott Jones (SJ) 

Henry Cow, Unrest. Guitarist, violinist, pianist, xylophonist, and bassist of John Zorn’s 
Naked City (and now music director of Mills College in Oakland), Californian Fred Frith 
has been at the forefront of experimental music since the 70s when he was in the 
band Henry Cow. Henry Cow was an art rock band that got their name from the mod¬ 
ern composer Henry Cowell. Mixing progressive rock, free jazz, and minimalism, the group blew people’s 
minds, and 30 years later, their albums are still blowing people’s minds. Their music dances around like a 
butterfly with one wing caught in a hurricane. In other words, they never go where you would expect them 
to go. A song like “Half Asleep; Half Awake” starts with a pretty, unaccompanied piano before the band 
comes in for some free jazz squawking. The song ends with a much darker piano part than the intro, having 
been transformed like some type of psychotic character development. In “Ruins,” Frith trades some jagged, 
distorted guitar stabs with someone playing a distorted wind instrument. The song then turns into a cham¬ 
ber piece, punctuated intermittently by percussive xylophone hits. “Linguaphonie” sounds like the musique 
concrete of composer Karlheinz Stockhausen. If you’re not familiar with this type of music, just listen to 
“Revolution 9” by the Beatles. After 40 minutes of music that tests the patience of the average rock listener, 
the album drops us off softly with another beautiful piano piece, featuring vocals by John Greaves. 


What else do I like?: Luciano Berio, Ricorrenze Works for Wind Instruments ; Stan Kenton, City of Glass; the 
Orb, UFOrb; Autechre, Untilted; Boards of Canada, The Campfire Head Phase. 


Reviewer Spotlight: Steve Kane (SK) 

Hum, Downward is Heavenward. In the mid-‘90s, when A&R people had their sights set on finding the next 
Smashing Pumpkins, their view landed a bit south of Chicago to the sleepy college town of Urbana, Illinois. 
It was there that Hum was born and uncovered long enough to land them a mini-hit in the single “Stars” off 
of their third proper full-length, You’d Prefer an Astronaut. However, after the gaze of record labels shifted, 
Hum was left to fend for themselves like so many other one-hit wonders. After their brush with radio-rock 
fame, they fared well on the indie circuit and began to write what would become the best record of their 
career. Everything that You’d Prefer an Astronaut lacked (which wasn’t much to begin with) was more than 
made up for on Downward is Heavenward. Songs like “The Inuit Promise,” “Green to Me” and “Cornin’ Home” 
exemplified the tug of war between both the devastatingly heavy and the hauntingly melodic Hum always 
toggled with. “Ms. Lazarus” and “Apollo” showcased how a few simple riffs in the clean channel can still be 
as crushing as a song written in drop tuning. Like with all of their records, the themes of space, science, math¬ 
ematics, and nature run throughout the record as metaphors for life, love, and dreams that have yet to be 
realized. Unlike many of my favorite records that have specific seasonal memories, I can listen to Downward 
is Heavenward any time of year, at any time of day, for hours on end, and still not get tired of it. 


I loved the way she sang in my headphones: Voxtrot, EP; Left Hand Path, The Wreckage; Sleep Out, I Was 
Your Shroud; I Love You But I’ve Chosen Darkness, Fear is on our Side, Mojave 3, Puzzles Like You. 



Reviewer Spotlight: Chay Lawrence (CL) 

Man is the Bastard, Mancruel. In writing this, I realized that Man Is the Bastard have 
been gone for nearly 10 years now (yeah, we’re all getting older, friend), and it pains 
to me to admit that while we probably won’t see any new material anytime soon, 
the majority of their catalog is slowly slipping out of print. I do find it kinda sad to 
look back at the band’s legacy today, knowing that their singular messages regarding globalization and US 
foreign policy are more pertinent today than ever; and I cannot help but wonder where the bands are today 
who carry the torch with a fraction of the passion and eloquence of Man is the Bastard. Although I’d rather 
write about a fully formed studio album than a collection of tracks culled from a variety of sources, this was 
ultimately how the band found their natural expression. Mancruel is as good a Man is the Bastard album as 
you’re likely to find, and serves as a great introduction to the band for the uninitiated; it’s as coherent a musi¬ 
cal statement as one could expect despite its disparate strains. “Gourmet Pez” is a strong contender for best 
hardcore song of the mid-’90s, “Me and Hitler” is a slab of deranged concrete rock, while “Dahmer’s Funeral” 
is as close to ‘beautiful’ as a band like Man is the Bastard were ever likely to get. Peppered amongst these 
are a number of Bastard Noise (Eric Wood’s side-project) tracks that serve as effective vignettes, underlining 
the band’s message of impersonal industrial capitalism encroaching on the individual, and Mother Nature 
herself. For a band often accused of only having one song, this is a startlingly diverse collection. (CL) 


April Musicks: Scott Walker, The Drift, Dragonforce, Inhuman Rampage; the Pupils - S/T; Peter Lang, The 
Thing at the Nursery Room Window; Drudkh, Blood in Our Wells. 


Landlord - Glitterati, CD 

Whenever a band is compared to another, especially 
in a press bio, it’s always a good idea to have your 
red flags at the ready. And then when it’s said that 
your band “has been described as the Police meets 
U2,” it’s completely unfair, because how the fuck do 
you back that up? It’s like one person trying to stop 
the impending extinction of the polar bear by not us¬ 
ing aerosol sprays of anything ever again. It’s impos¬ 
sible. You’re going to lose. First of all, Sting has a re¬ 
ally great, distinctive voice and those Irish lads write 
some of the most massive songs you’d ever care to 
hear. New York’s Landlord is a long way from that. 
Their music is good for a brooding wash of guitar or 
two, and it can probably sync up with a really rad 
strobe light show, but if you’re looking for anything 
that can resemble “Sunday Bloody Sunday,” forget 
it. It takes a lot to be epic and monumental, and al¬ 
though Landlord get by as a band that plays spirited 
songs that they encase themselves in, they will prob¬ 
ably never really draw a crowd. (SM) 

www.landlordmusic.com 

Use Westzynthius - Rock, You Can Fly, CD 

The story with Rock, You Can Fly is that legendary Eng¬ 
lish producer Ian Caple (Tricky, Tindersticks) agreed 
to lower his usual recording fees because he wanted 
to help make Lise Westzynthius’ second album. And 
after selling an old chandelier that belonged to her 
deceased, pianist grandmother for the exact amount 
Caple was asking, Westzynthius was able to follow up 
her widely Danish-praised debut, Heavy Dream, with 
this record. With this type of story and her publicist’s 
deftly worded praise, one would hope to be at least 
impressed, if not sort of blown away, upon a first or any 
subsequent listen of Rock, You Can Fly. Though it’s full 
of semi-charming, semi-pretty, reverbed piano melo¬ 
dies beneath Lise’s breathy, whispered incantations, 
what it’s not is amazing or unique. Lise’s voice and 
piano skills are pleasant but mediocre, and her range is 
limited. Each song, using a similar formula of cautious 
key playing, tepid, restrained vocals, and buried, poin- 
tillistic drum and guitar begins to sound a bit like the 
one before it. “Cowboys and Indians,” however, pro¬ 
vides a welcome variation on the surrounding theme. 
With crackling production (one of Caple’s trademarks), 
subtle echoing guitar, and distorted beats, its two min¬ 
utes and 15 seconds are entirely too short. Ultimately 
and unfortunately though, Rock, You Can Fly sounds a 
bit like your sister might, feigning Julie Doiron in her 
bedroom: nice, but not quite good. (AMB) 

One Little Indian, 119 West 23 rt St, Ste. 404, New York, NY 10011 
www.onelittleindian-us.com 

Lovely Sparrows, the - Take Your Hats Off You 
Godless Bastards, 7” 

When the New Pornographers are too slow, the Shins 
cram too many words into their songs, and every 
other pop band seems set on aping a Duran Duran 
record, we turn to nice yet simple singles such as 
this. The Lovely Sparrows do a lot right-from the 
always-building chorus of “I Have a Need You See,” 
to the guitar solos of "Game Rangers” to the faster- 
than-your-heartbeat momentum that it maintains 
throughout. In fact, the band takes approximately 
three breaths here: before the breakdown on the 
A-side, and during two quick false-stops on the B- 


side. Thankfully, there’s enough in-between to keep 
things interesting. (TS) 

Saint Oliver’s Head Records, www.thelovelysparrows.com 

Low Skies - All the Love I Could Find, CD 

Building on the multi-layered atmospherics of past 
releases, Low Skies instills All the Love I Could Find 
with stark lyrics and Americana-influenced strings. 
Slow, brooding grooves dominate the album; howev¬ 
er, they are punctuated with details that differentiate 
each song, evidence of their careful songwriting and 
attention to elements that detract from the main point 
(in a good way). The songs are comfortable, but harsh 
in their bare lyrics, which can be jarring or insightful. 
The storytelling quality of the lyrics is complemented 
by the folk-like use of a twang here and a stripping 
down there. Overall, the songs can be both dynamic 
and enclosed, and, therefore, All the Love I Could Find 
is an album that should be played in extremes-at full 
tilt or barely pushed through the speakers. Its tone 
is both spacious and solitary-similar to a long drive 
through the Midwest, where all that’s in front of you 
is wasting barns and cornfields. It’s an experience that 
can be either peaceful or unnerving. (AJA) 

Flameshovel Records, 16S8 N Milwaukee #276, Chicago, IL 60647, 
www.flameshovel.com 

Lylas - Lessons for Lovers, CD 

If I hadn’t done some background reading on Lylas, 
I would have made the incorrect assumption they 
were from the UK. From the gentle, wistful twee- 
popisms, to the occasional Neil Halstead resemblance 
in vocalist Kyle Hamlett’s voice, very little about Les¬ 
sons For Lovers would lead me to believe they are 
from Nashville, TN. Lylas have all the charming indie- 
pop bases covered: nearly whispered vocals, gentle 
melodies, and the frequent use of pedal steel guitar, 
glockenspiel, xylophone, and a variety of woodwind, 
string, and brass instruments. The songs are rich and 
textured, and have enough character to separate 
them from the droves of other bands playing a simi¬ 
lar blend of orchestral pop. (SK) 

Fictitious Records, 74 the Arcade, Nashville, TN 37219, www. 
fictitiousrecords.com 

Major Conflict-Sounds Like 1983, CD 

Early ‘80s hardcore is definitely becoming the thing to 
bring back these days. Since VH1 told us that we love 
the ‘80s, we might as well do so with Major Conflict. 
These city boys will give you another reason to roll up 
your jeans and throw your Doc Martens on your feet. 
In many ways, Major Conflict are the quintessential 
New York City hardcore act: they never released the 
defining LP, but rather a lonely single that is nearly im¬ 
possible to find and equally expensive. The live tracks 
tacked onto the end of the disc clearly show why they 
were known to give an explosive show. Sounds Like 
1983 reminds us that unlike the more polished Cali¬ 
fornia punk sound and spastic early DC hardcore, the 
New York hardcore scene was a different world. Many 
of the bands never saw any vinyl; it was just too damn 
expensive, and releasing one single was a big deal. 
Take out the low quality live tracks on this disc, and 
you are getting about 15 minutes of great hardcore. If 
you don’t own at least a copy of their lone 7”, then this 
disc is well worth the purchase. (EA) 

Mad at the World, PO Box 20227, Tompkins Square Station, New 
York, NY 10009, www.matwrecords.com 
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Major Stars-Major Stars 4, CD 

Mdjor Sters 4 is a four-song EP clocking in at just un¬ 
der 40 minutes. It is seemingly broken up into two 
parts-two straightforward rock songs that are under 
five minutes long, and two heavy epics with walls of 
feedback, starts and stops, jamming, and intense so¬ 
loing. Major Stars are what I would consider a “band’s 
band.” While they could obviously be appreciated by 
anyone into rock ‘n’ roll, and hear all of their classic 
rock and ‘90s alternative & indie rock influences, I 
envision the more casual listener growing weary of 
the detours in song structure and excessive guitar 
experimentation. At times, this music is too much for 
me, and I find myself waiting for the next catchy hook. 
Then, right as I start feeling restless, the songs come 
back together and deliver just what I wanted. (SK) 

Twisted Village, 128 Eliot Street, Cambridge, MA 02138, www. 
twistedvillage.com 

Margaret Doll Rod - Enchante, CD 

The Demolition Doll Rods, featuring an ex-Gorie, have 
been blasting out raw rock and roll in the Detroit scene 
for so long it is hard to remember a time when you 
couldn’t see the trio up on stage. This release is a su¬ 
per-sexy garage solo debut to behold, and will prob¬ 
ably get more spins then any of my Doll Rods records 
in the near future. Almost a third of Enchante is covers, 
including a Link Wray and JL Hooker cover that make 
the whole disc feel so familiar the first listen through. 
Obviously, Margaret isn’t breaking any new ground 
on this one, but being as raw as her main band gives 
it the oomph needed to stand alone. Her gruff, sexy 
voice and presence make you want to dance and fuck 
your woman or man. Unfortunately, at press time, this 
disc is already out of print and you need to grab a copy 
where you can in case it stays that way. (EA) 

Pro ASS Records, P0 Box 211012, Detroit, Ml 48221 

Maritime - We, the Vehicles, CD- 

It couldn’t have come from a more unlikely source. 
After being greatly disappointed with 2004’s Glass 
House, I’m happy to report that it looks as if Maritime 
has dropped what could be the sleeper hit of 2006. The 
band’s latest, We, the Vehicles, is a complete and utter 
triumph—a record powerful enough to finally help de¬ 
tach the band from comparisons to certain member’s 
former projects. Melancholy yet hopeful, singer Davey 
von Bohlan has redefined his once youthful delivery 
into something much more mature and confident. 
Whereas Glass House tried its hand at sun-stained AM 
pop, We, the Vehicles combines that same energy, only 
this time with a more varied palate. A song like “We 
Don’t Think, We Know” expands upon their former up¬ 
beat approach, while “Calm” and “Tearing Up the Oxy¬ 
gen” allow for a looser, wistful feel. And, by the mere 
fact that you’re reading this magazine, a song like 
“Parade of Punk Rock T-Shirts” should instantaneously 
place a smirk on even the most stoic of faces. Maturity 
has never sounded so fresh. (MS) 

Flameshovel Records, 1658 N Milwaukee #276, Chicago IL 60647 
www.flameshovel.com 

Mice Parade - Bem-Vinda Vontade, CD 

Sem-Vinda Vontade’s ephemerality is appealing; it 
feels as if the songs float away after each is finished. 
Drawing on a wide range of instruments and sounds, 
Mice Parade succeed in playing low-key music that 
is controlled (but adventurous) in its musical con¬ 


coctions. Each song sounds different than the next, 
with only certain specific pieces connecting with 
other pieces scattered from song to song. Where 
flamenco-inspired rhythms dominate one track, 
acoustic guitar possesses another, and childlike vo¬ 
cals similarly appear and reappear spontaneously. 
Mice Parade’s “tiny music” on Bem-Vinda Vontade 
covers quite a bit of ground, though it stays rooted in 
the backbone of each track, with repetitive rhythmic 
loops weaving in and out of by the songs’ more me¬ 
ticulous elements. Their songs are memorable, and, 
though delicate, impressive in the variety of moods 
and resonances they create. The immaturity of vo¬ 
cals, when used, is countered by a melancholic deliv¬ 
ery-just as the instrumentation, when overbearing, 
is offset by more delicate specifics. The end result is 
a unique album, where Mice Parade try out different 
things but never lose focus of the tension necessary 
for a worthwhile creation. (AJA) 

Bubble Core Records, 302 Butler St, 3rd FI, Brooklyn, NY 11217 

Moonlight Towers - Like You Were Never 
There, CD 

A point of frustration I have with country-inflected 
rock is that there is one too many bands parad¬ 
ing down the same path that the pioneers (from 
Gram Parsons to Uncle Tupelo) blazed. So, it came 
with a sigh of relief to hear a band that sounds like 
they studied latter-day Beatles albums closer than 
anything considered alt-country in the past fif¬ 
teen years. The songs found on this Austin-based 
quartet’s second album feature grabbing melodies 
at the forefront, while being supported by some of 
the atmosphere you would find in most alt-country. 
The songs and lyrics are sung like vocalist/guitarist 
James Stevens is looking through the bottom of a 
nearly empty bottle of beer, but his lyrics don’t reek 
of complete gloom and doom. The southern country 
touch is definitely there, but it’s more indie rock at 
its best than alt-country at its worst. Like You Were 
Never There has a straight focus on being good rock 
that sounds familiar and fresh at the same time. The 
production is clean and open, bypassing clever stu¬ 
dio tricks to cover up whatever weaknesses hamper 
a band’s sound. Basically, it’s a rare combination of 
seeing a band play incredibly well in a live setting 
and it translating to a T on record. Just like the band’s 
live set-up, this album shows a rock band with a great 
understanding of what sticks and what doesn’t. 
Though certain songs feel a little same-y when lis¬ 
tened to as a whole, Like You Were Never There is a 
steady, consistent album. They may be destined to 
the “recommended if you like alt-country” bin, but 
listen to Like You Were Never There, and you may 
realize how much more this band has to offer using 
such spare parts. (EG) 

Spinster Records, www.moonlighttowers.com 

Murderbook - Red in the Water, CD 

In the ‘80s, if a band wanted to write pop tunes 
without losing any scene points, you might find 
them sporting impossibly floofy hair, impressively 
applied make-up, and a set of metal horns in the 
air. Yes, ladies and gentlemen: glam-metal dudes. 
And, as irritating as these beautiful buffoons could 
get, at least listeners came away with drunken sing- 
a-long tunes like “Pour Some Sugar On Me.” Some 


really wanted to like this record. Clocking in four songs in roughly 10 minutes, Already Told You, follows suit 
to mid-late-era Karate, bogged down by note-heavy neo-jazz. With Karate, the formula held its own, but 
without the redemption of drums and bass, it fails. Farina’s solo full-length debut worked marvelously in 
that he utilized his talents in a manner that lent itself to the limitations of one voice and one guitar. With the 
elements of folk purity out the window, Farina’s latest EP comes off boastfully humdrum. Aside from the hotel 
cantina riffs, the vocals frequently strain, and lyrically, the material seems stagnant and nearly forced. At one 
point, Farina used his Berklee-trained jazz abilities tactfully in the context of quietly pointed rock, creating 
a strikingly unique sound. Nowadays, it seems as though he’s focused entirely on letting the listener and 
himself know that he’s all too capable of fancy fretting, thus compromising a gorgeously diverse signature 
style. I’m sure some jazz players might enjoy this release, but I’d suggest that fans of Farina’s prior workings 
steer clear in order to avoid an imminent letdown. All this being said, the man seems to have a knack for 
musical bounce-backs, and most of his past shortcomings have been made up for. As a persistent enthusiast, 
I’m hoping for the best.(BM) 

Southern Records, P0 Box 577375, Chicago, IL 60657, www.southern.com 


Free Diamonds - There Should Be More Dancing, CD 

After about three listens, There Should Be More Dancing leaps up the 
critical spectrum from terrible to impressive. Few albums ever come 
back from the dead like this one. At first, the vocals bury Free Diamonds. 
Guitarist Scott Anderson and bass player Scott Cosgrove sing like spastic 
rodents inhaling helium and recovering from repeated kicks to the fam¬ 
ily jewels. Because they are mixed so prominently, the dreadful vocals 
suck away all the attention from the music like a rock ‘n’ roll black hole. 
By the beginning of the fourth listen, though, the body has built up enough stamina to withstand, toler¬ 
ate, and eventually enjoy the crazed vocals. Anderson and Cosgrove’s voices really are no more obnoxious 
than Tripping Daisy’s Tim DeLaughter’s, or the vocal performances of the dudes from the Unicorns. Soon, 
the voices emerge as interesting complements to the music, which happens to be an energetic mix of 
dance rock and art punk. Cosgrove’s fingers dance up and down the neck of his bass. Drummer Dave 
Morton keeps up with Cosgrove and injects fills between the songs’ dynamic shifts. Anderson hammers 
on his guitar strings for a cyclical riff in “Cuban Heels, Cuban Deals,” and throughout the record, his stac¬ 
cato chords skip along with the beat. Morton’s upbeat hi-hat pulls people to the dance floor in “The List of 
Everyone.” Halfway through the song, Morton plays a more downbeat, rock rhythm, Anderson switches 
on an effects pedal, and Cosgrove plays a driving bass line. “What Part of Free Diamonds Don’t You Un¬ 
derstand?” begins with a squall of sound that could be from Sonic Youth’s Daydream Nation. None of the 
lyrics are particularly memorable or forgettable; however, there probably should be fewer references to 
the band’s name on There Should Be More Dancing. Lead track “International Gathering of Champions" 
calls each band member’s name: “You gotta help Paul / help Dave / help Scott save himself." “Hearts in 
Clubs” ends with the lines "I bet on Diamonds / and I lost everything / So I’m never betting on Diamonds 
again / D-l-A-M-O-N-D-S!” In “Lovers Die Young,” the band chants, “L-O-V-E / Free Diamonds know how to 
party,” and some clapping joins the mix at the same time. On record, the spelled words in those lines (as 
well as the hand claps) boost the enthusiasm of the song. It’s easy to imagine Free Diamonds, which does 
not take itself seriously enough to consider name-checking itself to be taboo, working a live audience into 
a call-and-response tizzy. Like the initially horrendous vocals, these smirking lyrical quirks complement 
the energy of the music. (JM) 

Deep Elm Records, PO Box 5260, Clover, SC 29170, www.deepelm.com 


Ghostigital - In Cod We Trust, CD 

I like eccentric, weird, and abstract hip hop that’s heavy as hell. Who 
doesn’t? As such, I found Ghostigital’s In Cod We Trust an unexpectedly re¬ 
freshing journey through clamorous electronics and bizarre interjections 
of rap and vocal dissonance. Ghostigital is the creation of Einar Orn Bene- 
diktsson, the peculiar vocalist best known for his work in the Sugarcubes, 
and Curver, a single-moniker individual who appears to be responsible 
for most of the musical melange. The Icelandic duo launch In Cod We Trust, an album whose title seems to 
be a play on the fact that the dollar was commonly referred to as “fish” in 1940s America, with a seven-and- 
a-half minute jumble of crushingly heavy beat work, odd and continual calls of Benediktsson proclaiming “I 
say good morning to you,” pseudo-operatic vocals, brief rap flows, spasmodic saxophone, and sporadic vi¬ 
nyl scratches. The album continues with an array of buzzing vociferations, head-nodding hip-hop grooves, 
further randomized saxophone squeals, and disorderly vocal nonsense. Tracks like “Not Clean” and “Totally 
Confused” specifically make certain to break your neck through repeated noggin bobbing, despite being 
inundated with superfluous din and conflicting rhythms. But Benediktsson’s random blurting and yelping 
does become irksome at times, and is clearly intended, at other junctures, to be regarded much more as 
an instrument than a means of expression. A few extra insertions of straightforward rap at the tedious 
moments would have been of great benefit to In Cod We Trust (and made it a touch more palatable), but it 
maintains its high marks nonetheless. Curver’s industrial-jazz-hop mashing provides a surprisingly work- 
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REVIEWER SPOTLIGHTS 


Reviewer Spotlight: Ryan Leach (RL) 

International Submarine Band, the, Safe at Home. Current Gram Parsons keywords: 
Johnny Knoxville, morphine, booze, Blockbuster movie rental, blah, blah, blah. Before 
Gram’s wild life (and premature death) became a viable commodity for pop culture con¬ 
sumption, he actually wrote some really good, esoteric songs. I guess he’s best known for 
his six month tenure as a Byrd; then as a Burrito Brother, and lastly as a solo performer. Whatever moniker you 
best know and/or love Gram for, it’s a given the material is good-he never released filler. Like Gene Clark, Gram 
was always ahead of the curve: his first group, the International Submarine Band, is my favorite of his and prob¬ 
ably his most obscured. Lee Hazlewood was heavily involved in the development of Gram’s career at this point, 
something which, if I’m not mistaken, turned ugly when Gram left the Submarine Band. Regardless, it’s his 
nearly unparalleled songwriting that makes Safe at Home the seminal record it is. Gram was approximately 20 or 
21 when he wrote the material for this record, which is really mind-blowing considering the maturity and beauty 
of his lyrics. There are a couple obligatory covers-a Johnny Cash song and others-but what’s captivating about 
this record is Gram’s pioneering of country rock and, again, lyrics; “Luxury Liner” in particular is so fucking good 
(check the chorus: “You think I’m lonesome / so do I / so do I”). Although Safe at Home was a commercial flop, it 
was integral in the development of country rock and a strong start to Gram Parsons’s career. 

Buy Gene Clark records and start a Claude Bessy fan club: Blue Cheer, New and Improved; the Chocolate 
Watchband, their debut one that they didn’t even play on; Gabriel Hart and his Upset Guitar, The Soft, Sensual 
Voice of an Almost Baritone; Captain Beef heart, Safe as Milk ; Gene Clark, White Light. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Justin Marciniak (JM) 

Mulatu Astatqe, Ethiopiques , Vol. 4: Ethio Jazz & Musique Instrumental, 1969-1974. Like so many others, a 
friend of mine became aware of Ethiopian jazz musician Mulatu Astatqe (AKA Mulatu Astatke) while view¬ 
ing Jim Jarmusch’s film, Broken Flowers. He burned an Astatqe track, “Yekermo Sew,” onto a mix for me. I 
received it the same weekend I saw the movie, which prominently features said song when one character 
puts on a mix for his friend, naturally. And now, dear friend, consider this my mix for you. All I can say about 
Astatqe’s Ethiopian jazz from the early 1970s is that it sounds, well... cool-and funky, hazy, mysterious, 
unique. It’s Miles Davis cool. Black-and-white cool. Gallery opening cool. Some critic I am. I searched the 
Web, learned of the Ethiopiques series, picked the volume that apparently focused on Astatqe’s music and 
(legally) downloaded it. I have not seen liner notes. I don’t even know what instrument Astatqe plays. No 
matter. I do know that this compilation collects funky fusion and soulful, ramshackle jazz. Fuzz covers the 
guitar leads. Rhythm guitars go, “Wah-wah.” Horn sections introduce songs with big-band vamps, and a 
saxophone or flute usually solos from there. Organ and electric piano hum and wail. The bass and African 
percussion don’t guide the songs like in jazz—they shove the songs like in rock ‘n’ roll. The music sounds like 
blaxploitation and detective movie soundtracks, Charles Mingus’s big-band eruptions, Bitches Brew outtakes 
and, also, nothing else. Mostly, it sounds, yes, cool. 

No more songs about Jesus and food: Loose Fur, Born Again in the USA (reviewed this issue); the Flaming 
Lips, At War with the Mystics; Art Brut, Bang Bang Rock & Roll; Richard & Linda Thompson, Shoot Out the 
Lights; the Hold Steady, Separation Sunday. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Steve Mizek (SRM) 

Royal Trux, Twin Infinitives. After experimental trash rockers Pussy Galore imploded, 
two didactically differing camps emerged from the wreckage. While Jon Spencer went 
on to explore the blooze in his ego-inflating and self-titled band, Jennifer Herrema 
and Neil Hagerty spewed indomitable and junk-fueled noise rock with Royal Trux. 
Twin Infinitives, their second release, is a sprawling mess. Squealing noise bombards from every angle, 
broken up by structureless riffing and voices hollering aimless lyrics. Each small bloom of melody that sneaks 
its way to the forefront is batted aside by atonal sludgery or unsettling samples. It’s as if a nuclear war has 
erupted in the studio, and all Royal Trux members are melting while grinning and strumming. And, that’s 
what makes Twin Infinitives just as appealing as Royal Trux’s later, more song-oriented albums. From bleach- 
drunk bawling to caustic guitar attacks, Hagerty and company are solidly in control of the aching chaos. 
Theirs is a sometimes terrifying vision, one that translates stunningly clear in their music. RTX would go on to 
focus their splattering energies into tighter, yet equally corrosive tunes. But looking back on this loose jungle 
of sound-fuckery with distain would be a mistake. Twin Infinitives provides an amazing starting block from 
which Royal Trux would launch their perversely inspired career. 

Also seeing serious spins: GZA, Liquid Swords; Eyehategod, Dopesick; Spacemen 3, Playing With Fire; Li’l 
Wayne, Tha Carter II; Shoes, Black Vinyl Shoes. 

Reviewer spotlight: Sean Moeller (SM) 

VIA, Angus Soundtrack. Pardon my French, Kevin Costner (you’re the last person I’d ever want to offend), but 
The Bodyguard soundtrack, even for all its impressive, absolutely sick status as the best-selling soundtrack 
of all-time, ain’t shit compared to the music from the motion picture Angus. I did slow dance for the first 
time to that ubiquitous Dolly Parton-written Whitney Houston song in the morbidly unfurnished basement 
of a very loosely made junior high acquaintance, but does anyone even remember another song from that 
album? Of course they don't, and what exactly does this say about the merits of it? It says that The Bodyguard 
ain’t shit, as we’ve already discussed. There was a time, in my formative years as a rock ‘n’ roll-phile, where I 




20-plus years later, this same fad has managed to 
slink back into prominence. Now we have Armor for 
Sleep, Hawthorne Heights, Finch, Atreyu, and many 
others strutting around in girl jeans (not hating, 
just saying) and colossal hair architecture heavier 
than their vapid lyrics. While the members of Mur- 
derbook might not have the exact look (everyone’s 
hair is too short), their nu-emo music buys into the 
fad wholesale. Many songs draw direct inspiration 
from the above musical peers, once in awhile paying 
tribute to Saves the Day with breakdowns subbed in 
for catchy melodies. On their album, Red in the Wa¬ 
ter, Murderbook barrels through 10 tracks of moping 
and whining about girls-more specifically about the 
members’ inability to keep one. They’re like the pos¬ 
sessive boyfriends everyone else wants to beat up. 
Of course, there’s the requisite screaming, too, in 
case anyone dare challenge their underground cred 
or whatever. If you happen to be a fan of the above- 
maligned bands—well, congrats on reading this 
far—Red in the Water is for you. It finds Murderbook 
still developing creative legs, but there’s no question 
about their drive to make said music. On the other 
hand, if you’ve never even thought to call yourself 
emo, you might do better to leave records like this 
with kids in the hair gel aisle. (SRM) 

Second Chance Records, 5160 SW 20th Street, Plantation, FL 
33317www.secondchancerecords.com 

Nasum-Grind Finale, CD 

Fuck yes! I have to raise my glass three times here: 
to Relapse Records for going all out on the beautiful 
packaging of this collection (two CD’s packaged in a 
hardcover book a little bigger than a jewel case, with 
a 100-page booklet), to Punk Planet for putting it into 
my hands, and, last but definitely not least, to Nasum 
frontman Mieszko Talarczyk (killed by the Southeast 
Asian tsunami of December 2004). Grind Finale is a 
fitting tribute to Talarczyk and his accomplishments, 
but this is a review and not a eulogy; fortunately, 
Nasum kicked ass so consistently and thoroughly 
that the music speaks for itself. Nasum combined 
the proto-grindcore of Napalm Death, razor-sharp 
modern grind, and a heavy dose of crusty Swedish 
hardcore. Even to someone like me who really enjoys 
this stuff, sometimes it’s a blur of sound (and some¬ 
times that’s what I want!), but Nasum had the ability 
to craft memorable songs even at a million miles an 
hour. It’s all about their knack for slowing down just 
long enough to let the riff or the bass line dig in be¬ 
fore going back to blasting the fuck out of it. Disc two 
is made up of unreleased tracks, including covers of 
Refused and Propagandhi (!) and the anti-Dis-done 
“Dis Sucks” (“Warcover! Warlyrics! Wargasm!”). And 
even though you’ll need the booklet to know, Nasum 
wrote both personal and political lyrics without ever 
getting cheesy about it. Talarczyk never got a chance 
to see this collection, but I have no doubt it would 
have made him proud. (AB) 

Relapse, PO Box 2069, Upper Darby, PA 19082, www.relapse. 
com 

Nein, the/Cantwell Gomez & Jordan - Split, 7” 

It’s always a pleasure when two like-minded bands 
come together for split releases. In this case, the 
Nein’s fragmented take on experimental post-punk 
has its crags filled in by Cantwell Gomez & Jordan’s 


exfoliating scrub of a no wave punk tune. “Auto- 
Destructive Dance Routine,” the Nein's contribution, 
overlaps levels of crisp Motorik drumming with ner¬ 
vous, Wire-like guitarwork. The tune manages poppy 
undertones and creep beat overtones with great suc¬ 
cess—a rare achievement. “To Love the Unlovely,” 
Cantwell Gomez & Jordan’s track, pulls a balancing 
act as well. Leading the bum-rush are give-no-fuck 
punk riffs and vocals that suggest moshing with a 
full bladder. An aberrant shift to swaying, drawn out 
strums keeps things interesting. But it’s not long until 
the band can no longer focus and musically pisses all 
over. With two exciting and replayable sides of vinyl, 
this split 7” is impressive. In fact, it’s all gooey peanut 
butter and jelly to me. (SRM) 

Sit-N-Spin Records, 118 Estes Drive Ext, Carrboro, NC 27510 www. 
sit-n-spinrecords.com 

NOFX - Getting High on the Down Low, 7” 

Number five of the 12-month single series brings us 
another two songs, this time on milky white vinyl. At 
this point, you know exactly what to expect from al¬ 
bum to album. The A-side is about a minute and a half 
of Formula NOFX-a catchy little number about drunk 
driving and ending up in a hospital. The back half of 
this record, “You’re Wrong,” is a pretty clever acoustic 
number that is every bit as entertaining in its lyrical 
content as it is outside the norm for a NOFX song. It’s 
the track I much prefer, though both are worthy addi¬ 
tions to their already gigantic catalog of songs. (MXV) 

Fat Wreck Chords, www.fatwreck.com 

NOFX - Cool and Unusual Punishment 7” 

Number 11 in the series of 12—this time on gray vinyl. 
I guess I missed out on a handful of these, since the 
last one I got was number five. Anyway, you know 
the drill: two songs, two sides. The front is a song 
about Japanese hardcore (and we’re not talking 
about Gauze or Gism here) and reminds me of some¬ 
thing from the White Trash, Two Heebs, and a Bean 
album. The back, "Civil Defense,” is a cover of an old 
FU’s song which can’t hold a candle to the original, 
and I feel shouldn’t have been attempted, thus I’ll 
only be playing the A-side from now on. (MXV) 

Fat Wreck Chords, www.fatwreck.com 

OK Paddy - The Cactus Has a Point, CD 

Does the title of this album make you laugh a little? 
Just a little? Out loud? Me too. It’s quirky, truthful, 
and altogether entertaining in the same way that the 
10 songs on it are. On this debut full length, OK Paddy 
spare nothing in the way of having fun with them¬ 
selves. They don’t get silly or quirky in the way that 
Fountains of Wayne’s “Leave the Biker” or “Radiation 
Vibe” did on their debut (though there’s nothing 
wrong with that, either). They do get silly or quirky 
in the way that Pavement would have, had they had 
a much softer touch, and less of a kamikaze take on 
guitar meanderings and composition. OK Paddy are 
a splendid new addition to the pop canon, glittering 
with the smarty-pants lyrics that could get the band 
beat up for being so clever. (SM) 

www.okaypaddy.com;www.prisonjazz.com 

Oscars - Techno Primitivo, CD 

Memphis’s Oscars follow the same formula as would 
corporate-retreat participants tasked with playing 
“punk-rockers” in a skit. What makes this disc bear- 
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able is that Oscars couldn’t give a damn. The less se¬ 
rious these tracks get, the better they are-and the 
bright spots of Techno Primitivo come when the band 
gets dumber and more furious. “Genuine Fakes” is a 
hurricane of howls and mistakes, with one of the few 
audible lines being, Tmon bitch / show me your tits.” 
“Battered Wife Syndrome” takes an equally crass and 
obvious stance-”! got a black eye / everybody’s star¬ 
ing”—but also manages to bypass any element of 
irony or posturing, which is kind of refreshing. Fewer 
positive things can be said about the group’s forays 
into space rock (“Parkinson’s”) and early 1980s revi¬ 
sionism (“Don’t Wanna Know”). But, thankfully, those 
moments are in the minority here. (TS) 

Bootleg Records, www.oscarsindustries.com 

Oxygen, Anna - This Is an Exercise, CD 

In a word: quirky. On This Is an Exercise, Anna Oxy¬ 
gen has cornered the market on the deep ‘80s sound 
of yore through dark synths and slow drum ma¬ 
chine beats, combining the more classic elements 
of new wave and synth-pop. Behind this nocturnal 
soundtrack, Oxygen’s voice generally wavers be¬ 
tween slow and sultry, to something more akin to 
Madonna’s subdued moments. While her tone var¬ 
ies occasionally, Oxygen’s general delivery remains 
straight-up monotonous throughout this record, as 
though to better blend in with the standard beats 
and dark mood. "Hypertension” is the first standout 
track, with canned handclaps and strings, and this is 
followed up by the murky, bubbling tones in “RRN,” 
as Oxygen sings of a “biological crush.” Though the 
dramatic flair is consistent throughout, nothing is as 
overtly bizarre as “Mechanical Fish,” which features a 
dialogue between Oxygen and “Jerry”—a male voice 
reminiscent of a canned Ricky Wilson-in which they 
discuss Oxygen’s failed attempts at building a robotic 
fish. In this light, Oxygen’s work can be seen as in¬ 
credibly insular and theatrical, and, in the end, comes 
off as more of a tribute to a certain sound as opposed 
to striking any new ground. (SBM) 

Kill Rock Stars, 120 State Ave. NE, PMB 418, Olympia, WA 98501, 
www.killrockstars.com 

P:ano - Ghost Pirates Without Heads, CD 

Preciousness can bite your ass. We find this out the 
hard way on Piano’s “T. Hatch Says ‘Round Ev’ry 
Corner.” It’s actually a fantastic song, what with a 
steady 4/4 throb, an infectious chorus, and a quirky 
sense of isolation. Plus, our singer implores us to 
“Do the ostrich.” I’m almost convinced that I should 
try this dance, or at least improvise it creatively 
without hurting anyone or finding a bullet in my 
shoulder. Unfortunately, P:ano recorded this song 
with but a ukulele, accordion, and bass clarinet. In 
fact, it recorded every song on here with the same 
dub-unfriendly instruments-marking a departure 
even from the Vancouver, BC’s previous forays into 
goofball intelli-pop (and even further from its early, 
underrated slowcore albums). On each listen, I feel as 
though I stumbled onto a performance of a wretched 
old-folkie band at the crafts center down the street. 
On the other hand, the bass clarinet on the second 
track is really well-mic’ed. Yay. (TS) 

Mint Records, www.mintrecs.com 

Phantasmatrash - Policy Wonks, 12” 

On Policy Wonks, Phantasmatrash offers a rudimen¬ 


tary attempt at political hip hop that rhymes on up¬ 
ward mobility and economics, taking on the plight 
of the nine to five working office man. Prior to this 
album, I had never encountered the phrase “wonk”- 
let alone used as both adjective and noun-though 
that would seem to be a theme on this album. Either 
way, it is pretty bland, repetitive, and thrown out by 
unmemorable MC’s who offer lines that are awkward 
at best, and reference such things as the “leaning 
tower of marketing pizza.” Perhaps they were work¬ 
ing towards a theme album, but here it just sounds 
disgruntled and tedious. Unless rhymes about 
spreadsheets and “wonkers” are your thing, it would 
be worth your while to avoid this one. (SBM) 

insanic Workshop, PO Box Z040, Astoria, NY 11102 

Pink Mountaintops - Axis of Evol, CDEP 

Just the other day, I was reading Mister Boffo in the 
Chicago Tribune comics section. It had two pairs of 
people-one walking and one sitting-in the fiery pits of 
hell. The just-arriving Hades-dwellers say hello to one of 
the seated men named Riley. The man with Riley asks, 
“Is there anybody you don’t know?” The caption at the 
top of the strip, in true Boffo fashion, says, “Another way 
to tell when you’re dealing with the worst, most horrible, 
evil, terrible, rotten person that ever lived.” Pink Moun¬ 
taintops lead singer/songwriter Stephen McBean is not 
Riley, but he’s slipped into his shoes on this latest EP. He 
fucks around with the devil, baiting the badness, and 
giving an offering to a darker lord. It’s a wild discourse 
from the previous Mountaintops EP where McBean was a 
seedy perv with a lust for BJs and carnality. It’s a blessed 
adventure either way, though to get back from this one 
you’ll need to follow the trail of pitchforks and scorched 
footprints, not used rubbers. (SM) 
www.blackmountainarmy.com;www.jagjaguwar.com 

Polaris-S/T, CD 

Belated, the debut album from Polaris was released 
to little acclaim in the late ‘90s. Firmly planted in 
the grand Leeds post-punk tradition of the Mekons, 
Gang of Four, etc, Belated blended choppy, angular 
agit-punk with the prevailing post-rock sounds of 
the day, making it perhaps one of the best albums 
you’ve never heard. Eight years later, and those 
comparisons still hold true on this, their seif-titled 
sophomore album. Polaris has mellowed slightly 
with age; the songs are less frantic and more intro¬ 
verted, not unlike Pinback with a thick Yorkshire ac¬ 
cent. Singer Andrew croons where before he’d growl, 
and the honest production evokes a sense of intima¬ 
cy often lacking in their contemporaries. The hiatus 
has brought the band’s instrumental prowess into 
sharper focus: eschewing the bag-of-riffs dynamics 
of their peers, there’s a discernable sense of ‘move¬ 
ments’ present here, with the entire album forming 
one coherent piece highly suitable for some deep 
headphone listening from beginning to end. While 
there’s little chance of a full-blown post-rock revival 
happening in the coming months, this album would 
be as good as any to spearhead it. (CL) 

Gringo Records, www.gringorecords.com 

Portugal, the Man - Waiter: “You Vultures!,” CD 

Waiter: "You Mures!" is a very impressive debut al¬ 
bum. Portugal, the Man plays well thought-out indie 
rock with a flair for the melodramatic. Sole songwrit- 
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able backdrop for the rap flows (which include Ipecac labelmates Dalek), even if Benediktsson offers us an 
overabundance of himself. Regardless, Ghostigital is one of those groups whose music seems a lot busier 
than it actually is. (SJM) 

Ipecac Recordings, PO Box 1778, Orinda, CA 94563, www.ipecac.com 


Indian-The Unquiet Sky, CD 

This is dirge-metal at its finest, folks. I really can’t say that I’ve heard a 
heavier CD in the last couple years. Not since Sleep’s Jerusalem/Dopes- 
moker and Electric Wizard’s Dopethrone has there been an album so sin¬ 
gular in its purpose to play slow, heavy, well-arranged doom numbers that 
rattle listeners’ brains as well as their teeth. And, not since those landmark 
albums has a band succeeded so well in doing so. With The Unquiet Sky, the 
Chicago-based trio Indian has upped the ante on grimy, gothic, tortured, 
self-loathing doom metal. Think about how hateful Eyehategod sounds, and then go a few clicks south and 
that’s the terrain that Indian calls home. The artwork alone is heavy as all fucking hell. The front cover is a 
painting of a screaming monkey wearing a crown of thorns and bearing its fangs as a yellow sun bleeds in 
the background. The back cover depicts a zombie Madonna getting ready to smother the baby Jesus with her 
shroud. The music follows suit perfectly; it has a real occult vibe. The guitars, which must be tuned way down 
to like B (or maybe even A), usually start a song and get a few minutes on their own to let their thick sound 
seep in before the drums swoop in with that big tom-pummeling style. Either that, or the band will screw 
around with some weird feedback noise, manipulating it to sound like an alien spacecraft about to land or 
maybe destroy the earth, until the whole band drops in with another heavy sludge jam. The vocals are total 
death-puke like Michael Williams of Eyehategod, but with a hint of Al Jourgensen. Their sound really captures 
that dirge-fest heaviness of bands like Sun 0))) with an easier to swallow, slightly more traditional sense of 
song structure. But, it’s still almost too heavy to listen to all the time. I don’t want to meet the person who’s 
listening to this day in and day out... that’s bound to be one raw-dog motherfucker right there. (AJ) 

Seventh Rule Recordings, 2303 W Montrose Floor One, Chicago, IL 60618, www.seventhrule.com 




Islands-Return To the Sea, CD 

Islands features Nick Diamonds and J’aime Tambeur, two-thirds of 2003 big 
deal, the Unicorns. Here’s why we care: before 2003, overly creative young 
American music-makers lived in the South. They built pop songs as towers of 
thrift-store instruments, often spinning many-shaped yarns around alterna¬ 
tive bibles, the supernatural, and straight-up nonsense. As a collective, they 
called themselves Elephant 6. By the mid-2000s, similar folks gained similar 
popularity for a similar take on eccentric musicDexcept this time, they traded 
the rinky dink orchestration and Faulkner ideologies for steady kick drums and songs the size of church ceilings. 
And, they all lived in Canada. At the fulcrum of this conversion was the Unicorns’s 2003 release, Who Will Cut Our 
Hair When We’re Gone? Marrying Elephant 6’s random aesthetic with the fact that they were, like, Canadian, 
Diamonds, Tambeur, and third member Alden Penner rooted both movements squarely in the detachment of 
Guided by Voices, Pavement, and early-’90s indie rock. Songs changed their minds three times before ending, 
rock’s metaphors were used against it, and all proceedings arrived with a bizarre smile. Then, just as quickly 
as they arrived, the Unicorns broke up. Islands picks up the thread in multiple ways, however. In addition to 
salvaging numerous tracks from the Unicorns’ scrap heap, Return To the Sea itself exists as a broader version 
of the collages the Unicorns pasted together from track to track. There’s a goofy Jimmy Buffett-sounding song 
here, a clarinet solo there, and even a beguiling rap interlude on “Where There’s A Will There’s A Whalebone.” In 
between, though, Islands manages to keep each of its thoughts a bit more coherent than the Unicorns, but no less 
subversive. In return for tracks that follow a standard verse/chorus/verse pattern (rare on Who Will Cut Our Hair 
When We’re Gone), we get nine minutes of it on the droning “Swans (Life After Death).” NatureOand those who 
gaze at it intentlyOalso becomes either ironic ammunition or a preposterous muse, with numerous tracks em¬ 
ploying naive, Microphones-esque passages about staring at water and thinking about life. Hidden track “Bucky 
Little Wing” even opens with five minutes of a thunderstorm. All in all, Return to the Sea is a bit more conven¬ 
tional than its pseudo-predecessor, but still seems willing to carry on its abstract ambivalence. (TS) 

Equator Records, info@equatorrecords.ca 


Lifetime - Somewhere In the Swamps of Jersey, CD 

Lifetime almost got me laid. See, in high school, I was forever on the periphery of the hardcore/emo scene. This 
condemned me to an esoteric group of two (me and a guy named Jeff) who loved Wire and the Fall. It was a 
bitch. However, Lifetime was a common ground: a place where the emo girls and I met eye-to-eye (and at 16, 
those girls meant more to me than all the literature and skateboards in the world... I would later come to my 
senses). Here was a band I really loved and could talk to these adolescents-of-the-corn-meets-Betty-Page girls 
about. Lifetime was an icebreaker, and in my limited knowledge of teenage girls, the closest thing to a Rosetta 
Stone I had. Anyway, it wasn’t enough; I didn’t get laid until college (I met a girl who liked the Clash and X as 
much as I did), but Lifetime almost got me there. If you’re wondering why I’m telling you this, you probably 
weren’t associated with or were benighted to that mid ‘90s Jade Tree high-school niche (I wasn't involved 
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was an obsessive soundtrack or compilation junkie, preying on anything that featured various artists. What 
did it to me was the Angus soundtrack. It was my marijuana-my starter drug-that led to the harder stuff, 
but I was never satisfied with anything that came next. It suggested that I buy the Tommy Boy and Beavis 
and Butt-head soundtracks, but they never lived up. I found Ash before they got crappy (they definitely 
don’t make songs like “Jack Names the Planets” anymore... their loss). We’re talking about arguably two 
of Green Day and Weezer’s best B-sides ever in “JAR” and “You Gave Your Love to Me Softly” on this record. 
The Riverdales and the Smoking Popes came into my life because of this surprisingly good movie about a 
smart outcast and a plum suit. 

Current occupations: Eugene Mirman, En Garde, Society!; Ghostface Killah, Fishscale ; Gnarls Barkley, St. Else¬ 
where; Track a Tiger, Woke Up Early the Day I Died; Casey Dienel, Wind-Up Canary. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Sarah Moody (SBM) 

Unwound, Leaves Turn Inside You. Hailing from Tumwater, WA, the three-piece force 
of Unwound began its career in 1991, and Leaves Turn Inside You followed a decade 
later to mark the end of their legacy. The numbers alone are impressive: 10 years, six 
proper albums, and only one lineup change. With references to ghosts, December, 
and general turmoil, Leaves is wintry and cold; bottomless in sonic feedback, and steeped in deep, distorted 
bass. Basic song structures are taken and continually gutted for something more acerbic, and the sound 
that Unwound left us is thin, precise, and powerfully executed. Justin Trosper’s sinister, subdued whisper of 
a howl lurks behind the rest of the noise, offering a more haunting quality to the work, while Sara Lund’s 
drumming (on “Terminus” especially) is cleverly varied and deathly accurate. Throughout most songs it’s 
hard to believe that only three people made these compositions. “Below the Salt” is a supreme example of 
this, as 10 minutes of measured detonation lay it on thick between the craft of art and noise. My personal bias 
has stayed with “October All Over” throughout the years, and somehow it always ends up on repeat when it 
starts getting cold outside. Unwound’s final statement is a huge, heaving thing, while remaining cohesive; 
an intense listen in the best way possible. And really, what a perfect title. Pick it up, walk down a dark road, 
and take a listen before September hits-when the first few notes trickle in, you’ll understand why. 

New air at night: Black Angles, Passover, Sunset Rubdown, Shut Up I Am Dreaming; Why?, Elephant Eyelash; 
Spank Rock, Yoyoyoyoyo; that Mission of Burma subscription series thing. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Scott J. Morrow (SJM) 

Cave In, Until Your Heart Stops. If you’re trying to tell me that Cave In’s finest hour is something other than 
Until Your Heart Stops, you may as well just turn around. Go on... get out of here. Seriously. It’s chock-full 
of nearly unparalleled metal riffs, brilliant transitions, tight-assed fills all over your face, and the space- 
rock that foreshadowed Jupiter. A balanced fusion of sounds from Beyond Hypothermia, Jupiter and the 
Sacrifice Poles album encompass 10 tracks of sheer sonic splendor, melting faces with unrelenting heaviness 
and beautiful melodies. Hyperbole? Sure. But hey, this album is worth it. It also marked the last of Steven 
Brodsky’s guttural screams, indicating what lay ahead by switching in timely uses of the vocals that would 
comprise most of Creative Eclipses, Jupiter, and beyond, even if they were far from refined. His vocal brutality 
had been long missed until bassist Caleb Scofield recently took over those duties, and his scream transition 
in “Terminal Deity” is a thing of (relative) beauty. Most Cave In releases after Until Your Heart Stops have 
their own merits (well, Tides of Tomorrow and Antenna withstanding), but the group was undoubtedly at its 
creative apex to close out the 20 th century. Perfect Pitch Black (2005) has thankfully signaled an end to their 
transparent attempt to reach the radio, but I’m not sure that these guys will ever fully return to writing the 
types of songs that made them so amazing in the first place. 

Something is slowing me down: Calexico, Hot Rail; Heavy Trash, S/T; the Jesus Lizard, Goat; Russian Circles, 
Enter, Karl Sanders, Saurian Meditation. 

Reviewer Spotlight: (Mr.) Dana Morse (DM) 

Snapcase, Designs for Automotion. For a period of time, I stopped listening to hard¬ 
core because it was becoming very metal based, and everyone was going in that Earth 
Crisis/Victory Records direction (yes, this is an exaggeration). Sure, it was the new 
trend, being straightedge and being different, so why did all the bands sound the 
same and why did all the kids look the same? Also, I got jumped at an Earth Crisis/Snapcase show I helped 
promote because I had a mohawk and a leather jacket, and obviously I must have been drunk or high or a 
meat eater. Oddly enough, I wasn’t any of these at the time but still got the snot kicked out of me. So, fuck 
hardcore. This mantra was true for me until I heard Designs. I was reviewing for the Manifesto music paper 
in the Bay Area and this item came into my hands. Snapcase was always the band that tended to stick out in 
the hardcore scene, and did even more so when this record came out. It was heavy, thick, and balls-out rock. 
Sure, the qualities that everyone had loved with the earlier, slower tunes (with the breakdowns and cool 
guitar parts) was still rooted in this material, but they had progressed to a sonic machine that could also show 
emotion and a new sincerity. It was like the Rollins Band album that Hank always wanted to do. It was also 
the beginning of their downfall. With such progression come the skeptics that don’t like change. Regardless, 
I loved this fucking record. I even loved the follow-up that cut all ties to their roots and original fan base. 

(Mr.) Dana demands that you also check out: Planes Mistaken For Stars, Up In Them Guts; Placebo, Meds; 
Loved Ones, Keep Your Heart; Converge, You Fail Me; all_chrome, Floundres_Flyers_College_And_Canada. 




er John Baldwin Gourley’s high-pitched vocals often 
sound like Cedric Bixler. The vocals could have used 
more reverb at times, though. I don’t like it when the 
singer sounds like he or she is standing right next to 
my speaker. Other than that, the production is beau¬ 
tiful. Everything sounds so crisp, I can’t believe this 
was a debut CD on an indie label. I love the final track 
“Guns. Guns... Guns,” which turns into a chaotic 
piano piece while someone gives a lecture on how 
to better yourself. (SJ) 

Fearless Records, 13772 Goldenwest St #545, Westminster, CA 
92683, www.fearlessrecords.com 

Quack Quack -S/T, CD 

I understand that because of their silly moniker 
and instrumental stylings, Quack Quack have been 
labeled in their native Leeds as some kind of Light¬ 
ning Bolt derivative. The truth is a lot darker. The trio 
of organ, bass, and drums conjure up some of the 
strangest instrumental rock I’ve recently heard, and 
comparisons are hard to nail down. Imagine, if you 
will, Van Der Graaf Generator jamming, post-head 
trauma, or Neu twitching spasmodically after a near 
fatal fall down several flights of stairs. Quack Quack 
definitely have an aura of the Overlook Hotel about 
them: it’s as if you’re listening to a time capsule 
recording of some PCP-addicted motel organ trio, 
a Lynchian interpretation of a drug-fried ‘60s jam 
band. The more I think about it, the more I believe 
that this was the music playing in Joe Meek’s head 
just before he bought the farm. I’m feeling dizzy; 
time for I lie down I think. (CL) 

Run of the Mill Records, www.runofthemillrecords.co.uk 

Randy-Randy the Band, CD 

Super high-polished punk/pop-punk delivered from 
Sweden through the channels of Fat Wreck Chords. 
Honestly, I didn’t want to admit liking another record 
from this label. After Against Me! and the Epoxies re¬ 
leased their last records on Fat Wreck, I was trying to 
think it was a fluke. Possibly, I am getting older and 
wiser and caring less about who’s releasing the record 
and more about the music in the grooves. Randy can 
be added to the list of great bands that Fat Mike has 
brought to the general public. Once again, these aren’t 
fly-by-night newbies. In fact, Randy has been around 
forever in their home country, appearing at large festi¬ 
vals and filling large venues. With over half a dozen or 
so records, Randy has had time to hone their craft, and 
it shows. Randy the Band is slick and tight, punchy in all 
the right spots, a set of sing-along songs for sure. (EA) 

Fat Wreck Chords, PO Box 193690, San Francisco, CA 94119-3690, 
www.fatwreck.com 

Red Krayola, the - Introduction, CD 

For the better part of three decades, the Red Kray¬ 
ola has dominated-and, in many instances, helped 
map and define-the ever-shifting intersection of 
underground rock and the avant-garde. Introduc¬ 
tion, the latest in the parade of Drag City releases 
kicked off with 1994’s self-titled gem, only strength¬ 
ens the group’s role as a kind of cultural crossing 
guard. There’s art-damaged, genre-bending pop 
exercises (“Note To Selves,” “It Will Be (Delivered)”) 
and haunted, instrumental Gastr-isms (“Elegy”), en¬ 
ergized rock-workouts (“Psy Ops”), and dissonant 
shards of alien folk-blues ("Greasy Street,” a future 
template for label-mate Bill Callahan). Then there are 


the details that only Mayo Thompson and company 
could sketch out for us: the way funky guitars and 
John McEntire’s jazzy percussion give way to lyrics 
that could be a commentary on colonialism in “Cruise 
Boat;” the joyous, life-affirming refrains of "Vexa¬ 
tions;” the Johnny Cash growl and Howe Gelb coun¬ 
try-segues of "Breakout.” There’s a kind of energy 
and vitality the Red Krayola manages to project in its 
finest moments that many acts fail to muster, pump¬ 
ing progressions full of more volume, but lacking the 
necessary sincerity. On the ensemble’s latest, we get 
glimpses of what they do best-an appropriate intro¬ 
duction for the uninitiated, as well as the next piece 
of conversation for those already engaged. (JV) 

Drag City, PO Box 476867, Chicago, IL 60647, www.dragcity.com 

Resident Genius/Howard Zinn - You Can’t Blow 
Up a Social Relationship, CD 

The title You Can’t Blow Up a Social Relationship refers 
to an anonymous anarchist pamphlet, but acts here as 
a message for both the music and the words. This is a 
pairing between Resident Genius and Howard Zinn— 
half political music, half political talk. The idea follows 
Bad Religion’s split release with Noam Chomsky. It’s 
commendable to spread the ideas of Zinn around-a 
leftist historian who’s certainly worth listening to 
(best known for being the author of A People’s History 
of the United States ). Here, he discusses the political 
nature of historical facts, how protest is patriotism, 
and how democracy can’t be limited to just voting day 
every four years. Resident Genius selected fine pieces 
out of a huge catalog of Zinn’s recorded speeches. His 
main message (which also happens to be the title of 
a recent documentary about the man) is that “you 
can’t be neutral on a moving train.” We’re all on the 
train, with engineers and conductors are leading us 
awry; maybe there needs to be some action like the 
folks on Flight 93. In any case, it’s Resident Genius 
who actually starts off the album, with six songs that 
are no less political. From Springfield, Illinois, they’re 
a punk-styled indie rock outfit that creates catchy, 
and even poppy riffs, while pushing lyrics like “Dear 
Mr. President / there’s something you should know / 
your foreign policy is turning friends to enemies.” The 
band is a three-piece of the standard triad-guitar, 
bass, drums-but fleshed out with others contribut¬ 
ing additional vocals, keyboards, noise, and even a 
cello. This is a commendable piece... good music and 
something to think about. (BA) 

Thick Records, PO Box 251899, Los Angeles, CA 90035, www. 
thickrecords.com 

Retconned - IN ALL CAPS, CD 

Retconned, AKA Jonathan Lukens, places your stan¬ 
dard man vs. machine struggle at the center of IN ALL 
CAPS. On the machine side are his gurgling synths, 
which bleed feedback all over their shirts and bop 
along like injured folks attempting to walk. On the 
other side is Lukens, who counters the industrial pall 
with a distorted lounge-singer imitation. For lack of 
a more indie-centric comparison, this all sounds like 
Nine Inch Nails-to the point where you literally can 
hear Lukens making a show of the presumed smutti¬ 
ness of it all. That said, IN ALL CAPS features tracks that 
take abuse and spend most of their time just trying to 
redeliver it. Granted, there are a few more-or-less pop 
songs—’’Volunteers” and “Heaven,” which comprise 
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the disc’s midsection. But, for the most part, IN ALL 
CAPS appears to have escaped from the Wax Trax Re¬ 
cords warehouse sometime in the late I980’s. (TS) 

Disturbing Music, disturbingmusic.com 

Richard Youngs - The Naive Shaman, CDEP 

Take John Vanderslice and Devendra Banhart out into 
the middle of Death Valley, set them on a conversa¬ 
tional path that’s capable of getting freaky in a hurry, 
and see what kinds of hallucinating can happen. The 
output of a week’s worth of dehydrating, roasting, 
and collaborating might just be what Scot Richard 
Youngs has fallen on in The Naive Shaman, though 
it’s familiar ground in a two-decade long career. “Life 
on a Beam” and “Illumined Land” begins the EP as if 
brewing in a Crock-Pot, stewing and bubbling up near 
the surface, just barely exposing all of the activity 
that’s passing for inactivity below. Drawn out moods 
never drift into merriment, but instead linger in the 
middle ground between sinister and foreboding. The 
density stays thick as Youngs makes an investment in 
causing anyone who listens to get a little itchy, feeling 
as if they should be paranoid about something. (SM) 

www.jagjaguwar.com 

Riot-A-Go-Go - Disco Bloodbath, CD 

Riot-A-Go-Go sounds like generic, mediocre punk a 
la 1998 by way of southern California, and then sur¬ 
prisingly like a dark, dirty blues-influenced troop 
of ne’er-do-wells that are, in fact, rather listenable. 
The tracks that stand out amid the debris of three- 
chord relics demonstrate a more sophisticated stab 
at songwriting, even fully stocked with solos! “3-Car 
Alarm” is a soulful anthemic tryst that channels the 
Dirtbombs, complete with impassioned “Come on, 
honey”s. Riot-A-Go-Go condemns the corporatiza¬ 
tion of our culture in “The Couch Crawl.” There’s even 
a free-jam track with spoken word cultured from 
choice Bukowski lines. I would be an instant fan if 
Riot-A-Go-Go went further to explore 70s inspired 
blues-punk rather than create a record full of songs 
that rely so heavily on the tried and true formula of 
pedestrian punk rock. There are some good tracks 
here, but ultimately waiting for them to flesh out a 
unique sound might be a better choice. (AA) 

riotagogo.com 

Rodriguez - Black Finger Tips, 10” 

Black Finger Tips isn't too shabby However, is it 
worth your money? Not really. These guys are 
hopped up on the Hives, which is okay, but kind 
of boring. I guess this record is a mediocre carbon 
copy of an interesting genre of music (I’m talking 
sublime stuff like the Compulsive Gamblers, and 
not necessarily the Hives). I envision Rodriguez and 
its fans bitching: “Rodriguez is much more than a 
Hives inspired band!” Yeah, yeah, there are subtle 
hints of the Ramones and the Riverboat Gamblers 
in there too, but it’s muddled like the bass on Raw 
Power. Again, not bad, but not all that inspired. I’d 
save my money for the next Greg Cartwright proj¬ 
ect if I were you (RIP Reigning Sound). (RL) 

Relax )-Matic Vibrator Records, 13 Rue Terrusse, 13005 Marseille, 
France 

Ryan’s Hope - Apocalypse In Increments, CD 

As the story goes, Ryan’s Hope “formed in 2002 as a 


pop-punk band of metalheads sick of that scene.” I’m 
immediately reminded of Face to Face, about whom 
there were some questions of integrity because of 
their well-known past as the metal band Victoria 
Manor. Whether or not they “went punk” to cash in 
on the then-huge Bad Religion/NOFX explosion, there 
was no disputing that Face to Face wrote great songs 
and had the chops to pull them off. I have no idea what 
Ryan’s Hope’s intentions are, nor any familiarity with 
their metal past, but should any similar inquisitions 
arise, they can use the same defense and let their 
music speak for itself. I imagine it would be difficult 
for anyone to listen to Apocalypse In Increments and 
not be reminded of Alkaline Trio, but Ryan’s Hope put 
enough of their own stamp on things to sound like their 
own band. This is catchy modern pop punk with equal 
parts emo and metal crunch, sweet melodic leads, and 
strong harmony from back-up vocals. Good stuff. (JC) 
Punk News Records, www.punknewsrecords.com 

Searcy, Peter - Trust Falls, CD 

The first issue that I wrote reviews for Punk Planet, I 
got a Peter Searcy album. It pained me to give it a bad 
review, but it had to be done: I absolutely loved the vo¬ 
cals that Peter Searcy contributed to Squirrel Bait back 
in the ‘80s. Heck, Kid Dynamite even named them¬ 
selves after one of Squirrel Bait’s songs! Were my ex¬ 
pectations too high? Probably. Searcy’s solo career is a 
completely different animal. Then when he opened for 
Bob Mould in Milwaukee, the road to redemption un¬ 
folded. And, with Trust Falls, redemption is complete! 
It’s a full-on rocking and catchy album. The opening 
track, “Ready,” reminds me of something that would 
have fit well on one of the first few Paul Westerberg 
solo albums. It’s obvious that this guy knows how to 
write a catchy tune. The lyrics, combined with his 
amazing voice, glue themselves to your brain. Searcy 
presents a very approachable sound. That fact that so 
many hacks are getting critical acclaim, while Peter 
Searcy toils in relative obscurity, is a crime. (DA) 
Self-Released, www.petersearcy.net 

Show Me the Pink - Velocipedomania!, CDEP 

I have a feeling I’ve been punk’d. In fact, the whole of 
Velocipedomania! is the sonic equivalent of having 
listened to Ashton Kutcher scream his ciiched catch- 
phrase for 25 minutes straight. This musical atrocity 
is the work of Show Me the Pink (SMTP), five unfor¬ 
tunate hipsters from Portland. Fully decked out in 
ironically fashionable clothing, these cretins wobble 
through leaky synth rock pastiche without so much as 
a beat-conscious drummer. Listeners are “treated” to 
slobbering nonsense about “rock shows” and “rain¬ 
bow sprinkles” without any concern for pitch. Maybe 
SMTP knows just how irritating they are, relishing the 
opportunity to be turned off in disgust. And yet, even 
electro grossball Peaches (I mean that in the nicest of 
ways) or former champions of condescension Pussy 
Galore wouldn’t be proud of this horrendous mess of 
a record. I strongly caution anyone against purchas¬ 
ing this album; like Kutcher’s staged pranks, it might 
be detrimental to your mental health. (SRM) 

Chainsaw, PO Box 11384, Portland, OR 97211 www.chainsaw.com 

Skels, the/Armed Suspects - Split, 7” 

The Armed Suspects make me think of the first time 
I heard Operation Ivy; the recording quality, their 


MUSIC 

either-l just wanted the girls). Lifetime was a soundtrack to a lot of dorky punk rock, “emo,” and hardcore kids. 
This odds and sods collection of 7” B-sides, live material, and Jersey’s Best Dancers remixes is a reminder of that 
time. Does Lifetime stand the test of time? I’m not sure, and I don’t care. Just pop this in and remember 1995. 
I figure if Pete Townshend does this every night to 1963, we can do it too. And, by the way, did you ever find a 
shop that sold a hat resembling Ari’s? Neither did I. (RL) 

Jade Tree Records, Z310 Kennwynn Rd., Wilmington, DE19810, jadetree.com 



Like Young, the - Last Secrets, CD 

Beginning of review sidenote: one time, this band came into the record 
store where I’m employed to drop off flyers, I totally gushed that I loved 
their band, and I think I freaked them out. I’m going to try and make up for 
that awkward situation here, OK? OK. The third full-length release from 
this Chicago duo had me worried. Would they be able to keep this stupid 
metalhead engaged with their bouncy style of lower-fi pop that had previ¬ 
ously won me over? The answer is a resounding yes. I have a little bit of a 
problem living in the here and now; I always think way too far ahead. While my initial fears were laid to rest 
after first spinning this disc, I immediately thought to the future: will their next record keep me interested? 
I mean, it’s a hard genre to keep fresh. Repeated listens, however, have dragged me back to reality. While it 
seems that too much emphasis is placed on the fact that these guys are a husband and wife duo (and there 
it is again!) in this White Stripes age we live in, their appealing sound can speak easily for itself. The solemn 
piano piece that opens the record (“The Hell With This Whole Affair”) sets the tone for Last Secrets, in both 
title and timbre. Definitely darker than their last record, So Serious, you just have to take a look at the track 
list to understand what I’m writing: “All the Wrong Reasons,” “Some Closure,” Writhe Like You Mean It,” etc. 
Come to think of it, I’m starting to get a little worried that there’s trouble in Like Young paradise! Say it ain’t 
so, guys! See? There I go again... thinking way too far ahead. I’m sure they’ll be fine, and, in the meantime, 
I’m really going to enjoy this record. For those looking to expand their power-pop libraries, this is an excellent 
record to consider picking up. (DH) 

Polyvinyl, www.polyvinylrecords.com, info@polyvinylrecords.com 


Maximo Park - Missing Songs, CD 

Missing Songs compiles B-sides and demos of songs from A Certain Trigger, 
which Punk Planet 71 called “one of the finest records of 2005.” This reviewer 
stands by that claim; however, it does not apply to this sidekick to A Certain 
Trigger. Missing Songs proves that great albums do not have a Midas touch 
on other songs from the same recording sessions. In other words, the nine 
B-sides (plus three clearly different demos of A Certain Trigger tracks) warm 
the bench for a reason. “Stray Talk” and “Isolation” expose frontman Paul 
Smith’s habit of writing weak melodies or speak-singing in the verses and then wiping them from memory by 
belting out the chorus with a strong hook. Only an acoustic guitar and Smith’s voice occupy the former. The 
voice and the picked guitar cannot fill the space of the verses. In the verses of John Lennon’s "Isolation,” Smith 
mimics Duncan Lloyd’s mechanical guitar riff by singing in a monotone. His robotic voice belies Lennon’s lyrics 
when he sings, “We’re just a boy and a little girl / trying to change the whole wide world.” In the chorus, he 
comes alive with emotion and sings, “Then again / you’re not to blame / you’re just a human!” Smith forces 
some rhymes, and awkward meter brings him precariously close to rap in “I Want You To Leave.” Not all the 
B-sides are questionable, though. If A Certain Trigger were a basketball team’s starting five, “Hammer Horror” 
on Missing Songs would be the sixth man. The band fully realizes this track. It begins with a ringing riff: a xylo¬ 
phone (or possibly Lukas Wooller’s keyboard) forms a transition between sections of the song. Archis Tiku plays 
impressive rapidly descending scales on bass. Also, the band adds some Beach Boys backing vocals to “Fear of 
Falling,” which also has a groovy guitar solo. And Wooller’s organ and Tom English’s soulful drums make “Trial 
and Error” feel like an early rock ’n’ roll ballad. The song reveals more of Maximo Park’s capabilities. It would 
not have fit well on A Certain Trigger, so it’s one of the Missing Songs. Like any typical B-sides collection, Missing 
Songs is not a substitute for the major LP. It does the dirty work of compiling B-sides-two previously available 
in the States, and seven from transatlantic singles, which often are elusive and expensive-as well as three 
demos of album tracks (“Apply Some Pressure,” “Graffiti” and “Once, a Glimpse”). Maximo Park completists (or 
the kind of people who watch deleted scenes and bonus material on disc two of a DVD set) will enjoy Missing 
Songs. Otherwise, it’s a good, yet nonessential, Maximo Park release. (JM) 

Warp Records, www.warprecords.com 



Mono-You Are There, CD 

From Japan, Mono return with Symphony No. 5 for guitar and percussion. That’s right, this group is archetypal 
post-rock in that it eschews rock-song formulas for influences drawing after classical composers like Beethoven, 
Wagner, and Godspeed You! Black Emperor. Here, there is no verse/chorus/verse—these are instrumentals that 
are not constrained by three-minute pop structures—allowing the pieces to unfold in the time each requires. The 
opener, “The Flames Beyond the Cold Mountain,” begins softly with gentle, mesmeric guitar notes, that by eight 
minutes are conjured into a propulsive maelstrom that then subsides into quiet realms-like the peace left in the 
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REVIEWER SPOTLIGHTS 


Reviewer Spotlight: Brian Moss (BM) 

Superchunk, Here’s Where The Strings Come In. With 15-plus years of experience and 
an uncompromising commitment to the independent purist ethic, Superchunk and their 
record label, Merge, have established themselves as indie rock paramounts. The band’s 
formative material was founded on screeching punk influenced power-pop, but in time 
shifted towards refined, orchestrated, melodic mellowness. In their 10-plus official releases, Superchunk re¬ 
tained a core capacity for hooks and unmistakable style, while simultaneously forging successful evolution 
and experimentation. Released in 1995, Here's Where the Strings Come In marks the transitional highpoint of 
the band’s earlier-era grinding-pop anthems. Although the irresistible sing-along charm of the record’s single, 
“Hyper Enough,” charted well and earned the band more limelight than they had seen in the past, the height¬ 
ening scavenger attention of big league industry moguls failed to pull them from their self-created home. The 
release is undoubtedly more polished and appealing than their prior works, but the band’s youthful aggres¬ 
sion is still more than present, providing for an accessible and balanced bit of the best of both worlds. 

Recent Spin Cycle: the Blow, Mohinder, the Rakes, Outhud, FYP, American Analog Set, the Meices. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Bart Niedzialkowski (BN) 

Against All Authority, Destroy What Destroys You. Released just prior to the big ska-punk breakout of ‘95- 
'96, Destroy What Destroys You remains a quintessential record in both the ska-punk scene as well as the 
punk underground. Released by the band on their own label—Far Out Records-the album packs a total of 22 
tracks, including the vital “Lifestyle of Rebellion,” “No Reason,” and “Walking Revolution”—the latter still the 
signature Against All Authority track with which the band ends many a show. While the band subsequently 
went away from the ska sound (their latest LP The Restoration of Chaos and Order featuring only one horn on 
a scattering of tracks), Destroy What Destroys You featured aggressive hardcore music backed by a full horn 
section. This amalgamation, both urgent and unique, made this record an important piece in any punk collec¬ 
tion. The songs are played loud and extremely fast, and the lyrics sung in a rapid-fire growl, making the protest 
songs both catchy and angry. Being in high school at the time, I can’t deny the fact that I also found solace in the 
writing. Destroy What Destroys You carried a message that was clear and loud: stand up for yourself, question 
all authority, and play this record as the soundtrack to your rebellion. My turntable still spins. 

Now playing: Shot Baker, Awake; NOFX, Wolves in Wolves’ Clothing; the Clash, London Calling ; the Coup, Pick 
a Bigger Weapon ; Rancid, ...And Out Come the Wolves. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Missy Paul (MP) 

Cardigans, the, First Band on the Moon. While we’ve all been nauseated by “Love- 
fool,” few have recognized the greatness of the Cardigans. Sugary sweet in appear¬ 
ance, but slightly darker upon deeper inspection, First Band on the Moon is just one of 
the many perfect pop records this band has released. The songs happily bounce and 
float along, but the lyrics are about ex-loves, cruel lovers, and unrequited love. Very few of the songs are 
actually as cute as they seem. With Nina Persson’s ultra-girlie vocals at the centerpiece, the band creates the 
perfect arrangements that mask the darkness. "Been It” features a sassy guitar swagger that functions as 
a great companion for Persson’s taunting of a former lover. The fast-paced vocal flutter on “Never Recover” 
is paired with swinging orchestral swell that makes you forget the lost lover Persson’s singing about. These 
songs are so well done; it’s amazing this band has been virtually ignored. Even “Lovefool’s” upbeat disco 
groove covers the desperate plea to be loved. They may appear all saccharine and perky, but it’s an entirely 
different story. The Cardigans make melancholy sound good, and this is why they’re so great. 

While I’m waiting for the new Downtown Sasquatch to drop, I’m filling time with: Yeah Yeah Yeahs, Show 
Your Bones ; the Streets, The Hardest Way to Make an Easy Living; Oasis, Wibbling Rivalry, Emiliana Torrini, 
Fisherman's Woman; Tweet, Southern Hummingbird. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Rex Reason (RR) 

Turbonegro, Apocalypse Dudes. It’s far too infrequent that music can completely confuse you. It happened 
when I was a kid and older cousins gave me dubbed tapes of Iron Maiden and NWA. The music was so far out¬ 
side my frame of reference that I couldn’t process it. Eventually, I came to love both groups, as well as many 
others that initially caused my brain to shut down in self-defense. While the hard rock and punk fusion of 
Turbonegro’s Apocalypse Dudes fit well within my frame of reference when I first heard it in December 1999, 
I wasn’t ready for it. Based on the band’s reputation as earned with records like Ass Cobra, I was expecting 
some Dwarves-like speed punk, which was right up my alley at the time. The album’s opening cheese-rock 
guitar noodling intro to “The Age of Pamparius,” along with the campy photos of the band, completely threw 
me. I had to put the record down for a few months before I could really process it. When I finally picked it up 
again, I was almost immediately in love. The insidiously catchy hooks, guitar heroics, and subversively come¬ 
dic lyrics are everything that hard rock should be. Since then, Apocalypse Dudes became one of my favorite 
records released in the last decade, but I can’t forget how I nearly missed out on it because I wasn’t ready. 

Five pieces of plastic: Pentagram, First Daze Here Too; Neko Case, Fox Confessor Brings the Flood; Ghostface Killah, 
Fishscale; Chuck Dukowski Sextet, Eat My Life; Melvins, Houdini Live 2005, A Live History of Gluttony and Lust. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Matthew Siblo (MS) 

Mr. T Experience, the, And the Women Who Love Them. I know it seems like I’m beating this mid-‘90s Lookout! 
Records revival thing to death, but I simply can’t help it. After making a rather large order to said defunct label, 




sound, and their energy are very similar on this split. I 
honestly listened to their two songs six times in a row 
before even turning this 7” over. When I did, it was 
a hoot: two tracks of punk and drunk-rock drenched 
in Celtic overtones. I’m in the town of the Dropkick’s, 
but I would still rather hear the Skels again. I wanted 
to learn the words to these upbeat tunes just so I 
could sing along. This record, on yellow, red-swirled 
wax, is a collector’s item and a winner. (DM) 

Pirates Press, www.thearmedsuspects.comwww.theskels.com 

Society of Rockers, the - Where the Grass Grows 
Black,CD 

The Society of Rockets play pretentious, retarded 
(that’s slow developing, not a criticism of our below- 
80 IQ brothers and sisters), mid-’70s Detroit sleaze 
rock. It’s boring and unimaginative and makes me 
angry, really. Oh, and the worst part is they incorpo¬ 
rate ‘70s brass in their sound. I just picture their jam 
sessions: “Guys, sax would sound good here. This is 
our Sgt. Pepper’s.” Wrong! Ridiculous really. My god, 
Punk Planeteers, this is bad. Really, what this band is 
trying to do is executed perfectly by Greg Cartwright. 
If you want something good, pick up the Compulsive 
Gamblers’ Crystal Gazing/Luck Amazing. That record 
will blow your socks off... the Society of Rockets just 
jerk off into a sock. (RL) 

Underpop Records, www.societyofrockets.com 

Slowride - C/S, CD 

I’ve been noticing lately (mostly at birthday parties 
or places of commerce) the uncanny ability of par¬ 
ents of tiny, hyperactive children to effectively block 
out the incessant chattering of a kid to finish a con¬ 
versation with an adult. In no way am I comparing 
this album to an annoying child, because Slowride is 
fine. They’re just fine. But I am comparing C/S to what 
one of those parents must be hearing when they’re 
blocking it out. This record of loping guitar rock could 
be turned up to ear-bleeding levels, and we could all 
become those parents, finishing sentences and sim¬ 
ply drifting away from what we were hearing. With¬ 
out a memorable song to hold onto, it’s not that it 
isn’t spirited: it’s just like it isn’t there. (SM) 

www.deepelm.com 

Small Arms Dealer - A Single Unifying Theory, CD 

The debut album from this Long Island, NY band fea¬ 
tures members of some other band I’ve never heard 
of called On the Might of Princes. Musically, they 
are competent, but not breaking any new ground: 
melodic punk with punchy guitars and lyrics about 
love, betrayal, etc. While the band isn’t bad, they also 
aren’t doing anything I haven’t heard a thousand 
times before. I’m sure the younger generation will be 
a lot more welcoming of A Single Unifying Theory, as 
they may not have heard the thousands of records 
that have already come out that sound just like this. 
I’d like to hear them again after a couple more years 
and see what develops. (MXV) 

Deep Elm, P0 Box 5260, Clover, SC 29710, www.deepelm.com 

Spermbirds - Something to Prove/Nothing is 
Easy, CD 

It is very possible that you never picked up a copy of the 
Spermbirds classic Something to Prove, as the name of 
the band turns off many from a purchase. The ‘Birds 
were part of the true mid-’80s wave of hardcore. Tak¬ 


ing cues from the first round of punk and hardcore, it 
is obvious that Black Flag, Angry Samoans, and some 
British ‘70s punk influenced these boys. There is criti¬ 
cism of lyrics on both of the records contained on this 
disc. Taken in context, the words to some of the lines 
in these songs are typical of the times. Frequent use 
of the word “bitch” and sexual acts being described 
may turn off the pansy boys and feminist girls of to¬ 
day. It is hard to remember that it was very common 
to hear this talk in hardcore music at the time. I cer¬ 
tainly wouldn’t want my children listening to this disc 
without a conversation about it first, but should they 
have edited out the offensive songs? Definitely not. 
Once you get that out of the way, you are left with one 
classic hardcore record, another decent record, and 
some bonus tracks including the long out-of-print X- 
mist tracks. This isn’t the speed metal crossover style 
that was mixing into the punk scene at the time. The 
Spermbirds will be forever on the collector’s list, but, 
with their German roots, will probably never get the 
same notoriety as many of their friends on our side 
of the pond. This has thirty tracks that are well worth 
your time and money investment. (EA) 

Boss Tuneage, www.bosstunage.com 

Sun Plexus - Or Ou Ferraille? A Quelle Profon- 
deur?, CD 

This band has been described as the “crown apostles 
of anal core.” I guess "anal core” refers to dark, primi¬ 
tive techno beats and noise-encrusted eruptions. It 
recalls the early work of the industrial pioneers Cab¬ 
aret Voltaire, although heavier in its overall sound. 
At other moments, you hear the influences of Ein- 
sturzende Neubauten. Vocals (or sound samples) are 
in French, but these pieces are predominantly instru¬ 
mentals. "Silure 2000” features washes of water and 
chainsaw-like sounds over gently rumbling beats 
and razor-edged guitars. “GAU” is spacier, with low 
synths and various rattles and sounds in the corners. 
"Amityville” gets crunchy amidst prodding beats 
and features vocals that are freaking out low in the 
mix. On the last track, "1-2-3 Strigoi,” chaos reigns. 
All the cover imagery is about the sun, but this album 
is better listened to in the dark. In some ways, it’s not 
breaking too much ground in the genre (speaking 
more broadly, of course, than the narrow confines 
of anal-core); they do add some contemporary noise 
elements upon the old styles. But, on the other hand, 
it’s also quite refreshing to hear a return to this early 
industrial sound. Oh, and their website fronts an im¬ 
age of them with their dicks out. (BA) 

Ronda Records, www.ronda-label.com,www.sunplexus.free.fr 

Ten In the Swear Jar - Accordion Solo, CD 

Ten in the Swear Jar is weird-Xiu Xiu weird. In fact, 
the two bands sound almost exactly the same, and 
even share some of the same songs. Jamie Stewart 
is behind both projects, but personally, I think the 
full-band aspect of Ten In the Swear Jar is more ap¬ 
pealing. “King Earth” is by far the standout song of 
the record, with its pulsing accordion and crashing 
drums. “I Love the Valley” is an early, more full-band 
version of the song “I Love the Valley OH” from Xiu 
Xiu’s Fabulous Muscles. The rest of the record is pret¬ 
ty standard Jamie Stewart; however, it’s not quite 
as pretentious as Xiu Xiu (but getting damn close). 
Live drumming makes this record more interesting, 
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and it’s a shame that this band was only around for a 
year. Even the quiet, subtle songs come across as less 
pompous than Xiu Xiu-and don’t get me wrong, I’m 
a Xiu Xiu fan (though I have to be in the right mood 
... most likely a depressed one). I just feel that had 
Ten In the Swear Jar existed only five years later than 
their breakup in 1999, they would have seen the suc¬ 
cess of Xiu Xiu and beyond. (MB) 

Asian Man Records, PO Box 35585 Monte Soreno, CA 95030, www. 
asianmanrecords.com 


from Violins’s debut album, Pink Water, boldly refer¬ 
ence the later-era of said canonical band. Normally, 
this would be a giant turnoff. Pink Wdter manages 
to switch me back on with its carefree energy, poppy 
notions, and warm, inviting guitar licks. Lyons is also 
a great wordsmith, as his lyrics manage literary influ¬ 
ences and childish delight at the same time. This record 
might not scratch listeners’ originality itch, but it will 
certainly poke them in the side and solicit a game of 
aural hopscotch. Count me in, for sure. (SRM) 


residue of a violent storm, or the calm of smoking a cigarette after a fuck. “Are You There?” is a piece that remains 
predominantly mellow, with cascades of guitars and strings answering each other in an ebb and flow that pulls 
on your senses, and it closes with a serenity softer than it began. The track, “A Heart Has Asked For the Pleasure,” 
is actually brief and quite pretty, as if a wall of sound take on the lullaby, with chimes and hallucinatory patterns 
of bass and guitar melodies, perfect for leading you into the territory behind the eyelids. To their credit, this isn’t 
following the tired post-rock formula of one-riff-equals-song-and-just-play-it-harder-and-louder-until-dimax. 
Sure, they’ll allow a riff to play out, but it’s by no means predictable which direction it unfurls. You Are There was 
documented and mixed by Steve Albini in Chicago, and it’s another testament that his finger on the knobs and the 
record button can serve a band well. The result of this is an intricate work that surpasses their previous albums in 
complexity, which is what you want a good band to do: keep outdoing itself. (BA) 


Venice is Sinking -S/T, CD 

Because this is moody pop with violin and male/fe¬ 
male harmonizing, Matt Pond PA and Ida come up as 
reference points when describing these folks. How¬ 
ever, don’t fall into the trap thinking these guys sound 
just like them, or try to sound like them. Venice is Sink¬ 
ing is sad pop that isn’t boring or depressing to listen 
to. The songs feel big (maybe that’s because of the 
reverb), but, at the same time, incredibly intimate and 
comfortable. They get to a strong point effortlessly, 
without having to set the mood with harsh drones 
or melodrama. Old pianos, clean, shimmering guitar 
lines, clear vocals, and fat-sounding drums all play 
crucial roles in making this band unique. However, they 
aren’t that far apart from their contemporaries. (EG) 

One Percent Press, www.onepercentpress.com 

Victory at Sea - All Your Things Are Gone, CD 

Although Victory at Sea may be revered in their 
hometown of Boston, they seem to be unfortunately 
underrated or unknown elsewhere. Losing both their 
violinist (to a visa run dry) and their practice space and 
drummer’s house (to a fire in 2005), the directness of 
their latest album’s title-while it’s taken from a line 
on the records final track amid a continuing theme of 
love lost and torn apart-bears concise relevance to 
the band’s struggles. Following in the path of their 
previous release, their current endeavor is rooted in 
evocative piano-driven baroques and singer Mona 
Elliot’s unforgettable powerhouse bellows. However, 
with the violin departed' and the songwriting bend¬ 
ing slightly more towards the upbeat, in contrast to 
their earlier releases, All Your Things Are Gone takes 
on a heightened sense of rock accessibility. That’s not 
to say that the band doesn’t stand out. On the con¬ 
trary, their demanding and often chilling cinematic 
qualities are maintained, despite their subtle swing 
towards pop existence. Again, Victory at Sea has 
marvelously succeeded. With a new batch of state¬ 
side and European tour dates salted and a brilliant 
new record on their hands, after 12 years of persis¬ 
tence maybe they’ll finally obtain the appreciation 
and acclaim they’ve warranted all along. (BM) 

Gem Blandsten Records, PO Box 356, River Edge, NJ 07661, www. 
gernblandsten.com 

Violins-Pink Water, CD 

What’s a singer to do when his or her pipes offer the 
same timbre as someone more established? It would 
be a shame to hide their gifts behind faulty accents and 
uncomfortable octaves; singing in someone’s shadow 
is no treat either. And yet, Violins’s main brain, Michael 
Lyons, seems undeterred. The former frontman of 
Chicago’s own Clyde Federal bears an uncanny vocal 
resemblance to Stephen Malkmus, both in tone and 
delivery, a trait further highlighted by Violins’s irrefut¬ 
able Pavement adoration. Mid-fi melodies radiating 


Contraphonic Music, PO Box 2203, Chicago, IL 60690. www. 
nokarma.com 

Wasted Time-S/T, 7” 

All right, here’s the deal. Get out a blank check and 
make it out to Grave Mistake Records. Put it in an en¬ 
velope along with a note that says, “Send me one of 
everything.” Grave Mistake can handle it from there. 
Seriously, these guys know great hardcore. Look at 
their releases: ‘86 Mentality, Set to Explode, Iron Boots 
and now, Wasted Time. I’ve been anticipating this 7” 
for a while. It was definitely worth the wait. For your 
money you get thought-out lyrics, and top notch mu¬ 
sic. The cover art, done by Brandon from Direct Con¬ 
trol, is also pretty killer. Their style sounds like a mix 
of early Midwest hardcore and early Boston hardcore. 
Musically, it’s more Midwest. Vocally, it’s more Boston. 
Think Negative Approach combined with a bit of Koro, 
but with Choke singing. Voila! A masterpiece! Buy this 
now, because at the end of the year, this will be in a lot 
of people’s top ten lists. You’ll thank me later. (DA) 

Grave Mistake Records, PO Box 12482, Richmond, VA 23241 www. 
gravemistakerecords.com 

Woods-Ram, 7” 

The cool kids call it “freak-folk.” “Ram” the A-side 
of this fine three-track psychedelic folk 7”, opens 
with acoustic guitar strumming and electric guitar 
leads. The two members of Woods, Jeremy Earl and 
Christian DeRoeck, sing lyrics inspired by the gospels. 
Faithful words and a divine melody create a beauti¬ 
ful, memorable chorus. The duo sings, “Lord, can I 
meet you on the road where I once said, ‘Farewell?’” 
After the final chorus, Woods, with the help of two 
people from a previous incarnation of the group, lay¬ 
er drums, cymbals, random percussion, and spooky 
guitar effects. For the second half of this song, Woods 
sounds similar to Wooden Wand and the Vanishing 
Voice. “Woods Children” opens side B, and features 
kids singing a cappella over a fragment of distant 
music. Finally, “Do They Smoke Cigarettes in Heav¬ 
en?” almost feels like bluegrass. The tempo is quick¬ 
er. A mandolin picks and a tambourine shakes over 
the acoustic guitar. Earl and DeRoeck sing variations 
on the line, “There must be something left to write,” 
and flesh out the song with tidy couplets: “My rib¬ 
bon tore / and I don’t write you anymore,” and then, 
“It’s time I open up my mouth and let the truth come 
out!” The simple folk arrangements and direct lyrics 
let Woods focus on stirring up passion. The vocals are 
inspired, and the instrumental performances, espe¬ 
cially on “Ram,” are captivating. (JM) 

Gilgongo Records, PO Box 7455, Tempe, AZ 85281, www.gilgong- 
orecords.com 

Xiu Xiu & Devendra Banhart - The Body Breaks/ 
Support Our Troops OH!, 7” 

A solid single is nice, but a beautiful whole is even 


Temporary Residence Ltd, PO Box 60097, Brooklyn NY 11206, temporaryresidence.com 

Numbers-We’re Animals, CD 

As the third full-length release from Numbers (and first for Kill Rock Stars), 
We’re Animals pushes and pulls continuously, with rhythms convulsing 
around the room. Apparently, Numbers used to aim for the hyped-out 
dance party sound and have now moved on to a more singular, driving 
approach-which works only about half the time. There is some type of late 
‘70s fixation floating around on here, especially on the climactic, murky 
tracks such as “Black Crow Heart of Gold” and “Solid Pleasure,” both of 
which make me want to make up terms such as “kraut punk” for this trio. Outside of the borderline epic psych 
realm, Numbers sounds best when there is some type of urgency behind it to warrant such brash, angular 
guitar lines (as on “Crows,” “I’ll Love You ‘Till I Don’t”). The lead of the group, Indra Dunis, alternates between 
deep, controlling vocals and childlike lilts reminiscent of Deerhoof. Given that the group has been together 
since 1999, it’s somewhat surprising that the music, vocals, and moog continue to clunk against each other, 
causing it to sound more like a debut than a continuation. Even on psych-jams such as “Can’t Remember,” 
all of the proper elements are there, but without the drive behind it to make it interesting. It is a polarized 
album at best, in the sense that the accomplished moog-stomp of the aforementioned “Black Crow Heart of 
Gold” can be followed up by the stale, hackneyed sound and subject matter of “The Fuck You Garage.” The 
only consistency offered is the fact that each track will throw out something either psychedelic and soothing, 
or spastic and unfocused. This approach makes Numbers little more than a gamble, in the sense that they are 
capable of a great sound, but only push themselves to reach it a handful of times. (SBM) 

Kill Rock Stars, 120 State Ave NE, PMB 418, Olympia, WA 98501, www.killrockstars.com 

Pansy Division - The Essential Pansy Division, CD/DVD 

I first saw Pansy Division in October of 1993 with an audience of less than 
50. It was just a year later when they got a giant break opening for Green 
Day on three legs of the Dookie tour. I saw Pansy Division twice on that 
tour, first in a relatively small club and then at a giant outdoor venue. It 
was a critical moment in punk history: the newfound success of corporate 
punk trickling down to the underground. Pansy Division never “broke,” but 
they did well for a number of years, producing several great albums. Most 
of their more recognizable songs contain tongue-in-cheek graphic sexual lyrics, often pushing the envelope 
even within tolerant punk circles. Pansy Division was always outspoken, but never didactic. They typically 
explained in interviews that the band’s main mission was to save the gay community from having to listen 
to disco and show tunes. Early songs like “Fern in a Black Leather Jacket,” “Cocksucker Club,” and “Homo 
Christmas” celebrated gayness outside of conventional gay culture. Their more recent work strayed a bit from 
their pop-punk roots, adding in some classic rock and metal influences that never quite worked. But they 
continued to write some songs that matched the promise of their early hits, such as the recent “He Whipped 
My Ass In Tennis (Then I Fucked His Ass In Bed).” It’s appropriate that a Pansy Division retrospective comes 
with a DVD, since the band began making videos early in their career. The hilarious 1993 video for “Bill & Ted’s 
Homosexual Adventure” gave dual meaning to the term “gay hardcore" and was something the band sold 
at their shows for years. That video is not included here (probably for legal reasons), but it is still up on the 
band’s website. The DVD contains a full 45 minutes of Pansy Division fun. The audio and video quality varies, 
but the rawness of many of the clips adds to the charm. Included are seven music videos, four songs from a 
Chicago Dookie-e ra show, and an utterly unforgettable Italian TV appearance. The interview on the Italian 
TV segment alone makes this package worth checking out. Sadly, Pansy Division recently left the troubled 
Lookout Records for the likewise troubled Alternative Tentacles, leaving much of their back catalog in limbo. 
Pansy Division’s future is uncertain, but the band’s potent past remains irrefutable. (AE) 

Alternative Tentacles, PO Box 419092, San Francisco, CA 94141, www.alternativetentacles.com 




Ruiner - What Could Possibly Go Right, CDEP 

Does anyone remember the band In Reach from Vermont? They were truly amazing. Not too many bands 
can even touch the torch that Verbal Assault once carried, but In Reach did it. What does this have to do with 
Ruiner? Everything. Ruiner has picked up the torch that In Reach carried. They’re pulling melodic hardcore’s 




REVIEWER SPOTLIGHTS 


I was able to recently re-discover this underlooked pop-punk classic that was sandwiched between two of the 
band’s finest records, 1994’s Our Bodies, Ourselves and 1996’s Love is Deed. Lead singer Dr Frank’s clever lyri¬ 
cisms were possibly the strongest of his contemporaries and And the Women Who Love Them features some 
of my favorite one-liners of his, most notably on the self-deprecating classic “Now That You Are Gone.” Case in 
point: how many other songwriters do you know that could use both macrame and outre in the same stanza 
and not only make it work but sound good? Songs like “My Stupid Life” and “We Hate All the Same Things” are 
MTX doing what they do best while opener “Tapin’ Up My Heart,” with its uncharacteristically fuzzed out gui¬ 
tars, start the proceedings a little louder than we’d grown accustomed. Before heading for the hills, Lookout! 
commemorated the 10 year anniversary of this beaut with an expanded, remastered edition (good luck trying 
to pick out the re-mastering job) that includes demos, B-sides, and numerous 7-inches that were released 
within the same time period as this. If Freud were alive to read my spotlights, I’m pretty sure he’d tell me to 
lie down and try to exercise my junior high-school demons once and for all, but honestly, I find it much more 
cathartic to just hang out and remember the bad old days with my good friend Dr Frank. 

Here come some regulars: Wolf Parade, Apologies to the Queen Mary; Akron Family/Angels of Light split, 
Radiohead, The Bends ; Morrissey, Ringleaderofthe Tormentors; the Constantines, Tournament of Hearts. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Tony Stasiek (TS) 

Grifters, the, Crappin’ You Negative. Guitars can be disgusting. They can make guttural, 
awful noises like lung cancer patients coughing up motor oil. Or a Camaro caught wheels- 
up in a spider web. I had forgotten this, until hearing the Grifters’s “Skin Man Palace” for 
the first time in awhile. For the first few bars of the track, before any percussion or bass 
kicks in to guide things, the main guitar line crawls like something foreign and multipedial up your shoulder. It 
sounds bleated. But, to be honest, it’s nowhere near out of place among the song’s declarations of a “mambo 
king wrapped tight in tarantula skin,” or, for that matter, anywhere on Crappin’ You NegativeDhailed in 1994 (and 
shortly thereafter) as one of the pinnacles of lo-fi/college rock. For a time, the Grifters even took their place as the 
Rolling Stones to Guided by Voices’s Beatles and Pavement’s the Kinks. A decade later, a funny thing happened: 
Cool-kid music cleaned up. Blame evolution, digital-editing equipment, or just a desire to spend more time among 
sounds that pop and lock. Beats in, fuzz out. Lyric- and melody-centered groups such as Guided by Voices and 
Pavement fared well, seeing expanded re-releases. But, Crappin’ You Negative, as consistent from start to finish as 
Sticky Fingers with a poppier closing (“Cinnamon”) to boot? No love even on iTunes’s Essentials: 1990s Indie Rock. 
Me? I blame its guitars. Too damn good for their own damn good. 

Standing in the way of control: Afrirampo, Kore Ga Mayaku Da; Band of Horses, Everything All the Time; Belle 
and Sebastian, The Life Pursuit; Karl Blau, Beneath Waves; First Nation, Coronation. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Justin Vellucci (JV) 

Don Caballero, Don Caballero 2. Some musicians may stumble upon moments of inspiration-even flashes 
of genuine brilliance—during faux-improvisations in studio cocoons, but few bands have mastered the art 
of making their most groundbreaking and choreographed songs sound as instinctive and downright effort¬ 
less as Pittsburgh’s Don Caballero. Their second full-length outing, which is now more than 10 years old, 
is a monument to that craft: a set of explosive compositions where dense patterns of bass and guitar are 
feverishly pounded into your ears with Damon Che’s inimitable, octopus-armed percussion. The disc’s been 
called a math-rock classic and a potent hybrid of jazz structures and post-punk dynamics. The inventive and 
blistering guitar work, it must be said, has provided Ian Williams no shortage of disciples. But the disc, whose 
eight songs run some 59 minutes, is better described through the images its frenetic instrumental passages 
may call to mind-everything from the incessant pounding of industrial factories and the liberating rush of 
flight, to the crunching thunder of collapsing buildings. When was the last time you heard a band whose 
records made you feel like a witness to some sort of grand collision? 

Sounds heard when not daydreaming about the long-overdue Scratch Acid reunion: Giant Sand, Chore of 
Enchantment; David Grubbs, Two Soundtracks For Angela Bulloch; A Minor Forest, Flemish Altruism (Constitu¬ 
ent Parts 1 993-1996); Cheer-Accident, Dumb Ask; Tin Hat Trio, Memory is an Elephant. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Mike Vinikour (MXV) 

Mighty Sphincter, In the Kingdom of Heaven. Phoenix, Arizona, provided some great punk 
bands over the years. That city and its scene spawned JFA, the Feederz, Meat Puppets, 
and perhaps the most bizarre of them all: Mighty Sphincter. They started off as a sort of 
demented joke/thrash band, but stuck at it and evolved into something pretty unique. 
Every time they put out a new record, it sounded little like their last one, and that wasn’t just due to the fact that 
every record seemed to have a different singer. When Placebo Records sent me this 12” EP to review in my fanzine, 

I was completely taken by it. This time out, they got a new singer that had more in common with Peter Murphy 
than with punk rock, and the music was a lot more goth sounding. The drummer did vocal duties on two of the six 
songs, and his stuff was equally great. In fact, my all-time favorite Mighty Sphincter song, “Secret Ceremony,” was 
sung by him. The band had a great look, a great sound, and a great name, but was totally overlooked by a good 
majority of the punk scene because they weren’t a hardcore band. Nearly 20 years later, the band is still around in 
some capacity, are as good as ever, and still keep you guessing as to what each record is going to sound like. Some 
of their early material has been reissued on CD, so hopefully they’ll get around to doing this one. 

When the mailman delivers the packages to Combustion Manor, he is subjected to the following sounds: the 

Plugz, Electrify Me; New York Dolls S/T; Devo, Are We Not Men; Skinny Puppy, Mind: The Perpetual Intercourse. 
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better. This 5RC split is just that: two aching, mul¬ 
tilayered tracks, as pressed in marbleized pink and 
gray. Xiu Xiu’s “Body Breaks” begins with the self and 
moves outward, bleating and clanging with some¬ 
thing like a heartbeat on a xylophone. What do you 
do, asks Jamie Stewart, when the person you love 
can’t possibly comfort you anymore? Here, his voice 
and words seem warmer than before; it’s as if he’s 
re-gluing the emotional shards. In contrast, Banhart 
grows darker. “Support Our Troops OH!” sounds like 
the Chiffons drunk on Southern Comfort. It’s full of 
warbled cynicism, schizophrenic idiom, and a chill¬ 
ing, violent twist. Highly recommended. (MC) 

5RC, PO Box 1190, Olympia, WA 98507, www.5rc.com 

V/A -14 Songs in 28 Days, Songs Written in the 
Month of February, CD 

The title of this comp may deceive you. This is not 
some thrown-together collection of 14 hastily written 
songs from a few months ago. Rather, this comp con¬ 
sists of songs selected from hundreds of songs posted 
on www.fawm.org, a website devoted to songwriters 
of all walks of life from across the country. The result 
is a strong assortment of folk-y and pop-rock songs 
that were written in the second month of the year. 
When the songs were written is the same, but that’s 
where the connection ends. Comps are usually a 
mixed bag, but this one doesn’t feel disjointed or di¬ 
rectionless. There is also no bombast or syrup, as the 
songs have a nice and low-key edge that’s also ac¬ 
cessible. Highlights include Dead Pop Stars’s “Green 
Tattoo,” Eric Distad’s “Remnant,” and Fireball & the 
Secretkeepers’s “Drive 9.” (EG) 

Rebels Trust Records, PO Box 2598Z1, Madison, Wl 57325, www. 
rebelstrust.org 

V/A-Autonomous Addicts, CD 

Autonomous Addicts is the first release from the 
Designed Disorder, a relatively new electronic label 
that professes to be raising funds, through online 
download sales, for such philanthropist organiza¬ 
tions as Amnesty International, UNICEF, and the Red 
Cross. And that’s certainly a laudable decision, even 
if there’s no real way of verifying the donations. As 
for the compilation, Autonomous Addicts is 13 tracks 
(one hidden) of glitch-heavy IDM and ambience from 
Richard Devine, Anon, and a bevy of lesser-known 
artists. Anon contributes the best “instrumenta¬ 
tion” of the album, focusing his bestowal on a very 
synthesized violin impersonation with harmonies to 
boot. The pseudo-stringed composition is easily one 
of the comp’s most accessible pieces, but recording it 
with a real violin and heftier beat samples would have 
made it “off the hook,” as they say. British artist Tipper 
and a fellow with the pseudonym Hologram provide 
a few of the more active tracks, while Devine throws 
the most structured offerings our way on a couple of 
tunes to end the album (counting the aforementioned 
“hidden” track). Devine’s electronic contemporaries 
would do well to take notes from him. Recommended 
for listeners really into the IDM scene. (SJM) 

The Designed Disorder, 361 Salem Street #7, Glendale, CA 91203, 
thedesigneddisorder.net 

V/A - Kaijuice CD 

In a never-ending sea of compilations and tribute al¬ 
bums that get released every year comes this tribute 
album that pays homage not to a band, but to a cul¬ 


ture—that of Japan, robots, Godzilla, toys, giant mon¬ 
sters, etc. I will have to give them credit for coming up 
with the gimmick, since, as far as I know, it’s never 
been done before. I’ve never heard of a single band 
on this double CD, and you probably haven’t either, but 
the collection is a lot of fun and would make for great 
source material when seeking out an entrance theme 
for your backyard wrestling federation debut, where 
you come out dressed as a Deception. With songs such 
at the Transformers theme, "Godzilla Will Rule You,” “Q 
Bert,” and “Rubber Costumes of Doom,” among others, 
it’s hard not to crack a smile and have fun with this one, 
not to mention the fact that they cover just about every 
musical style in the spectrum. (MXV) 
www.kaijuice.com 

V/A - Life. Love. Hardcore. A Moo Cow Records 
Compilation, CD 

It’s fitting that the title of this compilation tips its hat 
to Unbroken’s final album; the disc anthologizes many 
of the highlights of their immediate legacy in Ameri¬ 
can hardcore, and their southern Californian shadow 
casts a long silhouette over these (predominantly) 
east coast bands. If ever a book were written about 
‘90s hardcore, this disc would be an essential foot¬ 
note, with many of the finest moments from the Moo 
Cow Records roster that characterize the period. Fans 
of the label will doubtless find much here that will 
take them back to the early ‘90s. I was excited to see 
that the Cable tracks from their split with Malcolm’s 
Lost are present here (but a little disappointed that 
the mosh-tastic Malcolm’s Lost track wasn’t), as well 
as Disembodied, Dive, and unreleased Seven Years 
War tracks. Also present on this compilation are Song 
of Kerman, Parade’s End, Ultimate Warriors, Canepho- 
ra, Intent to Injure, and Chilmark. As a historical review 
of the label, it places Moo Cow Records in context as a 
precursor to many major hardcore movements post- 
’90s: it’s certainly hard to imagine Hydra Head’s roster 
without the pioneering releases represented herein. 
As a final note, this collection is only five bucks from 
Moo Cow, so you really have no excuse. (CL) 

Moo Cow Records, www.moocowrecords.com 

V/A-This is a Care Package, CD 

I’m not sure what to think of the reason behind this 
comp. This is a Care Package is to benefit HIPS, or Help¬ 
ing Individual Prostitutes Survive, a group that seeks 
to do just what its name says. On a respectable end, 
HIPS aims to take a non-judgmental stance towards 
sex workers’ choices and to help them lead healthier 
lives through a number of services. Somewhat less re¬ 
spectable, however, is what seems like their attempt 
to sugarcoat prostitution by referring to the potential 
for lives immersed in it to be “fulfilling.” But this is 
an entirely separate discussion for another place.. 
. As a compilation, This is a Care Package is stylisti¬ 
cally varied enough. Standout tracks include Mirah’s 
characteristically minimal “While We Have the Sun,” 
which features accordion and drum machine sounds 
beneath her lovely voice; Adam Turla’s (of Murder by 
Death) Johnny Cash-type Western ballad, “My Baby 
Shot Me Down”; and Mates of State’s airy, simplistic 
“Popular Mistakes.” But, overall, with a number of 
bland, unimpressive tracks, it definitely isn’t a collec¬ 
tion I’d take with me if space were limited. (AMB) 

Exotic Fever, PO Box 297, College Park, MD 20741, www.exoticfever.com 
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name out of the shit and giving it some respectability. This isn’t your typical ball-less Fat Wreck Chords me¬ 
lodic hardcore. Ruiner has assembled the total package. I tried to find a weak link, and I came up empty. The 
vocals are yelled on key; you can understand the words, and that’s a good thing. They’re negative but really 
well written. “Once Loved” comes out of the gates raging with the lines, “What the fuck are you so afraid of? 
/ as strong as lions but you never showed your fucking teeth.” Musically, they pull pieces from all over the 
hardcore map. Palm muting, octaves, and breakdowns, they’re all here. OK, so plenty of bad bands have all 
those things, too. But what sets Ruiner apart from the bad bands is the fact that they don’t overuse any of 
these things. They keep their songwriting diverse, making each song catchy and memorable. The final piece 
of the puzzle is the production. A lot of bands get too slick and siphon the guts out of their record, but Ruiner 
leaves the edge on and it pays off. Six of the eight songs on What Could Possibly Go Right were originally 
released on a 7” by Grave Mistake Records and Firestarter Records. Can you guess who’s not surprised? This is 
the kind of release that keeps me writing reviews. Had the great people at Punk Planet not sent this EP to me, 
I probably would have overlooked this band and missed out on some great music. (DA) 

1917 Records, PO Box 2511, El Segundo, CA 90245, www.1917records.com 


Sainte Catherines, the - Dancing For Decadence, CD 

Canada’s answer to Hot Water Music, Latterman, and Against Me!, the Sainte 
Catherines let daggers fly on their Fat Wreck debut. Dancing For Decadence 
is a burst of fresh energy that the label, and punk in general, haven’t expe¬ 
rienced in a long while. Building on the strength of three guitars and a pow¬ 
erful rhythm section, the growling lead vocals deliver lyrics dealing equally 
with personal and social themes, best exemplified on the terse opener 
“Burn Guelph Burn,” "Get Your Politics Out Of My Hair,” and “The Shape of 
Drunks to Come,” which features Tom Gable of Against Me! fame on guest vocals. That’s not to say that Dancing 
For Decadence isn’t fun. The sharp-tongued "Emo-Ti-Cons: Punk Rock Experts” takes aim at asshole rock crit¬ 
ics (ha!) while “If There’s Black Smoke Over A Bridge, It’s Over” is as good a anti-work anthem as I’ve heard in 
awhile. What really makes this album so good is how the band manages to turn all of their passion, friendships, 
and love into songs both aggressive and melodic. It’s that dedication and zeal that lead to a record full of songs 
that matter long after the disc stops spinning. I feel it is incredibly important to single out a band that has stuck 
to the DIY ethic of true underground punk, all the while putting out intensely passionate recordings time after 
time. There is something to be said about a band that still adheres to the same belief system that it started out 
with, and that is the Sainte Catherines in a nutshell; friends playing music for the love of it, not the glory or cash. 
Years from now, Dancing For Decadence will be the record by which punk rock bands are measured against. 
Judging by the current state of our beloved scene, not many will be able to match it. (BN) 

Fat Wreck Chords, PO Box 193690, San Francisco, CA 94119www.fatwreck.com 



Street Brats, the/the Explosion - Split, 7” 

Just when I had given up on classic punk rock, the Street Brats came along 
and made me a believer. Traditional punk rock is a very specific genre that 
is very hard to do anything new with. I mean, what can you say that hasn’t 
been said already by superior bands such as the Sex Pistols, the Clash, Stiff 
Little Fingers, and classic Social Distortion? Well, luckily if your music is 
good enough, it doesn’t have to be something brand new. There are dia¬ 
monds to be mined in every genre of music... even those that are older 
than your parents. Street Brats take all the best elements of their genre and make anthems that you can sing 
along with, party to, slam to, and fuck to, maybe even all at the same time. No, they are not paying me to say 
this; I am not their publicist, and I’m not friends with the band. They just rock, plain and simple. “77 Fallen 
Angels” begins with a cool guitar fade-in before the anthem starts with plenty of “Oh yeah’s” and then it ends 
leaving you wanting more. “Destination Nowhere” is a classic track, excellently executed with unison vocals, 
melodic guitar, and a fist-pumping chorus that makes you want to get up and scream. The song takes you to 
a half-time breakdown before one last go-round. While not quite as good as the Street Brats, the Explosion 
are not exactly chopped liver. Their song “No Revolution” is another soon to be classic for the annals of punk. 
You may have heard this song on your local “alternative” (god, I hate that word) radio station’s weekly punk 
show. Or, maybe you didn’t. At least that’s where I first heard it. “Mother’s Cry” is the weakest song of this 7”, 
but it’s still a good song. It’s just that the track is surrounded by songs that set the bar way up high. If you like 
punk rock, or even if you’ve given up on the genre, I highly recommend picking up any Street Brats 7”. You 
just might become a believer again. (SJ) 

Pirates Press Records, www.streetbrats.net,www.theexplosion.net 

Williams, Hank III-Straight to Hell, CD 

If you look up the term “cult artist” in the dictionary, there should be a picture of Hank Williams III. Over the 
past seven or so years, he’s been touring like crazy, playing to a devoted, constantly growing fan base. While 
he’s wrestled with financial collapse, indignant ex-bandmates, and an uncooperative record label, the fans 
kept his career afloat by trading bootleg recordings of nearly all his live shows. With his new release Straight 
to Hell, he’s rewarded his legions with two discs full of his strongest songs to date. The album proves what 



MUSIC 


Hank’s been saying all along: leave him alone without any record company interference or big budget stu¬ 
dios, and just let him and his boys lay it down, DIY style, on a cheap, portable, digital recorder. The results are 
glorious. The first disc features a batch of tunes performed with a full band (many of whom-like bassist Joe 
Buck and steel guitarist Andy Gibson-are longtime members of Hank’s touring band). Most of these songs 
(“Crazed Country Rebel,” “Dick in Dixie,” etc.) have been staples of his live set for a number of years and 
should be familiar to hardcore fans. He’s made slight modifications to these recorded versions, such as strip¬ 
ping the drums out of “Thrown Out of the Bar” and adding a prominent banjo line to his cover of Those Poor 
Bastards’ “Pills I Took.” While the disc definitely stands as his first release to accurately represent his overall 
sound and vision, there is one or two tunes that don’t come across quite as well as they do in a packed venue, 
with his notoriously rowdy crowd raging full on, and Hank and his grungy band selling the whole shebang 
live and in the flesh. The second disc is a mix of low-fi (and mostly solo) acoustic numbers and tripped-out 
sound collages that seems to have been inspired by his grandfathers’ posthumous Alone With His Guitar. It’s 
all busted-heart love songs and murder ballads that reek of whiskey, despair, and paranoia. Things get pretty 
maudlin until the last track-a full band version of Cheech & Chong’s “Up In Smoke” that’s preceded by a hilar¬ 
ious answering machine message from a stoned buddy trying to convince him to come over and get high. This 
is straight-up country music, played the way it’s supposed to be. It has way more in common with old school 
stuff like the Louvin Brothers, Waylon Jennings, David Allen Coe, early Johnny Cash, and early George Jones 
than it does with anything that’s come out of Nashville in the last 15 years. I have a feeling his vibe may be way 
too whatever- the-polite-term-for-”redneck”-is to appease some factions of the punk/indie rock crowd, but 
as his song goes, “Not everybody likes us / but we drive some folks wild.” True indeed. (AJ) 

Bruc Records, bruc.com 


Withered - Memento Mori, CD 

Think about a can of Budweiser or some other cheap-ass beer. It’ll do 
the job, it might be refreshing if you’re thirsty, but you wouldn’t call it a 
“good beer,” right? A little watery, not very distinctive. That’s most of the 
new-jack metal bands of today. Now think of some fancy European import 
brewed by monks, or a rich stout, served up in a special glass. There’s a 
texture to be appreciated; there are subtle flavors that reveal themselves 
as you drink; it’s obvious that whoever crafted it did so with pride. As an 
added bonus, it turns out to be like 8% ABV, but you’d never know because it tastes so good. That’s what 
you’d call a good beer. That’s Withered. And just like a good beer, Withered have a taste of their hometown 
of Atlanta and the South’s history of mean, gnarled sludge and crossover. Members Chris Freeman and Mike 
Thompson played in the crust/grind band Social Infestation with Mastodon’s Troy Sanders, and their punk 
roots are audible in the dual vocals and distorted bass. But, Withered reach further, to European death metal, 
black metal, and funeral doom. “Like Locusts” opens with just two guitars in funeral march before launch¬ 
ing into blackened death metal frenzy. Midway through, the song turns into a majestic doom epic worthy of 
Candlemass or My Dying Bride. “Silent Grave” which immediately follows it, is two minutes of subtly melodic 
deathgrind. Finally, closer “Among Sorrow” is Withered at their most epic. True to the title, the black metal 
screeches and death barks of Freeman and Thompson are full of genuine grief and anguish. All of Memento 
Mori shares this mournful tone, but Withered themselves should give hope to anyone who loves dark and ag¬ 
gressive metal. To all the Budweiser-metal bands out there: this is how you do it right. (AB) 

Lifeforce Records, PO Box 680, Conshohocken, PA 19428, www.lifeforcerecords.com 




%„ f»r>« , 4 V/A-To: Elliott From: Portland, CD 

In this homage to Elliott Smith, Portland bands and songwriters get together 
to play some of his most memorable songs. Each track is by a different artist, 
and among the more notable are the Decemberists, the Helio Sequence, the 
Thermals, Sean Croghan, and fellow musician Eric Matthews, who was sup¬ 
posed to accompany Smith on the amped-up, original version of "Needle In 
the Hay,” before Smith decided to strip it down to its bare, acoustic version 
known today. Each artist does a good job in honoring Smith, playing his songs 
in their own distinctive styles but trying to imbue them with the same sensitivity and awareness Smith brought 
to his own music. The Decemberists’s version of “Clementine” could very easily stand on its own; their style fits 
perfectly with the understated folksiness and nostalgia of the song. As well, the Thermals’ take on “Ballad of Big 
Nothing” turns the contented complacency of the original into an upbeat, take-it-as-it-is lesson in acceptance. 
However, listening to the album, it’s hard to resist the urge to turn to Smith’s records themselves. His somber, 
momentarily breaking, fragile delivery is missed. Smith had a gift for musically creating the struggle between 
accepting life, making the most of it, recognizing the good things, and refusing to accept the frustration, disap¬ 
pointment, and anger of it all at the same time. I appreciate his performance, writing, and delivery even more 
after hearing others’ takes on his songs. On To: Elliott From: Portland, the personal connection to the songs, their 
stories, and Smith’s hopefulness—albeit buried-are missing. However, the nostalgia, sense of defeat, and sad¬ 
ness are still there. Nothing can compare to Smith’s work-but To: Elliott From: Portland doesn’t try to compare. 
This compilation further reinforces what a blow Smith’s death was to his audience—whether friends or strang¬ 
ers—and how much those people want to keep him and his music in their memories. (AJA) 

Expunged Records, no contact information. 
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13 Ghosts - Cicada, CD 

Afterhours - Ballads for Little Hyenas, CD 

Akimbo - Forging Steel and Laying Stone, CD 

AM Syndicate -Empire, CD 
American Princes - Less and Less, CD 
Another Oppressive System - Discography 
2000-2004, CD 

Argies - Al Limite de Las Utopias, CD 
Atlantic Manor, the - The Trouble That You 
Left, CD 

Bailey, Glyn - Toys From Balsa, CD 
Bathtub Shitter - Dance Hall Grind, CD 
Berzerker, the - World of Lies, CD 
Bevis Frond, the - London Stone, CD 
Bigwig - Reclamation, CD 
Birdsting - S/T, CDEP 
Bishop - Suicide Party, CD 
Black Romeos, the/The Sore Thumbs - Split, 7” 
Black Tie Dynasty - Movements, CD 
Boils, the -From the Bleachers, CD 
Bouncing Souls, the -Live, 2xCD 
Bouncing Souls/Lucky Stiffs - Split, 7” 

Breathe In -S/T, 7” 

Brimstone Howl - BANG! BANG! BANG! BANG! 
BANG! BANG! BANG!, CD 

Burn Rome in a Dream - Fuck Holding Pat¬ 
tern, CD 

Coliseum/Doomriders - Not of This World, CD 
Crimes, the - Nobody Cries Forever, CD 
Crush Kill Destroy - Metric Midnight, CD 
CX Kidtronik - Krak Attack, LP 
Dead Fish - Afasia, CD 
Digital Leather - Simulator, 7” 

Dogs of Ire/Death to Tyrants - Split, 10” 

Down to Nothing/On Thin Ice - Split, 7” 

Dungen - S/T, CD 

Electric Frankenstein/lronhead - Split, 7” 

Ever We Fall - We Are but Human, CD 
Fearless Leader - God Bless the Devil, CD 
Fields of Gaffney - Cosmic Chicken and Egg, 

CD-R 

Fire When Ready - As the Sky Stared Down With 


Angry Clouds, CD 

Five Mod Four, the - Whiskers, CD 
Flakes, the - Back to School, CD 
Frontline, the - Withstand, 7” 

Frustrations - S/T, 7” 

Gal + Lad/Justin Clifford Rhody - Split, 7” 
Generators, the/Riverboat Gamblers - Split, 7” 
Ghost Mice - Europe, CD 

Giraffes? Giraffes! - Superbass, CD-R 
Green Carnation - The Acoustic Verse, CD 
Grey, the - Always at the Wheel, CD 
Haram - S/T, CD 

Hateful - Diamonds Among the Coal, CD 
Hellshock- Warlord, 7” 

Herod - Rich Man’s War... Poor Man’s Fight, CD 

Heroes and Villains - Color Coded, 7” 

Hostage Situation - S/T, 7” 

Hydeouts, the -S/T, 7” 

I Farm - So My Kid Won’t Have To, CD 
Inspect Her Gadget - Look Harder!, CDEP 
Inspector Owl - Patterns of Nerve-Cell Action, 
CDEP 

Instant Agony - One Man Army, 7” 

Iron Oxide -Bass Response, 7” 

Just a Fire -Spanish Time, CD 

Kakistocracy - S/T, LP 

Kid 606 - Resilience, CD 

King God - Is That Blood on Your Sleeve?, CD 

Kommunen - S/T, CD-R 

Korps, the -Hello World!, CD 

Langford, Jon - Gold Brick, CD 

Last Deal, the - S/T, CDEP 

Lee, Robbie -Sleep, Memory, CD 

Lemuria - S/T, 7” 

Letters in Binary - Pretty in Perpendicular, CD 

Love Equals Death - Nightmerica, CD 
Love, Ian - S/T, CD 
Made in Mexico - Zodiac Zoo, CD 
Madeline - Boy = Man, CDEP 

Mailman, Mark/The Coke Dares - Split, 7” 

Marc Antony/Dogs of Ire - Split, 7” 

Maroon - Antagonist, CD 


Matchbook Romance - Voices, CD 
Messer Chups- Crazy Price, CD 
Minus Story - No Rest for Ghosts, CD 
Mitsuko - Questions Will Be Asked... and De¬ 
stroyed by Answers, CDEP 
Movement, the -Move! CD 
Mugshots, the - House of the Weirdos, CD 
Hew Flesh, the/Clancy Six - Split, 7” 
Nightwounds - Rat Magic, 7” 

No Hands - Roughing it in the Bush, CDEP 
No Idols -S/T, 7” 

NOFX - Jamaica’s Alright if You Like Homo¬ 
phobes - 7” 

N-Ron & Leftenant - A Thunder Sound, CD 

Off With Their Heads -Hospitals, LP 
On Ensemble - Dust and Sand, CD 
One Reason -Mountain Song, 7” 

Opposition Party - Zombified, CD 
Park, Mike - North Hangook Falling, CD 
Parker, Coyle - Ignorance Is Bliss, CDEP 
Pearls & Brass - The Indian Tower, CD 
Pervz, the/The Ratchets - Split, 7” 

Picketline - Chapter End, CD 

Pigs, the -Oink, CD 

Pink Razors - Waiting to Wash Up, CD 

Pink Razors/Environmental Youth Crunch - The 

Hits, 10” 

Playwrights, the - English Self Storage, CD 
Press the Button - The Button: For Dum¬ 
mies, CD 

Raunchy - Death Pop Romance, CD 

Readymen, the - S/T, CD 
Real Losers, the - Music for Funsters, CD 
Rich, Adam - You Can’t Scare Life, CD 
Rise and Fall - Into Oblivion, CD 

Rogue Steady Orchestra - Fehlstaat, CD 
Roy -Killed John Train, CD 
Saddest Landscape, the - A Promise Was 
Made, 10” 

Scarlet - This was Always Meant to Fall Apart, CD 
She Likes Todd - Falling Much Too Fast, CD 
Sick 56/Higgins ++ - New Day New Enemy, 7” 


Skeptic Eleptic-Sick Sick Sick, CD 
Sky Pilots -S/T, CD 

Sleeper Set Sail - Eyes Just Like Forest Fires, CD 
Some Girls - Heaven’s Pregnant Teens, CD 
Stagger, Leeroy - Tales From the Back Porch, 
CDEP 

Starscream - Shirts Off, Danger Up, CD 
Stereo Total - My Melody, CD 
Stereolab - Fab Four Suture, CD 
Stokoe - The Experiment has Been a Complete 
and Utter Failure!, CD 
Stolen Bike Crusade -S/T, CD 
Strongarm and the Bullies - You Had It Com¬ 
ing, CD 

Struckdown - Revolution, CD 

Swims, the - Ride of the Blueberry Winter, CD 

Tango Saloon, the -S/T, CD 
Team Chocolate - S/T, 7” 

Ten Words for Snow -D*na, CD 
Thin Man, the - Greasy Heart, CD 
Things, the - Psycho-Sound, 7” 

This Damn Town/Guilty Hearts - Split, 7” 
Thought Crime - It’s All in Your Head, LP 
Todd - Comes to Your House, CD 
Tortoise & Bonnie “Prince” Billy - The Brave 
and the Bold, CD 

TV Smith - Misinformation Overload, CD 
Uphollow- Jackets for the Trip, CD 

Urh, Bob and the Bare Bones - Boom Boom, 7” 
UV Rays -Bad Reputation, 7” 

Venice is Sinking/What We Do is Secret - Split, 
CDEP 

Vultures, the -S/T, CDEP 
We’re All Broken - Ambrosia, 7” 

Western Lands, the - Mushrooms & Tequila, CD 

Whysall Lane - S/T, CD 

Wilderness -Vessel States, CD 

XBXRX- Sixth in Sixes, CD 

V/A Brainsick, CD 

V/A Still Going Strong, CD 
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DVDS 


A bout our reviews: We review independently produced DVDs. We don’t limit our reviews to just music DVDs or just low-budget horror flicks, or any of the other indie rag review fare. We take on all comers (though we do reserve the right to not 
review some stuff for space reasons). What we mean is that we will take as much time writing about a new and amazing music DVD as we will a new foreign import or a re-release of a lost classic. The key is that it’s made outside of the Hollywood 
system. Making a film, or a videozine, or documenting your band’s tour, or anything else that ends up on a disc, is a tiny miracle, we know-so even if your review isn’t the greatest, good on you for making it anyway.. 

This issue’s reviewers: Joe Beres (JB), Chris Burkhalter (CB), Vincent Chung (VC), Art Ettinger (AE), Eric Grubbs (EG), Anne Elizabeth Moore (AEM), Andrew Reynolds (AR), Kyle Ryan (KR). Edited by Daniel Sinker 


Milking and Scratching 
films by Naomi Uman 

I’ve been a fan of Naomi Uman’s work since the first time 
I saw Removed, in which Uman reworked footage from a 
70s porn film by using nail polish remover to eliminate 
women from every individual frame of the film, creating 
an empty, nebulous space in their absence. In Hand Eye 
Coordindtion, Uman scratched on, painted, and manipu¬ 
lated the actual film stock to form an amazing work that 
documents its own creation. Leche, from 1998, is a poetic 
documentary about everyday life on a family dairy ranch 
in rural Mexico. Everything on the farm bears the touch of human hands, from the milking to 
the cheese making, just like this documentary, which is comprised of black and white footage 
processed in a plastic bucket by the filmmaker rather than by a technician in a laboratory. 
Leche is somewhat slight and a bit problematic, especially in regards to sound. Rather than 
contribute to some of the meditative qualities of the film, the audio often distracts and alien¬ 
ates. However, the film becomes much more affecting after seeing Mala Leche, a documentary 
made five years later about a member of the same Mexican family living in central California, 
where factory dairy farms and constant threats of deportation and exploitation abound. Life in 
the US has become much more complicated, and upholding their traditional values has become 
increasingly difficult. These two docs present a very personal and emotional view of two sides 
of the same coin, weaving together a complex portrait of family life and the political undercur¬ 
rents that affect it. The films on this compilation DVD, because of Naomi Uman’s unique hand¬ 
made approach, all have an incredible emotion bubbling beneath the surface. Few artists are 
able to grab hold of the visceral possibilities of filmmaking as Uman has here. The film to video 
transfers look fantastic, and disc definitely lived up to my high expectations. (JB) 

Peripheral Produce P.0. Box 40835 Portland, OR 97240 perlpheralproduce.com 



Assemblage vl.O 

Video compilations, like their CD counterparts, are 
generally more miss than hit, and they tend to 
cause genre fatigue. Assemblage is no different: 20 
videos from various punk bands, most of whom fall 
on the poppier side of the spectrum. What’s a little 
peculiar, though, is how old some of the videos 
are. The Exit’s “Lonely Man’s Wallet” comes from 
2002’s New Beat; The Dismemberment Plan broke 
up a couple of years ago; Onelinedrawing’s “Smile” 
is from their 2002 album, Visitor; and The Weaker- 
thans’ “Watermark” is from Left And Leaving, which 
came out in 2000. There’s some relatively new stuff 
on here, but for a compilation that came out in 
2005, it’s got an awful lot of old material. 


Other than that, it’s a typical compilation, though 
with a couple neat options: You pick each video to watch 
individually, you can watch them in order, or you can 
watch them in random order. The DVD is also a DVD- 
ROM, so you can load it on your computer to snag MP3s 
from Concisebloc and False Mover. Regardless, compila¬ 
tions tend to make for some of the least essential view¬ 
ing/watching, and this one is especially questionable 
considering how old most of the stuff on it is. (KR) 

Bad Religion - Live at the Palladium 
directed by Zach Merck 

For the longest time, when it came to commercially 
released live video footage of Bad Religion, all that 


was available was Along the Way. While that is a great 
collection of the band circa the Suffer tour in the late- 
’80s, so much more has happened to the band since 
then. With a string of solid albums on Epitaph and 
Atlantic, major line-up changes in the guitarist and 
drummer positions, Live at the Palladium comes as 
a relief for longtime fans. Showcasing a rare live per¬ 
formance of the line-up as a six-piece, the band runs 
through their entire career to a packed and fanatical 
audience. Performance-wise, they still have all the 
things that make Bad Religion special (ie, big guitars 
and backing harmonies) even as their core members 
are in their 40s. In addition, the DVD extras (inter¬ 
views with the current members, videos and old live 
footage) are not fluff: it’s especially worth checking 
out the interviews. (EG) 

Epitaph Records, 2798 Sunset Blvd, Los Angeles, CA 90028, 
www.epitaph.com 

The Bellrays at the Barfly 

The Bellrays has a reputation for kicking serious ass 
live, and watching this DVD well demonstrates where 
that reputation comes from. Mixing R&B and soul in¬ 
fluences into ’77-style punk, the Bellrays’s unique 
sound distinguishes them from their garage-rock 
brethren. Lead singer Lisa Kekaula’s stage presence 
is undeniable, and on this hour-long live show she 
shows even more panache than usual in getting a 
staid London rock-dub audience dancing like mad. 
In addition to the live show, an 18-minute interview 
is included in which the band members demonstrate 
that they remain down to earth despite attempting 
innovation in a typically stolid genre. Digital nerds 
will appreciate the fact that this disc is presented 
with 5.1 surround sound in 16:9 widescreen, while 
everyone else will simply remark that the picture 
and audio are fantastic. The UK-based Punkervision’s 
DVDs are reasonably priced at $20 ppd worldwide, 
and are available in both PAL and NTSC formats. If 
this DVD is any indication of the quality of their other 
releases, they are a force to be reckoned with in the 
bourgeoning realm of punk DVD. (AE) 

Punkervision, www.punkervision.net 

The Buckshot Boys: Deer Hunting, British 
Culture & Rock Music Collide at All Tomorrow’s 
Parties 

DJ Jerry Clancy and The Buck Butcher are the Buck¬ 
shot Boys, fictional hosts of a hunting show on a 
small-town TV station. After getting an invitation 


to the All Tomorrow’s Parties festival in England, 
the boys are soon wandering English streets, asking 
strangers about deer hunting. 

I mistakenly assumed that I was in for Larry the 
Cable Guy, times two, but the Buckshot Boys are Trojan 
rednecks, sneaking in under cover of their Dixie perso¬ 
nas to wreak some entertaining havoc. In real life, DJ 
Jerry Clancy and the Buck Butcher are Brian Teasley 
and Henry H Owings of Chunklet. When it comes to 
music-scene pretension, these guys have seen every¬ 
thing and in this video, they’re letting it all out. 

It’s one thing to be sneered at by some cooler- 
than-thou, shoe-gazing sort; It’s something else to 
have a loudmouth in orange and camouflage yelling, 
“C’mere old guy!” to a balding man with glasses. 
“You a journalist, you a label guy?” Clancy asks, “Or 
are you really one of 'em old creepy dudes that are 
here to see the bands for real?” Most of the musi¬ 
cians are good sports. Sean Garrison of Five Finger 
Discount is sincerely thrilled to discuss hunting. His 
drawl thickens as his excitement increases. “I always 
liked shooting groundhog,” Garrison tells Clancy, 
“because you could get drunk. And sit down.” 

The video is formatted like an episode of the 
hunting show. The team doesn’t push overly hard 
when mocking the shortcomings of small-town tele¬ 
vision, but the commercial parodies deserve special 
mention for their laugh-out-loud genius. Lots of 
bands but no music performances-you have been 
warned. (AR) 

www.chunklet.com 

Driving Around, Following Strangers 
directed by Michael Harring 

Carl (Joel Harmon) is dopey in demeanor with in¬ 
troverted interactions. He’s like Charlie Brown after 
listening to three hours of Codeine. While visiting his 
grandfather (writer/director/producer Michael G Har¬ 
ring) in Seattle after his grandmother’s death, Carl 
mopes around the house, having awkward phone con¬ 
versations with his girlfriend back home. One day, out 
of boredom, he catches a movie. While in the theater, 
an attractive woman arrives late and leaves early. In¬ 
trigued, Carl decides to follow her around town. 

This 13-minute short is a poetic meditation on 
the alienation endured by new surroundings and 
the elation that comes from difficult feats. It’s a film 
about a loner whose yearning companionship with a 
similar soul (or sole) is a welcome distraction to his 
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own mundane, insufferable world. 

The production quality is impressive. The patient 
cinematography evokes tension from well-framed 
shots, giving a stellar cinematic life to Seattle. The 
editing adds depth to the film and doesn’t suffer 
from slow pacing-a feat I feared from the topical 
content of the film. Understated performances let 
the picture unfold onto itself, letting the loneliness 
of the characters permeate the mood. All in all, it’s a 
really solid piece of DIY filmmaking. (VC) 

info(a)cardinalpictures.com, www.cardinalpictures.com 

The History of Cock Sparrer: What You See... Is 
What You Get 

Only in the recent past has Cock Sparrer gotten the 
recognition it deserves not only for its influence in 
oi and streetpunk, but also for its influence on punk 
generally. The band dates back to 1973, when a group 
of classmates began playing raw covers of popular 
rock songs. The music now universally recognized as 
punk followed shortly thereafter, with Cock Sparrer 
landing on the UK scene right at its inception. This 
jam-packed double DVD presents hours of footage 
spanning from 1977-2003. It’s slickly edited, with 
excellent picture and sound throughout. Besides a 
full recent set at the 2003 Holidays in the Sun festi¬ 
val, there are numerous video clips (including the 
classic 1977 video for “We Love You”), interviews, a 
documentary in which the band revisits many of the 
places they first played, lyrics for all of their studio al¬ 
bums, an interesting guitar tutorial from original gui¬ 
tarist Micky Beaufoy, and hidden “Easter eggs.” Since 
this initial release, this DVD has been re-authored 
with new menus and added features. It’s also avail¬ 
able in PAL format in Europe with different packaging 
from a company called Hitshop. (AE) 

TKO Records, 8941 Atlanta Ave. #505, Huntington Beach, CA 
92646, www.tkorecords.com 

Justin: The Secret of the Lifeform 
directed by Gene Booth 

Victorvision Shorts is a Chicago-based DIY film dis¬ 
tributor attempting to make awesome li’l films as 
available today as zines were in ‘93—and for about 
as much money. This 6:40 minute film is just such a 
quirk: charming, nearly unnecessary, and totally hi¬ 
larious. Three inner-city high-school boys, seeking to 
start some trouble, skip school and hang out at the 
chain music store, filled with adolescent anticipation 
and angst. Not because they’re about to steal some¬ 
thing, though, and not because somebody’s gonna 
get theirs today. No, these boys are fans of Justin 
Timberlake, and their shame and thrill over their 
adoration of his new CD makes for a hilarious and in¬ 
sightful quick film, for just a couple of bucks. (AEM) 

Victorvision Shorts 

Lock the Skull, Load the Gun, The Mae-Shi 

The music-video anthology usually marks a milestone 
in a career that has afforded a lucrative cable televi¬ 
sion run. Bands whose pop-culture relevance have not 
only garnered a fat advance, but have extended past 
one-hit wonder territory. Bands whose immense pop¬ 
ularity has warranted hundreds of thousands of pre- 
teen request calls on MTV. And-if all goes well—a leg¬ 
acy that gives them a run on VH1. Perhaps in 20 years, 
their video could be condensed to a five-second kitsch 


snippet on a retrospective documentary with talking- 
head commentary. How awesome it must be to have 
Carrot Top call you a dork on national television. 

The Mae-Shi are no Sting, nor have they been 
guests on Total Request Live, but they have released 
a music-video anthology. Not just a music video, an 
anthology. Of over 30 videos. 

By exploiting the relative ease of DIY filmmaking 
in today’s digital age, The Mae-Shi have released a 
companion to their Terrorbird album. Calling on their 
visually minded friends, they’ve managed to cull 
together a surprisingly solid pastiche of short films 
inspired by the shrieking no-wave band. The result 
is a heavy collage of live footage, pop culture icons, 
animations, narratives, and the obligatory experi¬ 
mentation. From bum-stalking blondes to vampire¬ 
eating specters to dolphin noir espionage to Voltron 
to various interpretations of the band members 
themselves, the hour is pretty overwhelming. There’s 
only a couple of stinkers, so the program achieves the 
success of a pretty good shorts program. Addition¬ 
ally, the DVD includes an extremely well-edited tour 
documentary as well. (VC) 

5_rue_Christine, PO Box 1190, Olympia, WA 98507, www.5rc.com 

No Parachute - A Compilation of Indie Music 
Videos, Vol.1 

A collection of videos that remind me of watching 120 
Minutes back in the 1990s. With the exception of the 
Architecture in Helsinki and Of Montreal videos, these 
are some super lo-fi videos. However, given the fact 
that the songs are bubbly and smart, they pick up the 
slack. The whole presentation is very charming. It just 
wouldn’t make sense to pair these kinds of videos 
with something like mainstream hip hop or teen pop. 
Some songs are better than others, but this could be 
described as a twee pop collection. Not that the tag 
is bad, but not everybody likes music with a smile on 
its face. Most of the songs are super short and sweet, 
but they aren’t fluffy goo. Some of the highlights are 
from Of Montreal, Pia Fraus, and the Cannanes. This is 
some recommended viewing if you think all videos 
have become big-budget, over-the-top theatrical 
features. (EG) 

Happy Happy Birthday to Me Records, PO Box 742, Athens, 6A 
30603, www.hhbtm.com 

Readings from Voices from a People’s History of 
the United States 

The ever-increasing availability of cheap recording 
equipment and the lowering of costs of editing and 
duplication equipment generally strike the indepen¬ 
dent cultural producer as a joyful sign of democratic 
access to previously exclusive high-end art forms 
such as film and video. Now, literally, anyone can put 
out a DVD, and for the most part, this is good. But 
should they? And must everything be filmed? 

Howard Zinn and Anthony Arnove’s Readings 
from Voices from a People’s History of the United 
States-out on now DVD from AK Press-is a good 
idea, sort of. The book is a good idea: Zinn’s A Peo¬ 
ple’s History of the United States is a classic, and the 
best moments of it were, plainly and simply, when 
the people were allowed to speak for themselves. So 
he and Amove got together and created Voices from a 
People’s History of the United States, which collected 
the best interviews conducted from Zinn’s A People’s 


History into a book format. So far so good. 

The DVD, however, is a filmed version of a stage 
performance whereby various famous actors and ac- 
tresses-very good ones, that I like and respect-read 
selections from Voices. The readings are very good. 
The selections are very good. The DVD is all well done 
and easily maneuverable and easy to support—Amy 
Goodman’s on it!—but the question remains: should 
they have filmed this? 

For the most part, I would answer yes. Sarah 
Jones, Wallace Shawn, and Lilli Taylor are simply 
not to be missed in any performance, even if you 
have to stalk them for months to catch them walk¬ 
ing their dogs, and Paul Robeson, Jr., reads from his 
own father’s suppressed testimony before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

But still: if the original purpose of A People’s His¬ 
tory was to instill in us an appreciation for the everyday 
political struggles of our neighbors, it is necessarily 
contradictory to trot out famous actors and actresses 
to perform edited selections of what could potentially 
be their thoughts and words. Do: watch this DVD, and 
enjoy it for the perfected version of history it repre¬ 
sents. But I think Zinn would agree with me when I 
urge you to do your own research, too. (AEM) 

AK Press Video 

Selective Service System Story 
directed by Bill Daniel 

The concept behind Selective Service System, made 
by Dan Lovejoy and Warren Haack in 1970, was simple: 
it was to be a document of one of the filmmakers’ 
own protest to the Vietnam War and the American 
Draft system. While many fled the country or opted 
for jail time, Dan Lovejoy decided to make an even 
more bold statement by shooting himself in the foot 
and having Warren Haack document the entire event 
on film. Bill Daniel’s documentary revisits the original 
film through interviews with Lovejoy and Haack. This 
new documentary is not inherently impressive in and 
of itself, and it wasn’t intended to be. It is a means to 
present the original film to a new audience and to 
place it in a more current context, and for these rea¬ 
sons, it’s great. In fact, the original film is shown in 
its entirety. At times, it becomes the backdrop for the 
interviews, but it does play out in real time just as it 
originally had, and it loses none of the impact it had 
when it first screened for an audience. With the US still 
at war in Iraq and elsewhere, this is an excellent time 
to look back at a poignant moment of a turbulent era. 
This film provides a perfect opportunity. (JB) 

www.billdaniel.net 

Sonic Outlaws 
directed by Craig Baldwin 

Other Cinema’s 2005 rerelease of Craig Baldwin’s 
Sonic Outlaws, the experimental and brilliant 1995 
documentary that both traces and uses audio and 
video collage in combination to humorously narrate 
what many of us think of as the dawning of modern 
intellectual property rights activism-the Nega- 
tivland/U2 case, as well as contemporary projects 
coming from musician John Oswald and the Tape- 
beatles-is unabashedly brilliant, although confus¬ 
ing. It won the Best Independent Film award from 
the LA Film Critic’s Society, and is shown in the crazi¬ 


est, most exciting college classrooms in America as 
if it were legitimate history. Which it is-but it’s also 
entertaining. As hell. 

Herein, culture jamming and other practices of 
media appropriation are described by Negativland 
member Mark Hosier as a “totally natural response 
to growing up in a mediated world.” And musician 
John (Plunderphonics) Oswald explains that a work 
that mimics or quotes a known original “doesn’t nec¬ 
essarily degrade or devalue the original. In cases of 
people like James Brown, it actually is of great adver¬ 
tising value to the original.” 

These fringe practices-perhaps known in 
those same college classrooms as Advanced Collage 
II—then, are normalized and discussed in a detail un¬ 
approachable in any talking-head documentary or 
academic essay. And, confusing as it is, it works. 

Born, raised, and educated in California, Craig 
Baldwin became increasingly drawn to collage-based 
filmmaking. His interest in appropriating imagery 
led him to the Situationists and related techniques 
in found and underground art, billboard alterations, 
and other practices outside a traditional artistic (or 
for that matter, political) context. In basing the film in 
an outline of the various legal battles that surrounded 
Negativland’s attempted 1991 release of a satirical 
record called U2, Baldwin took a healthy risk that an 
entire area of media activism would grow out of the 
issues at play: time has proven him correct, and his film 
pays off. The rerelease, however, leaves a bit to be 
desired. It needs, for example, a full-screen option, 
as well as an annotated resource guide. It needs a bit 
more explanation for the average viewer, who does 
not, for example, already believe that jump-cuts are 
here to stay, and decreased attention spans the ever- 
increasing wave of the future. 

But most of all, it needs a wide viewership, as 
the film presents the best possible discussion-and 
example-of the possibilities in contemporary me¬ 
dia collage. (AEM) 

Other Cinema 

Threat 

directed by Matt Pizzolo 

Sometimes the beliefs and convictions that spawn vi¬ 
tal cultural movements give way to unyielding rules, 
elitism, and arrogance. Threat illustrates an extreme 
example of this, telling the fictional story of a standoff 
between the straightedge and the imbibing that erupts 
in a lethal riot. The film focuses on the build-up to this 
riot, establishing relationships between characters 
who may later turn on one another, comparing their 
differing ideologies and personalities conversation¬ 
ally before pitting them against each other in violence. 
Unfortunately, this rarely rises above the level of vague 
pouts of undigested discontent. In spite of winning per¬ 
formances from most of the cast, Threats dialogue is 
hackneyed, over-dramatic, and divisive, and the char¬ 
acters don’t develop into much more than underwritten 
cliches. At pains to present itself as a fiercely indepen¬ 
dent film both about and created by young people, it’s 
regrettable that the characters in Threat have so little to 
say that isn’t so predictable and adolescent, and mad¬ 
dening that the film posits their broad, ambling disen¬ 
chantment as so interesting. (CB) 

Kings Mob Productions, www.kingsmob.com 
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A bout our reviews: We review independently produced comics. It’s true. We do it for the love of reading them and for the love of writing about them. We don’t care whether or not you buy them based on our reviews, but 
we will make every effort to give you what information we can about the comics we review that are available for sale. We review comics that are put out by the small publishing houses, comics that are put out by small art 
collectives, and comics that are put out by individuals. Well try to review every comic we get in-house, but sometimes that’s just not possible. Sorry. 

This issue’s reviewers: Chris Burkhalter (CB), Ari Charney (AC), Hatuey Diaz (HD), Christa Donner (CD), Lisa Groshong (LG), Anne Elizabeth Moore (AEM) Edited by Laura Pearson (LP) 


Castle Waiting 

In Cdstle Waiting, Linda Medley has taken the archetype of the 
princess-waiting in a tower for her knight in shining armor-and 
turned it on its ear. Here, she shows this princess in a tower for 
what she really is: a ditz. As a baby, the princess (named Medora) 
receives gifts from her fairy godmothers, but misses out on the 
most important gift of all: wisdom. Upon awakening from a cursed 
slumber, she immediately falls in love with a prince and runs away 
with him, to the chagrin of the court. Medley now goes a step fur¬ 
ther by replacing this archetypal princess with another, more empowered model by the name 
of Lady Jain. This “princess” has seen the darker side of happily ever after-one where she gets 
pregnant and beaten by that knight in between armor-shining sessions. She leaves his sorry 
ass and finds herself in Castle Waiting. 

The titular castle has become a safe haven for misfits in the time since Medora left and is 
populated by an assortment of fantastic characters. There are the usual suspects of animal people 
and the like, but also more curious specimens such as Sister Peace, the poker-playing, bearded 
nun. Medley excels at creating amazing, three-dimensional characters and demonstrates this skill 
through innovative flashbacks. Unfortunately, this technique grows frustrating, as one of these 
flashbacks-the one involving Sister Peace-ends up monopolizing almost the entire second 
half of the book. In it, we see Sister Peace as a young girl who, through some genetic fluke, starts 
growing a beard. She finds that men treat her as one of their own, and eventually meets Nessie, 
another girl with the same condition. Unlike Sister Peace, whose appearance has allowed her to 
circumvent the usual trappings of her sex, Nessie has become a celebrity because of her beard. This 
is a fascinating tangent-don’t get me wrong-but so long and involved that it detracts from any 
progress with the main story. This wouldn’t be such a problem if it weren’t for the fact that there 
hasn’t been a new issue of the series since 2003. This collection does include a new story, but it’s 
more of an aside than anything else. The disappointment I felt, however, is only an indication of 
how much I enjoy, and expect a lot from, Medley’s work. (HD) 

$29.95, Linda Medley, Fantagraphics Books, 7563 Lake City Way NE, Seattle, WA http://www.fantagraphics.com/cartcovers/castlew, 
1-56097-747-7 



Angry Youth Comix #10 

The tenth issue of the comic Rolling Stone dubbed 
the “Hot Comic of 2005” features single-panel gags 
lampooning rape, abortion, alternative lifestyles, 
the blind, the obese, and the Holocaust. If that last 
sentence made you giggle, you’re in luck! If not, it’s 
unlikely this rarely amusing comic will have much for 
you. Author Johnny Ryan’s humor, as I see it from 
my admittedly lanky high horse, relies almost solely 
on the reader’s uneasy relationship with the taboo. 
Certainly there are interesting-and funny-ways 


to approach the taboo, but we’re not talking about 
clever manipulation of the psychological partitions 
separating the socially acceptable from the unmen¬ 
tionable here. Angry Youth draws its humor from the 
unthinkable much the same way that naughty words 
elicit involuntary laughter from school children. In 
most instances, the whole of each joke lies in the se¬ 
lection of an alarming scenario: the punch lines tend 
to be obvious or altogether superfluous. After recog¬ 
nizing a Ryan illustration as depicting, for example, a 
man raping and strangling a woman while another 


man looks gleefully on, the reader’s eyes move on 
to the punch line below (presumably spoken by 
the onlooker) “Wow! That’s some nice rapeman- 
ship!”, tacked on so perfunctorily as to suggest that 
Ryan recognized the minimal role it had in the joke’s 
“laugh factor” in the first place. But one reader’s 
offensive schlock is another’s transgressive irrever¬ 
ence. My best guess is that Ryan’s numerous fans find 
something relieving (cathartic?) in such over-the-top 
upheaval of political correctness. Who am I to say? 
Maybe there is something to Ryan’s rendering of the 
unthinkably abject, but ultimately, I can’t get past the 
unsettling issue that his “Spoon-Rapebot” gag only 
works for a reader who finds the idea of a ‘50s sci-fi 
robot raping a woman with a spoon hilarious. (CB) 

$4.95 Johnny Ryan, Fantagraphics Books, 7563 Lake City Way NE, 
Seattle, WA 98115, johnnyr.com 

Bacter-Area 

Basically a catalogue of Keith Jones’s artwork, Bacter- 
Area is largely nonsequential, with a few short comic 
strips thrown in. His detailed, doodly drawings are 
similar (-very similar-) to the work of Marc Bell and Mat 
Brinkman. This book doesn’t add much to what’s already 
available, but if you want to see cool pictures of wrinkled 
creatures weeping into books held by smiling men with 
looping arms, this collection is worth a look. (CD) 

$12.95, Keith Jones, Drawn & Quarterly, P0 Box 48056, Montreal, 
Quebec CANADA H2V 458, www.drawnandquarterly.com 

Buja’s Diary 

A refreshing break from the usual action/romance 
melodrama that often finds its way to the US via 
translated Asian comics, Buja’s Diary is a collection of 
short comic stories that explore historical, philosophi¬ 
cal, and contemporary social issues in Korea through a 
well-developed cast of characters and narratives. Art¬ 
ist and writer Seyong 0 addresses everything from his 
everyday observations to tensions caused by the Japa¬ 
nese occupation of his country, and each story ranges 
from lighthearted to apocalyptic in tone. As with any 
collection of this scale, some stories come across as 
emotionally heavy-handed (“Buja’s Picture Diary”) 
or narratively confusing (“Escape”), but at nearly 300 
pages, there’s plenty of solid work to balance things 
out. The result is a diverse retrospective, providing 
cultural insight and a rich reading experience for those 
previously unfamiliar with Seyong 0’s work. (CD) 

$19.95, Seyong 0, NBM Publishing, www.nbmpublishing.com, 
ISBN 1-56163-448-4 


Crickets #1 

Sammy Harkham has a great sense of pacing¬ 
stretching out strange, sad scenes to make moments 
feel like years. However, this skill seems oddly paired 
with the serial format this book introduces: we barely 
have time to assess the situation in Harkham’s quiet, 
quirky drama before we hit the back cover. Set in the 
Old West, Crickets #1 begins with a mysterious man 
punctured by arrows and a silent giant. Together they 
encounter a father and son set to bury a deceased 
relative, and a little misunderstanding leads to quite 
a scuffle. Harkham’s deceptively simple comics set up 
a subtler sort of suspense than the kind one might 
expect from a serial debut, but it’s effective nonethe¬ 
less. Looking forward to more of this. (CD) 

$3.95, Sammy Harkham, Drawn & Quarterly, P0 Box 48056, Mon¬ 
treal, Quebec CANADA H2V 458, www.drawnandquarterly.com 

Eraser Dust #7 & #8 

These books are like attention deficit disorder giv¬ 
en solid form. It’s fine that the various strips don’t 
follow a larger narrative, but when panels in the 
same strip have nothing to do with one another, a 
reader can start to lose interest. The art is poor, and 
there’s no real dialogue between characters; instead, 
they just sort of blurt things out. Issue #7 comes with 
stickers; issue #8 has a CD. (HD) 

[No price given], RC Johnston, Self-published, 15096 Buena 
Vista Ave., White Rock BC, CANADA V4B1X9 

Frat-Bot and Cod 

Frat-Bot and Cod is a maddeningly short collection of 
18 unrelated one- and two-page comics featuring a 
bizarre and wonderful cast of characters. Despite the 
occasional groaner, the comics are goofy, charming, 
and hilarious, like a 10-year-old cracking himself up 
with made-up knock-knock jokes. This is the kind of 
comic I force on my husband, saying, “You’ve got to 
read this...” You’ve got to read this! (LG) 

$2, Joe Sayers, www.jsayers.com 

Funbelievable Times with Goat and Resty 

An oddball mini documenting the activities of good- 
times buddies Goat (a goat) and Resty (a cat). Their 
misadventures range from the delightfully inexplicable 
(Goat’s use of “laser eye beams,” “vacuum racing,” 
Greco-Roman wrestling) to the topical (run-ins with 
Bush, SUVs, and Scientology). If I were to guess that artist 
Twohig had a cat named Resty, would I be right? (CB) 

$1 or trade, Mike Twohig, 72-1 Meadow Farm South, North Chili, 
NY 14514, www.angelfire.com/ill/miketwohig 
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He Done Her Wrong 

This epic wordless novel was originally published in 
1930, and, at that time, was only the second such effort 
in American history. Unlike the stark expressionistic ef¬ 
forts of wordless novel pioneers like Frans Masereel, Milt 
Gross’s He Done Her Wrong is decidedly unserious. It’s 
stuffed with the same sort of slapstick, sight gags, and 
spastic freakouts that are the hallmark of more contem¬ 
porary comics luminaries such as Sergio Aragones and 
Peter Bagge. The art can occasionally appear as if scrib¬ 
bled in a hurry, but the dashing lines help fuel the madcap 
pacing. Unfortunately, what must have been downright 
outre back in the day will only seem slightly more irrever¬ 
ent than a standard New Yorker cartoon to today’s comics 
readers. Interestingly, Gross may have been better known 
for his playfulness with language, particularly Yiddish- 
isms, than for his renderings. It would have been worth¬ 
while for the publisher to include a few more examples of 
such fare in the introduction. Nevertheless, Fantagraphics 
has, once again, performed a real service by preserving 
an important piece of comics history. (AC) 

$16.95, Milt Gross, Fantagraphics, 7563 Lake City Way NE, Seattle, 
WA 98115, www.fantagraphics.com, ISBN 1-56097-694-2 

Interiorae #1 

Gabriella Giandelli’s touching and surprisingly deep 
comic uses realistic drawings and spare dialogue to 
look at the mundane activities of characters sharing 
one European apartment building through the point 
of view of a ghostly white rabbit. The rabbit morphs 
through their walls, collecting their dreams to feed to a 
basement-dwelling, Jabba the Hutt-looking blob, who 
absorbs the residents’ terrifying ideas and nourishes 
the building the characters share. Besides being an in¬ 
teresting slice of daily life, the comic provides a novel 
answer to the question of what dreams are for. Interio- 
rae, part of the international Ignatz series, is beautiful¬ 
ly printed on heavy stock in an oversized format, with a 
full-color dust jacket. It’s well worth checking out. (LG) 

$7.95, Gabriella Glandelli, Fantagraphics Books, 7563 Lake City 
Way NE, Seattle WA 98115, www.fantagraphics.com 

Japan as Viewed by 17 Creators 

In the late 1990s, French comic artist Frederic Boilet 
moved to Japan in the hopes of starting a new artis¬ 
tic movement within the comics medium. The inten¬ 
tion was to combine the different traits of both French 
and Japanese comics in order to create a new style. The 
movement became known as La Nouvelle Manga, and 
Japan as Viewed by 17 Creators is its latest product. The 
idea behind the anthology was to transplant various 
French artists into different parts of Japan and have 
them create stories reflecting their take on the coun¬ 
try and culture. Then Japanese artists were asked to 
respond with short stories conveying their own feel¬ 
ings about their native surroundings. In the anthology, 
the French artists, being in a strange new land, have a 
lot more to talk about; consequently, the French pieces 
tend to be the strongest. My favorite story is easily 
Nicolas De Crecy’s “The New Gods,” told from the point 
of view of an amorphous mascot in training. Fanfare/ 
Ponent Mon has put out yet another amazing book that 
is completely unlike anything else on the shelf. (HD) 

$25, Frederic Boilet, Fanfare/Ponent Mon, ponentmon.com, 
8-49642-716-1 

King-Cat Comics #65 

Alternating between prose and comic form (and 


throwing in a list and a map, for good measure), 
Porcellino recounts such memories as his band’s first 
out-of-state gig, a road trip to Kansas, and working a 
job assembling frames. Nothing particularly eventful 
happens in these stories; interpretations are mini¬ 
mal, psychological inner workings implied at best, 
and ramifications unmentioned. However, the mat¬ 
ter-of-fact presentation lends a hushed grace to each 
story’s unique exercise in nostalgia-nostalgia not 
for simpler, more innocent times, but simply for that 
one time. Self-contained and concentrated, yet un¬ 
polished and unremarkable, these slight narratives 
are mild joys in themselves, coming off the page 
with the intimacy, immediacy, and guileless ease of 
anecdotes exchanged between friends. But their ge- 
nius-their miracle almost-lies in Porcellino’s knack 
for incidentally conjuring the reader’s own long-ne¬ 
glected stories, for sparking fresh enthusiasm for the 
banal and not-so-banal details of the lives of the 
reader’s own acquaintances. His wide-eyed embrace 
of life and of memories as an unending collection of 
fascinating and, sometimes, defining vignettes is 
irresistible and, even better, infectious. Fundamen¬ 
tally, this is memoir at its best. (CB) 

$3, John Porcellino, PO Box 170535, San Francisco, CA 94117, 
www.king-cat.net 

King-Cat Comics No. #66 

John Porcellino treats issue # 66 of his sparsely 
drawn comic with a gentle, quiet touch. What this 
slim volume lacks in story and conflict, it makes up 
for in mood. The comic casts a meditative gaze at 
ephemeral, ordinary moments-a perfect afternoon 
of playing football in the yard with all the kids in the 
neighborhood, taking a snowy hike in the woods. The 
overall effect is one of wonder. (LG) 

$3, John Porcellino, PO Box 170535, San Francisco, CA 94117, 
www.king-cat.net 

Love and Rockets, Vol. 2, #15 

It can be a little disconcerting to grow old in tandem 
with the characters from one of your favorite comics. 
It must be even stranger still when those characters 
are your very own creations. Perhaps that’s why 
Jaime Hernandez’s contributions to this issue are 
so steeped in nostalgia. Now that his characters are 
older, much of the drama-at least in this issue-is 
in retrospect. For instance, Hopey, the formerly 
punked-out sprite, seems to have settled into her job 
as a teacher. But when she encounters one student’s 
parent, who might remember her from her scenester 
days, she becomes fearful that her past may once 
again intrude upon the present. Meanwhile, Ray still 
finds a way to fixate on his distant past with Mag¬ 
gie, even at a comic-book convention. Though these 
characters have amassed roughly 25 years of history, 
newcomers to L&R should have no problem finding 
themselves absorbed by Jaime’s work. The same 
cannot be said of Gilbert’s work, which, although 
every bit as rich as Jaime’s work in terms of art and 
character, is vastly more detailed. Gilbert’s storylines 
span at least three generations and involve so many 
different couplings that even a longtime reader can 
be foggy on certain plot points. Gilbert’s stories 
might be best described as surrealistic telenovelas, 
and his contribution to this issue is certainly in ac¬ 
cordance with that, as the lisping, buxom supervixen 


Fritz finds that her curves are the only thing that can 
revive a catatonic monk. (Don’t ask!) (AC) 

$4.50, Jaime & Gilbert Hernandez, Fantagraphics, 7563 Lake City 
Way NE, Seattle, WA 98115, www.fantagraphics.com 

Luba: The BookofOfelia 

The latest collection of post-Palomar Luba stories 
opens with a two-page spread of all the characters 
contained within, along with brief biographies. If 
you’ve never picked up a Love & Rockets comic, you’ll 
soon realize that you might be in over your head. 
After all, Gilbert Hernandez has been telling Luba’s 
stories for over twenty years, and, at this point, you 
can’t help but feel the weight of all that history. The 
Love & Rockets world is basically a giant soap opera 
where things are always going on but nothing ever 
seems to actually happen. The stories jump all over 
the place, constantly changing characters and time 
frames. There’s lots of soul searching and a little of 
the absurd to keep things interesting. Everybody is 
screwing everybody else, to the point where family 
relations start to get confusing. Luba herself is pretty 
absent from this volume, the focus being instead 
the adventures of her two sisters and her children. 
What keeps these books going is Hernandez’s unique 
sense of humanity. There’s one strip where Hector 
is walking down the street after a night of drinking 
when he sees a snail and stops to consider its plight. 
He soon sympathizes with it, giving it a hardy “bon 
voyage” as it slowly crawls away. If you’re looking to 
start reading Love & Rockets, there are better places 
to start than here. If you’re already a fan then you’ve 
probably committed this book to memory by now. 
(HD) 

$22.95, Gilbert Hernandez, Fantagraphics Books, 7563 Lake City 
Way NE, Seattle, WA 98115, fantagraphics.com, 1-56097-699-3 

Recidivist #3 

In the third and final issue of Recidivist, artist Zak Sally 
carries haunting images from piece to piece via a se¬ 
ries of vaguely interlocking stories. Featuring bold and 
black-saturated lines, his artwork creates a bleak mood 
that resonates unrelentingly. Sally presents some in¬ 
credibly disturbing scenarios: a man holding his wife 
prisoner in the basement, and a disgusted surgeon 
who walks out of the operating room after lobbing 
spit into the opened belly of his patient. While the seg¬ 
ments are all emotionally evocative, their message is 
frustratingly unclear. Trying to absorb this gorgeously 
produced little book left me needing a drink. (LG) 

$15, Zak Sally, www.lamano21.com 

The Super-Scary Monster Show #3 

It’s clear that The Super-Scary Monster Show, published 
by Amazelnk (the children’s imprint of Slave Labor 
Graphics), is intended to provide hip parents with a 
children’s comic alternative that isn’t utterly tooth¬ 
less. Unfortunately, this cutely rendered comic’s feeble 
attempts at edgy humor fall flat. Though characters 
like the squid monster, Carl Cthulu, are infinitely more 
charming than say, Barney, those who appreciate SLG 
for comics like Evan Dorkin’s distempered dairy charac¬ 
ters Milk & Cheese will want to steer clear of this. (AC) 

$2.95, Landry Walker & Eric Jones, SLG Publishing, www.slav- 
elabor.com 

Tales Designed to Thrizzle #2 

“Are You Tired of Portraits Where the Eyes Move?” 


poses an ad in Michael Kupperman’s brilliant Tales 
Designed to Thrizzle, “Then Write to Eisnomove for 
a Free Catalogue. You Can Stare at These Portraits for 
Hours—Their Eyes Don’t Move!” Such mock ads are 
just one side-splitting feature of this well-rounded 
collection; it also contains short strips spoofing 
vintage modes of comic storytelling (“How to Rec¬ 
ognize Different Kinds of Trees and the Criminals 
Behind Them”), and longer strips that—just when 
they seem about to dive headlong into completely 
absurdity-take a Dadaist turn by playing up the 
ridiculousness even further. For instance, in "The 
Adventures of the Secret Knight,” Merlin searches for 
a young boy to don his knight’s suit of armor, only 
to discover that the boy he chooses is a spoiled brat, 
unskilled at catching bank robbers. Merlin wants to 
cheer himself up, and what better way than his fa¬ 
vorite Ham Banana Rolls?! The last panel contains his 
“famous” recipe. Although Tales lacks any real nar¬ 
rative continuity, the reader will likely be forgiving, 
since the jumble of material is consistent in wit and 
artistic execution. A regular contributor to such pub¬ 
lications as The New Yorker and The Believer, Kupper- 
man is adept at drawing in a range of styles. If only 
he’d hurry up and make more issues: the world needs 
morethrizzles! (LP) 

$4.50, Michael Kupperman, Fantagraphics Books, 7563 Lake City 
Way NE, Seattle, WA, 98115, www.fantagraphics.com 

The Time Machine: A Maze Comic 

The reader chooses his or her own adventures in 
this “maze” comic (so-named because, as creator 
Joe Sayers explains, “ ‘Choose Your Own Adventure’ 
is a registered trademark”), and the overall journey 
is a charming one. Featuring spare drawings-our 
protagonist is a simple earthling with an oblong 
head—and spare dialogue, the average adventure 
in The Time Machine is eight panels in length. As he 
time travels, our oblong-headed hero focuses mainly 
on the pursuit of cheeseburgers and hot dogs. He also 
gets stuck working at Alternate Universe Cupcake Co., 
visits Prehistoric Adventure Theme Park, and solicits 
a robot caveman to be his butler. A slim comic with 
plenty of imagination. (LP) 

[No price given], Joe Sayers, www.joesayers.com 

We Are On Our Own 

As a young girl, still unaware of the meaning of 
death when her dog is taken from her by Nazi 
mandate, Miriam Katin experienced the 1944 inva¬ 
sion of Budapest from a uniquely naive viewpoint, 
on display in her first graphic novel We Are On Our 
Own. The pencil lines are sketchy and sometimes 
harsh, but occasional panels are rendered in such 
intricate detail the payoff of the unkempt and frus¬ 
tratingly harried medium is ultimately worthwhile. 
Her growth on the run with her mother, set against 
the most significant historical events of the last cen¬ 
tury—and one of the most depicted-are simplified 
and made serene, yet remain fresh and engaging 
at every turn. As Katin’s first graphic novel follow¬ 
ing a full animation career, We Are On Our Own is 
an important and fresh example of a form too often 
dominated by less mature artists. (AEM) 

$19.95, Miriam Katin, Dawn & Quarterly 1-896597203 
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A bout our reviews: We make every attempt to review all the zines (or magazines) we receive, as long as they are released independently. However, despite our best efforts, not every zine ends up in here for a myriad of reasons. The zines to the 
left on the opening page-the ones with the magazine cover reproduced-are designated as “lead” reviews by the reviewer. That means it’s a zine that really stands out for them this time around. But it certainly doesn’t mean that the many 
other zines reviewed aren’t good. Finally, if a reviewer doesn’t like your zine, it’s just one person’s opinion, so don’t freak out. We’re sure you put a good deal of work into your project and that alone is worth some congratulations! 

This issue’s reviewers are: Abbie Amadio (AJA), Joe Biel (JB), Ari Charney (AC), Vincent Chung (VC), Andrew Mall (AM), Liz Mason (LM), Brian Moss (BM) Edited by Laura Pearson 


Foulweather #1 

Foulweether is a surprisingly polished, semi-serious journal of political 
opinion. Publisher and editor Pete Lewis is a Welsh expat living in the 
United States who previously published the zine Coming to Amerike. 
While there is plenty of compelling content in this inaugural issue, 
Lewis chose to open with a colleague’s meditation on his national iden¬ 
tity as an American. What could have been an interesting exploration 
of the tension between individualism and assimilation devolves into 
a lengthy screed about how the writer feels oppressed by seemingly every American institu¬ 
tion. Thankfully, the remaining contributions are far more thoughtful, if no less opinionated. 
His review of Gillo Pontecorvo’s 1966 faux documentary The Bottle of Algiers -a film about the 
Algerian resistance to the French occupation-is unusual in that it is more concerned with provid¬ 
ing historical context than mere film criticism. And Lewis has a somewhat unique perspective on 
this movie, since he had a taste of the colonial lifestyle during his adolescence in Bahrain. While 
Lewis is sympathetic to the struggle depicted in this film, unlike other reviewers, he’s not afraid 
to note the irony that the very same political group behind Algeria’s liberation is today regarded 
as a brutal authoritarian regime. Lesser intellectual lights would simply dismiss or overlook such 
inconvenient turns of history. 

The review serves as an appropriate prologue to his “Confessions of a Guilty Expat” wherein 
he describes his adolescence as a British expat living in Bahrain. He begins with a requisite over¬ 
view of geography and demographics before describing the insulated world expats occupy at their 
“expat-only beaches and private sports and sailing clubs,” all the while oblivious to the “devastat¬ 
ing human rights problem that existed right in front of them.” Of course, he and his rebellious teen 
friends did everything possible to pierce that expat bubble, as he describes hitching rides with 
Saudis eager to trade drugs for the possibility of meeting Western women, skateboarding at night 
under “glowing neon signs and towering mosques,” and, of course, spending the night in a Bah¬ 
raini jail. In these instances of youthful delinquency, Lewis admits that he occasionally engaged in 
the very sort of expat loutish behavior that today would earn his ire: getting drunk and shouting 
obscenities about Islam on a crowded street or trying to score drugs in a Shi’a village. Lewis’s politi¬ 
cal awakening began at university, and was furthered when, on a subsequent trip back to Bahrain, 
he witnessed the brutal suppression of a village at the hands of local security forces. For this article 
alone, Foulweether is well worth seeking out, and Lewis’s website is a convenient, well-designed 
portal to his variegated zine, blog, and novel projects. (AC) 

[No price given], Pete Lewis, www.foulweatherpress.com 



Angina Monologues 

Here I am on a Saturday afternoon, in a bourgeois 
independent cafe, reviewing a zine called the An¬ 
gina Monologues by Paul M Davis. It’s a print col¬ 
lection mainly of blog writings, unfinished personal 
zines, and a pseudo-intellectual introduction (he 


promises to keep it interesting with intermittent 
vulgarity—Fuck/n' A!). I’m drinking bourbon and 
apple cider, feeling a surly, but passive violence to 
the fleece-wearing guy next to me. I hate him: he 
has the same haircut as mid-‘90s Bon Jovi. I return 
to the zine-a collection of observational writings 


where little actually happens, though somehow it’s 
2500 descriptive words long—mostly just Paul com¬ 
plaining condescendingly about everyone around 
him. Shit, Bon Jovi next to me writes in a journal he 
probably bought at Border’s! No doubt he’s brag¬ 
ging about his money and materialistic lifestyle of 
Audi cars, audiophile stereos, and silicon-infested 
women. As I continue reading this incredibly spite¬ 
ful zine about hating strangers, I’m hoping that a 
catfight will erupt between the two rich ladies in 
front of me. They’re discussing purses. It’s petty 
pointlessness about a privileged commodity. How 
did we get so full of self-righteous cynicism? I blame 
blog culture. (VC) 

Anginamonologues.blogspot.com, wamingsignrecords@gm 
aii.com 

Arthur #21 

Arthur exists in the perfect punk-rock utopia that 
Punk Planet embraces-an independent DIY ethos 
rooted in subcultural participation-and pushes it 
into the broader world. What’s striking about the 
zine is its smooth capability to bridge the gap be¬ 
tween this ethos and a higher cultural sophistication, 
as is perfectly epitomized by the inclusion of such 
contributors as Thurston Moore and Ian Svenonious. 
This issue has an incredible article profiling Tav Flaco, 
a delightfully blasphemous essay by Douglas Rush- 
koff, and interviews with musicians Pearls & Brass 
and Delia Gonzalez & Gavin Russom. (VC) 

Free, 3408 Appleton Street, Los Angeles, CA 90039, www.ar- 
thurmag.com 

Bats!, Issue B 

Bats! is a Belgium-based zine focused primarily 
on hardcore and metal happenings. The second is¬ 
sue includes thorough interviews with Turmoil, the 
Blinding Light, Forensics and comic-book artist Nate 
Powell, as well as introspective commentaries from 
both editors. The back section features reviews lim¬ 
ited, with few exceptions, to the previously men¬ 
tioned genres. The collaborative duo responsible for 
Bats! proves they’re capable of solid writing, but the 
design and layout are the zine’s strong points. Even 
readers indifferent to the textual content will enjoy 
flipping through Bats!, as the illustrations, layout, 
and included bonus postcards create a remarkable 
aesthetic. Nicely done. (BM) 

$2.50 plus postage, Steynstraat 236,2660 Hoboken, BELGIUM, 
www.batsmag.com 


Big Hands #2 

Big Hands often fails in the sense that the dramatized 
recollecting of touring and limp “countercultural” liv¬ 
ing is romanticized and portrayed as something far 
more rebellious and important than it is. Residing 
in a punk-house basement, sustaining yourself with 
cheap beer and stolen gas station coffee, and hop¬ 
ping buses are often signifying traits of a youthful in¬ 
dividual who lives with a little more fervor and free¬ 
dom than the rest of the worker bees, but it doesn’t 
necessarily denote preacher-worthiness in the daring 
land of non-conformists. Aaron’s self-important hyp¬ 
ing of semi-normalcy often overshadows his strong 
command of the English language. However, there 
are certain moments of brilliant juvenile pop-cul¬ 
ture deliverance that make me want to keep an eye 
on this particularly articulate zinemaker... “like an 
ill-fated game of Tetris, where your block structure is 
fucked and there’s nothing you can do about it but 
sit back for the last moments and let the game play 
itself, helplessly watching the blocks pile up before 
epileptic flashes signal ‘game over’.” (BM) 

Big Hands c/o Aaron, 1104 Imperial Rd. Carry, NC 27511 

Binge and Purge #2 

New York-based Binge and Purge is a Xerox print 
dedicated to the pursuit of all things heavy, with an 
emphasis on the independent forms. The second is¬ 
sue is faulted by a generally structured Prowler in¬ 
terview (i.e. what are your influences?, how did you 
form?, so forth and so on), but the atypical High on 
Fire interview-which reads more like a subjective 
biographical synopsis on Matt Pike than a ques- 
tion-and-response piece-as well as the potently 
opinionated survey data on gender bias in hardcore 
and metal, make it worth the read. Get your learn 
on. (BM) 

[No price given], 543 45th St., Apt. 1, Brooklyn, NY 11220, www. 
bingeandpurge.net 

Captain Howdy Mystery Zine 

The editor admits that she couldn’t decide whether 
to focus on the crafty or the occult, which explains 
this zine’s charming thematic jumble. Some efforts 
strain our indulgence, such as the comic attempt to 
link the Ouija board with the Internet ("Surf the Oui- 
ja-net!”), as well as her dream diary and accompa¬ 
nying dream dictionary. Nevertheless, the tribute to 
Vincent Price-a round-up of some of his best quotes 
and a recipe for Chinese Chicken from his unlikely 
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cookbook—is both hilarious and macabre. Captain 
Howdy even flirts with the highbrow by exploring 
Italo Calvino’s modern tales of fantasy. On the next 
page, the editor’s sense of whimsy reasserts itself 
with instructions and a template for making a scary 
mask from a brown paper bag. But the best craft fea¬ 
ture is easily the pictorial guide to creating your very 
own shrunken-apple head, or what she dubs “Mr 
Stabpullhead.” (AC) 

$4 plus postage, Kerry Ann Lee, PO Box 14562, Kilbirnie, Wel¬ 
lington, NEW ZEALAND, hmsb@bigfoot.com 

Dagger#37 

An ambitious black-and-white newsprint zine 
from Portland, Dagger is abundant with interviews 
(Thurston Moore, Jad Fair, etc.) and reviews. There’s 
a standout piece on good riffs in rock music, but, in 
general, Dagger doesn’t cover much territory. Over¬ 
all, a generic zzzzzzine. (LM) 

$2 ($3.50 ppd), Dagger c/o Tim Hinely, PO Box 820102, Portland, 
OR 97282-1102, www.indiepages.com/dagger 

Demon of Lesbos, Vols.1-6 

This is six zines worth of “almost fiction” that read 
more like a not very good book. I found the story 
hard to follow, as characters drop in and drop out, but 
the gist is that the protagonist becomes a Christian, 
then, bit by bit, comes out of the closet. The author 
used to play drums for the Haggard, Cadalaca, and 
the Lookers. Not the worst read, but I wouldn’t have 
any qualms about getting my six hours back. (LM) 

$2, STS, PO Box 40821, Portland, OR 97240 

Drawings #1 

More a comix anthology than a zine, Drawings #1 
compiles some nice pieces from various artists. It’s 
nothing too major; in fact, the cover is probably the 
best part, what with there being a four-legged ani¬ 
mal with a TV for a head. There are no artist biogra¬ 
phies, but I did recognize Dash Shaw from Love Eats 
Brains. Overall, Drawings is kind of experimental and 
borders on becoming an artist’s book, which is prob¬ 
ably how it ended up in the zine section. (LM) 

$4 ppd, www.frlendsandrelatlvesrecords.com/catalog.php 

The Ghost of Vincent Van Gogh 

A poorly written story of three Stoners who commit 
suicide after eating what they believe is part of Van 
Gogh’s ear, this whole zine reads like a high-school 
creative writing exercise. Random anti-establish¬ 
ment clip art litters a pulp fiction story that has an 
explicit anti-drug slant (getting stoned and ingest¬ 
ing unknown substances will get you killed). What’s 
with the mixed messages? Clearly a first-timer, the 
creator of this zine could benefit from a little layout 
know-how, thus preventing four pages at the end 
filled with poorly-Xeroxed candid photographs and 
Chinese fortunes. (AM) 

$3, Steven Foster, 63 N. Michigan, Muskegon Ml 49442, www. 
freewebs.com/svenorin 

Griot #4 

Brian Deller is an aging Columbus punk writing per¬ 
sonal anecdotes and observations about the capital 
of Ohio. It’s not local color, per se, but simply an 
intimate portrait from someone who frequents the 
couch at the Legion of Doom. These slices of life 
could be anywhere; just switch the names of the 
coffeeshops and the record stores, and it’s Olym¬ 


pia, Washington. Brian’s life is dotted with colorful 
characters, used effectively to articulate varying 
perceptions. The stories are a little too introspective 
to make grandiose insights on life, but their whimsy 
and wit take on the intimacy of a close friend. The 
issue includes Defiance, Ohio (the band), tattoos, a 
New Year’s kiss, and a poignant piece on transcend¬ 
ing punk’s aesthetics. (VC) 

Trade, 2 stamps, or postage money, Brian Deller, 369 E. 15th Ave., 
Columbus, OH 43201, ieatfood123@hotmail.com 

I Hate This Part of Texas #5 

The cover and the contents of this zine survived the 
NOLA flood, and that’s a good thing. This is hands- 
down one of my favorite zines. Issue #5 covers drag 
shows, and strangely, this theme ties in well to John 
Gerken’s musings on his job teaching grade school 
students how to fix bicycles. Growing curious about 
his effeminate manner and such accessories as his 
pink belt, the kids inquire about his sexuality. Gerken, 
now in a forum to educate the students on such mat¬ 
ters, fumbles in an attempt to educate without cross¬ 
ing boundaries. Truly a lesson in tolerance, as well 
as the role of the post-punk in education, I Hate This 
Part of Texas is worth any price. (JB) 

$2, John Gerken, PO Box 791639, New Orleans, LA 70179 

Junktown#6 

What does a move from Denver to Dallas mean for 
a vegetarian who revels in his own irresponsibil¬ 
ity? Lots of mice hunting, for one-those vermin 
won’t leave the house on their own, especially in 
the winter. Oh, and the death by neglect (freezing, 
to be cold about it) of the previous owner’s pet 
chicken. The son of a hunter, Weston Wilson justi¬ 
fies the carnage around him with a “live and let 
die” philosophy. Although his obsession with writ¬ 
ing an oeuvre of work doesn’t jive with his pro¬ 
fessed inability to actually accomplish anything, 
the internal conflict presented certainly makes for 
good reading. (AM) 

$2 or trade, Weston Wilson, 1344 Kalamath St., Denver CO 80204 
junktownjacket@hotmail.com 

Kissoff #11 

In the intro, Chris Kiss says that this issue’s theme is 
coping strategies, but what he addresses in his sto¬ 
ries are not so much specific ordeals to cope with 
but rather the typical challenges that arise in simply 
dealing with daily life. Friends call in the middle of 
dinner in need of a kind ear; blue-collar workers 
and crust punks share a rare moment of solidar¬ 
ity-contemplating joblessness over morning coffee 
and cigarettes on the front porch. These everyday 
occurrences connect lives, reminding the reader 
that everyone has these same thought, ideals, and 
conflicts. (AM) 

$3 or trade, Chris Kiss, 301-151 Metcalfe St., Ottawa, ON, CANADA 
K2P1N8 

Last Hours #12 

An extensive, professional-looking punk music rag 
from the UK, Last Hours reads like a cheaper version 
of Punk Planet. Interviews feature bands like Rainer 
Maria, the Gossip, and Behind Enemy Lines, among 
others. The zine also includes the standard activist- 
article fare: current issues in anarchism, protests 
against a commercial-arms dealer, global warming, 


and yet another perspective on the Killer Coke move¬ 
ment. Personal columns, record reviews, and zine 
reviews round out this zine, and with a well-written 
with a clean layout and slick cover, Last Hours covers 
all the bases. All in all, a decent resource. (AM) 

D1.50, PO Box 382,456-458 The Strand, London UNITED KINGDOM 
WC2R ODZ, www.lasthours.org.uk 

Letter X #5 

Ah, finally a creative writing journal that doesn’t 
bore me to tears! Letter X features short stories, 
even shorter stories (“flash fiction”), poetry, and 
personal essays. My favorites are the short stories: 
Phil Vas’s “Silky Manners” lampoons the intersec¬ 
tion of celebrity culture and vehement anti-ter¬ 
rorism rhetoric, while Steve Barker’s “Friday Night 
Parking” deals with the frustrating, all-too-famil- 
iar task of trying to find a parking spot after a long 
week at work. The poems also work well here, as 
they touch on familiar subjects without resorting to 
condescension. Particular standouts include Rocco 
Lungariello’s “Blonde Bangs and Extra Cigarettes” 
and Brian McGuigan “a poem for shitty gifts.” Fi¬ 
nally, there’s Melanie Poliak’s smart personal essay 
about the ridiculousness of buying in bulk. Honestly, 
who needs a 10 lb jar of pickles?! Letter X also in¬ 
cludes a short feature on Robert Pollard’s poetry, as 
well as illustrations and comics throughout. Recom¬ 
mended. (AM) 

$3 / $10 annual subscription (4 issues), Amy Christian, 3518 Fre¬ 
mont Ave N #526, Seattle WA 98103, www.letterXmag.com 

Long Ago And Right Now: An Audiozine About 
San Francisco 

Long Ago And Right Now collects personal stories, 
historical retellings, and interviews from artists with 
a common bond-San Francisco. This double-disc au¬ 
diozine does a successful job in bringing together dif¬ 
ferent sources-from interviews with street vendors 
to friends telling idiosyncratic memories of the city 
and its neighborhoods. Though more entertaining 
to those familiar with the ins and outs of San Fran¬ 
cisco, Long Ago And Right Now spurs the nostalgia 
felt for any city in which personal identity is tied to 
place. (AJA) 

$10,3288 21st St. #79, San Francisco, CA 94110 

Mishap #20 

Eugene, Oregon's own Ryan Mishap writes with 
a burning sense of conviction and honesty rarely 
found in the flooded world of politicized zine-mak- 
ing. The twentieth issue of Mishap begins with a 
streaming non-linear expose of political critique, 
memoir, and being a living contradiction of cyni¬ 
cism and hope. The centralized piece in the issue 
consists of informative interviews with the founders 
of Hungry Ghost Records, Nowhere Records, Prank 
Records, and Communication Media on the defining 
attributes and guidelines (if applicable) of a DIY ex¬ 
istence. Spanning genres, Mishap also includes short 
fiction pieces, travelogues, excerpts from political 
lectures and speeches, and a courageously extro¬ 
verted narrative on the loss of family members. 
Whether in storytelling or activist inspiration, Mis¬ 
hap acts as an undertow. The density and amount of 
varied information could be seen as overwhelming 
or intimidating, but considering the zine’s level of 
diversity and Ryan’s personable qualities, every¬ 


one will likely be drawn into something within its 
75 pages. (BM) 

$4 ppd or trade, PO Box 5841 Eugene, OR 97405 

Monotone (Audio) Zine #1 

Monotone is a 17 year-old’s compilation CD of other 
people’s music that helps him get out of feeling in a 
rut when he plans his future. I’m split about this be¬ 
ing a zine, but someone curating their favorite popu¬ 
lar indie tracks for strangers is charming. While I like 
his selections, I hope in the future Francisco includes 
songs from his own band.(JB) 

$2, My Dog Brownie, 13909 Lefloss Ave Norwalk, CA 90650 

Ms. Films DIY Guide to Film & Video, 3 rd edition 

Ms. Films is a non-profit organization dedicated to 
empowering women and girls through access to 
media and media-making. This DIY guide is a thick, 
wire-bound tome of essential information intended 
to educate and enlighten. There’s everything from 
practical advice on getting a film shown at a festi¬ 
val and scriptwriting basics to a glossary of techni¬ 
cal terms. Additionally, there’s content-based advice 
on developing creative ideas. The guide functions as 
a valuable education, as it not only addresses the 
hows of the medium, but also touches on the whys. 
The contributors are varied-some more helpful than 
others-but regardless, this tool will help aspiring 
filmmakers’ ideas come to fruition. (VC) 

$6, Parcell Press, c/o Taylor Ball, 428 Hunter Street, Fredricks- 
burg, VA 22401, www.parcelpress.com 

On Vacation (With My Amazing Neighbors) 

A zine based on exactly what the title suggests, On 
Vacation features stories that are mature in clarity 
and revelation, despite that they’re told from the 
perspective of a young boy. The zine is well-writ¬ 
ten and the incidents depicted are entertaining and 
disturbing, making them perfect zine material. I just 
hope my friend Billy or his weird friend Taco didn’t 
write this zine. (JB) 

$1, Loop 3024 W. Georgia Grdn, Chicago, IL 60618 

Publick Occurances #5 

I got all the way through this zine in .02 seconds and 
thought, “Hmm, looks like this guy drew likenesses 
of old photos he found at some old vintage photo 
booth.” Then I put it together based on his descrip¬ 
tion at the back-that they’re his renderings of old 
yearbook photos. In this case, the yearbook is from 
1956. Comes with a sticker! (LM) 

[No price given]. Danny Martin, 3407 E. Camden #1, Tucson, AZ 
85716, bullmooseallstar@yahoo.com 

The Punk Pagan #3 

Mixing punk, politics, and paganism, this prisoner- 
authored zine is animatedly written by zinester Mi¬ 
chael, who, though imprisoned, is hardly apathetic. 
His writing is hopeful and from the gut, whether he’s 
taking on politics or relating childhood experiences. 
His style can be a bit choppy, but it has a lot of per¬ 
sonality, and the incorporation of paganism into the 
mix sets it apart from standard zine fare. (AJA) 

[Free], Punk Pagan Pub., PO Box 282, Manville, Rl 02838 

Signal to Noise #40 

This journal of improvised and experimental music is 
actually closer to a magazine than a zine, but some¬ 
times it’s a fine line, if y’know what I mean. There’s 
more than just stuff about laptop bleep-bleep-blop- 
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blop feedback “projects” here; both cello concertos 
and Phish get mentioned. (LM) 

$4.95, PO Box 585, Winooski, VT 05404 

Slug #207 

Despite my efforts to approach it in a positive way, 
Slug has no redeemable qualities. In fact, I can’t even 
see any Punk Pldnet readers being inclined to read 
this ad-driven, sexist swill that provides a skewed 
perspective of goings-on in Salt Lake City, while 
completely ignoring most anything worthwhile. The 
articles are incomplete, inaccurate, and poorly writ¬ 
ten, not to mention irrelevant. (JB) 

Free, 351 Pierpont Ave. Ste. 4B, Salt Lake City, UT 84101 

Sugar Needle #28 

This long-running zine reviews candy from around 
the world. Need I say more? Get the true story be¬ 
hind Kit Kat flavors that only exist in Japan, e.g. 
Canadian maple syrup and red wine! (I’m tempted 
to get in touch with their Japanese contact just to 
try it myself.) Stay away from the Malaysian Tour¬ 
ist bar (“a hollow wafer bar with milk cream cen¬ 
ter”) and the Argentine Rockets (similar to peanut 
M&Ms but with a decidedly rocky taste), but check 
out the various Asian dried fish snack products. 
The zine is rounded out by an interview with Amy 
Sedaris, suggestions for candy games, and zine 
reviews. A fun read-too bad it didn’t come with 
samples. (AM) 

$2 or trade, Corina Fastwolf, P0 Box 66835 Portland OR 97290, 
cfastwolf@hotmail.com 

Tazewell’s Favorite Eccentric #2 

The second issue of Tazewell’s Favorite Eccentric 
discusses the fragility of mortality, a missed and 
lost relationship, and a brief drive and reminis¬ 
cence through the author’s hometown. Sarah Rose 
seems to be going through states of transition but 
keeps churning out zines to document her feelings, 
thoughts, and experiences. (JB) 

$1 +1 stamp / trade, Sarah Rose, PO Box 816 N. Tazewell, VA 
24630 

Trying #3 

This zine documents the writer’s move from upstate 
New York to Portland, Oregon, including the result¬ 
ing dissolution of his relationship with his girlfriend. 
Despite the fact that it’s largely handwritten in a mix 
of lowercase and capitals replete with atrocious mis¬ 
spellings, the writer has still managed to assemble 
an understated but compelling account of his tran¬ 
sition. His writing works best when it’s simple and 
direct, unhindered by the occasionally clumsy use of 
larger words. His narrative begins in earnest during 
his interminable train ride across the United States. 
Unfortunately, the travelogue is broken up by the 
occasional prose poem, which tricks the reader, at 
first, into thinking it’s a continuation of the narra¬ 
tive. But other digressions are more rewarding, such 
as his anxious rumination on tooth pain and cavities: 
“(I) leave the dentist’s office with whiter bicuspids 
and fresher breath, but as soon as (my) feet hit the 
sidewalk (I’m) instantly convinced of the need for a 
root canal.” (AC) 

[No price given], dominic@bust.com 

Typical Girls: Two Stories 

Jennifer Whiteford’s stories of childhood friendship, 
love, and disappointment are familiar, relatable, and 


even sweet. The first story is written in a straight¬ 
forward style, unlike the second story, which uses 
analogy to parallel narrative and is more disjointedly 
put together. Her descriptive writing comes together 
nicely, and the themes of Typical Girls are universally 
communicated. (AJA) 

[No price given], Jennifer Whiteford, www.matildazine.org 

Unapologetic Choice: A Radical Abortion and 
Reproductive Rights Journal #1 

Unapologetic Choice is a montage of articles, testi¬ 
monies, stories, slogans, songs, historical informa¬ 
tion, etc., relating to abortion. The author rarely gives 
her written opinion on the subject matter, instead 
letting her compilation of information do the talking. 
It is a very informative zine-sensitive to, and pas¬ 
sionate about, its subject matter. Put together with a 
sense of urgency, Unapologetic Choice is inspiring in 
further reminding us of the horrors of criminalizing 
abortion. (AJA) 

$3 US / $5 int. / Free to prisoners & residents of states or coun¬ 
tries where abortion is illegal, Choice, c/o Unbound Books, PO 
Box 08428, Chicago, IL 60608, unapologetic_choice@yahoo. 
com 

Unfurnished Rooms (To Die In) 

The writer behind this collection of poems and 
confessional sketches has imbibed a bit too much 
Bukowski. Still, throw in enough sex, piss, vomit, 
and self-loathing, and what would otherwise be 
a dull post-break-up lament becomes fairly en¬ 
tertaining. One highlight includes a reminiscence 
involving a potential hook-up vomiting all over 
the narrator’s rug, leaving him in a drunken stu¬ 
por hunched over the “intestinal goop” and con¬ 
templating an exploratory lick. Another anecdote 
describes the narrator, who in the midst of wal- 
. lowing in self-pity and regret, is visited by a co¬ 
worker named Misery, who offers to console him 
with a perfunctory handjob. Sadly, the narrator is 
in such an anxious state that he refuses her charity. 
The author seems to have writerly pretensions (the 
Baudelaire quote is certainly a clue), but it would 
be a lot more interesting if he occasionally moved 
beyond the scatological. (AC) 

$2.50, B Alan Ellis, www.stjckfiguredlstro.com 

You Idiot #4 

Nate takes this issue as an opportunity to openly 
mock god and Christians who believe Christian rock 
and Harry Potter are products of Satan. In fact, this 
whole issue is dedicated mostly to Satan, and it’s 
quite educational and entertaining. Great writing 
in the sense of classic zines like Murder Can Be Fun, 
Thrift Score, and Guinea Pig Zero! (JB) 

$2 Nate Gangelhoff, PO Box 8995 Minneapolis, MN 55408 

Zine Workshop 

The IPRC organization in Portland offers self-pub¬ 
lishers access to resources for doing their own 
projects, and this is another helpful aid. Subtitled 
Resources and Information On Publishing It Your¬ 
self, this zine is exactly what it professes itself to be. 
Helpful sections include: how to paste up a zine, how 
to reproduce it, zine-trading etiquette, and lists of 
distributors and stores that sell zines. Well-written 
and helpful. (LM) 

$2, Independent Publishing Resource Center, 917 SW Oak St #218, 
Portland, OR 97205, www.iprc.org 


BOOKS 

Edited by Joe Meno 

Manstealing for Fat Girls 
Michelle Embree 

Soft Skull Press 

In this fast-moving, poignant, hilarious recreation of high-school 
:p & v misery, we meet 16-year-old Angie, unlucky enough to be, in her 
'9^ Aunt Jean’s words, “sensitive and willful "She is teased at school 

v /, jg|, j both for being (sort of) overweight and because her best friend, 
gutsy, indomitable Shelby, is a lesbian. The pair enact revenge on 
HH " their tormenters in subtle, underhand ways-drawing pictures of 
football jocks sodomizing one another with candy canes-but when Angie dares to confront 
the worst of them, Mindy Overton, and actually succeeds in humiliating her, she finds herself 
facing the kind of revenge that could place her and her friends into real danger. 

The dictatorship of the pretty people is shown in its cruelty to be as complex, vio¬ 
lent and dangerous as anything Pinochet or Amin could come up with. Manstedling for Fat 
Girls moves like a fireworks display, bombarding the reader with scene after mesmerizing 
scene; not one word is wasted. The characters-even the nasty ones-are fearlessly hu¬ 
man in their complexity. Michelle Embree has recreated the world of high-school in a way 
that is unapologetic and absolutely real, from the effortless dialogue to the honesty of the 
narrative voice. -Penelope McKimm 


The Death ofWisdem 

Lazio Borsai 
Nothingmoments Publishing 

In The Death of Wisdem, Laszlo Borsai gives a semi- 
autobiographical account of a dark journey through 
adolescence in Strawdonia, a town where anything 
can and does happen. We follow him through a 
seemingly endless cast of friends and lovers as he 
jumps from one unbelievable circumstance to the 
next, and whether he’s reeling on ecstasy in an 
upscale nightclub or vandalizing the town with his 
friends in a demolition van of their own construc¬ 
tion, the action doesn’t cease for a single page. With 
the discontent of an unhappy home life and anger 
at a father who is referred to merely as “The Dis¬ 
ciplinarian,” Borsai’s character-unnamed-seeks 
for meaning in an underworld of sex and violence. 
Borsai’s premier novel, The Death of Wizdem pres¬ 
ents a detailed picture of an entirely amoral exis¬ 
tence. The validity of such an existence is a question 
that is central to the story, and it’s a question that 
the reader hopes will be answered by the end of the 
book. The story moves so quickly from one thing to 
the next however that one finds it difficult to gain a 
firm foothold in the reality of Strawdonia, and the 
reader ends up scrambling as wildly as the main 
character himself does in an attempt to find mean¬ 
ing in a story where none may be present. 

-Adam Mince 


The Military Draft Handbook: A Brief History & 
Practical Advice for the Curious and Concerned 
James Tracy 

Manic D Press 

The biggest concern today is which country will 
President George W. Bush invade next, and if so, 
will the draft return after thirty years of inactivity? 
In The Military Draft Handbook, James Tracy intelli¬ 
gently yet simply defines and explains conscription, 
or the draft-the process one experiences from the 
moment they receive their draft notice, to taking 
the mental and physical exams, to the battlefield. 
The book also describes how to apply for Consci¬ 
entious Objector status in order to avoid combat, 
detailing draft board classifications, providing a 
history of conscription in all the American wars 
when it was in effect, (even how conscription began 
in the world), who and what the Selective Service 
System is and what it does, interviews with veter¬ 
ans, including Tracy’s father who served in Vietnam, 
activists in the anti-war movement and Conscien¬ 
tious Objectors, and vignettes of people’s draft or 
almost draft stories. The handbook is for everyone: 
any generation, whether one is serving in the army, 
knows someone serving in the army, is pro-Army 
or anti-war; it’s a very knowledgeable handbook 
to have a better understanding of history, what is 
happening currently, and what could happen in the 
future. -Rachel Winokur 
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Dixtribnlum by Revelation, Very, tnterjnmk.com ami Others 


United States 

Divorce Songs" C.Dt.P 


Out July 4 th 


Brooklyn, N Y postpunk 
that sounds like Fugazi, 
Moss Icon, early Sonic 
Youth and various DC 
hands. 

Members of Bent Outta 
Shape, Ringers, The 
Assistant, The Insurgent. 


Capital 

"Signal Corps'* CDLP 


Melodic Long Island 
hardcore in the vein 
of Avail and Hot Water 
Music and featuring the 
former singer of Silent 
Majority and meml>ers 
of Thieves and Assassins. 


Out July 25th 


Out Now: 

Thieves And Assassins 
”S/T” 7 " EP 

4 tracks of melodic Long Island hard 
core diars like Strike Anywhere, Bad 
Religion, Dag Nasty and f uming Point. 
"An extremely wrong dchuf, much akin to 
Strike Anywhere* Chorus Of One‘...» band 
t<» watch in the future'’ Ra/orcafce 
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cheap, but hella good 



Recorded in wTr&J 
San Francisco fxL* y 
with Jay Pellicd \ * 

{Deerhooi Erase | 

Errata), No Facts oBjr%f yH 

is a taut biast that 1 

faithfully captures fjB 

the trio's incessant, 

jittery live show. W|| liipg j3 

www.thedrogues.com 

www.myspace.com/drogues 
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J New Jersey d-beat meets 
deaDCity crusty metal. 

Split CD-EP out now on 
Kordova Milk Bar Records. 

6 here 7 there 8 everywhere. 
All prices postpaid 

Kordova Milk Bar Records 
PO Box 145 
Hope Valley. Rl 02832 
www.kmbrecs tk 
Payable to Eric Devin 
STILL AVAILABLE 
Summertime CD comp With pg 99 
Neil Perry. Racebannon Off Minor etc 



MAKING STUFF & DOING THINGS 

Part Boy Scout manual, part 
anarchist bible. Making 
Stuff & Doing Things tells 
you how to do...just about 
everything! Topics include: 
getting active, gardening, 
making a woodstove, build¬ 
ing squats, bike & car main¬ 
tenance, DIV birth control & 
much, much more! $12 


INDESTRUCTIBLE 

Stemming from ten years 
of publishing Green Zine, 
Cristy Road offers up her 
debut novel - valiantly try¬ 
ing to figure out and 
defend her gender identity 
and cultural roots while 
giving voice to every frus¬ 
trated 15 year old girl 
under fire from her peers 
for being queer or butch or 
punk. $5 


CELEBRATIH6 10 YEARS OF ZIMESI 

HICROCOSMPUflLISHING.COM 

5307 N. Minnesota Ave | Portland, OR 97217 
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see 

also 

Where to find more information 
about this issue’s features. 


interviewed this issue: 

Maritime 

Keep up to date on the band via www.mari- 
timesongs.com or order their record We, The 
Vehicles directly from Chicago's Flameshovel 
Records at www.flameshovel.com. 

Modern Life is War 

Marshalltown, Iowa’s hometown heroes have 
their own website—www.modernlifeiswar.net— 
or check in with their label, Deathwish, Inc., to 
buy Witness, or the upcoming CD reissue of My 
Love. Wy Way : Deathwish Music, 35 Congress 
Street, Suite 336, Salem MA 01970-5567. 

Shonen Knife 

Glue Factory Records put out the English ver¬ 
sion of Genki Shock! and has all sorts of other 
crazy band merch. See for yourself: http://store. 
yahoo.com/1800coolcds/ogme.html, or check 
the band's site at www.shonenknife.net. 

Chris Connelly 

Track down Connelly’s solo projects at 
www.chrisconnelly.com. 


Lawrence Lessig 

Lawrence Lessig keeps the smartest blog 
in the world: www.lessig.org. Also, you 
simply must visit Creative Commons at 
www.creativecommons.org. They have an ex¬ 
citing series of remixing contests at ccMixter all 
readers of Punk Planet should enter. 

Exene Cervenka 

Exene’ll be heading out on tour this summer. 
Find out where and when on her website: 
www.exenecervenka.com. 

Lawrence Arms 

Midwestern Beer Belly Despair Rock is 
available, free of charge, on the Internet: 
www.purevolume.com/thelawrencearms and of 
course they have a MySpace page, but who 
doesn’t in this day and age? 

The Coup 

Pick a Bigger Weapon is out on Epitaph Re¬ 
cords: 2798 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 
90026. We last interviewed Boots Riley in 
PP36, so check that out, too. 


articles in this issue: 

The Line Between 

Ken Krayeske's full Syria travelogues are online 
at: www.the40yearplan.com/syria.php. 

University of Oklahoma Professor Joshua Lan¬ 
dis’s blog is at: www.syriacomment.com. 

The Middle East Research and Information Proj¬ 
ect is at: www.merip.org. 

The last Western reporter to interview Osa¬ 
ma bin Laden, Robert Fisk, has a must-read 
website for understanding Middle Eastern poli¬ 
tics: www.robert-fisk.com. 

All Locked Down 

There are many places to find out more. Try 
starting with: 

Downhill Battle: www.downhillbattle.org 

“The Future of Music: Manifesto for the Digital 
Music Revolution,” by David Kusek and Gerd 
Leonhard: www.futureofmusicbook.com. 

Future of Music Coalition: www.futureofmusic.org. 
Open Rights Group: www.openrightsgroup.org. 
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Check out www.estrojam.org for other 
confirmed artists, events, panels and workshops 



SEXY M.F.—AN ALL FEMALE TRIBUTE TO PRINCE 

THURSDAY, JUNE 22 I 8PM @ MARTYRS 


LOOK FOR THE ESTROJAM FLOAT IN THE CHICAGO PRIDE PARADE! 

SUNDAY, JUNE 22ND 

ESTROJAM AND DYKEDIVA.COM PRESENT THE 2006 CHICAGO GAY GAMES PAJAMA PARTY 

THURSDAY, JULY 20 I 8PM @ THE ELBO ROOM 

ESTROJAM & HEARTLESS BITCH PRODUCTIONS BRING YOU A TRIBUTE TO MADONNA 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 12 | 9PM @ SPIN NIGHTCLUB 










SINKING SHIPS 


NOW AVAILABLE FROM RevHQ.com AND ALL GOOD INDEPENDENT RECORD STORES. 



FIRST TO LEAVE 


lBM book l 


fec tbook l 


FIRST TO LEAVE 

Change Never Lasts 

S ° R012: C ° # _ 

Out Now on Stroighy^e c^iy 
Change Never Lasts is^pli.i^Pide through the 
lives of 5 kids from mel'dfMea. They bring the 
energy and agressjm of early SAVES THE DAY 
and KID DYNAMITE, and the polished strong 
songwritinJI Ihdf takes other bands years to 
achieve. |IRST\TO LEAVE gives you 10 blistering 
tracks pnKMpcoustic song to let you know they 
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Consisting of 


RevHQ.cfc P.0. Box 5232, Huntington Beach, CA • 92615-5232 
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Change Never Lasts 
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Change Never Lasts i JPMaPe through the 
lives of 5 kids from jneldyjteea. They bring the 
energy and agression of early SAVES THE DAY 
and KID DYNAMITE, and the polished strong 
songwriting thfflftakes other bands years to 
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